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A LIVE EASTERN TYPE. 


During the course of a heated religious revival in 
the South a negro farm hand, for years an incorrigible 
backslider and notoriously lazy, announced that he in- 
tended to abandon farming to become an _ exhorter. 
Asked by his employer for his reasons, he declared 
that he had had a vision in which he saw in the sky, 
‘outlined in flame, the letters ‘‘P. C.,’’ which he inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘Preach Christ.’’ ‘‘If they were in- 
tended to have reference to you,’’ said his shrewd 
employer, ‘‘they probably meant nothing but ‘plant 
corn.’ You surely are hunting the wrong 

Many a career has been spoiled by judg- 
ment as poor as the negro’s. The process of 
trying to fit a round peg into a square hole 
has been followed by failures since the begin- 
ning of history. Many a good carpenter has 
been lost in an indifferent clergyman; many 
a promising musician has been spoiled in a 
poor merchant. The man who properly ‘‘ finds 
himself’’—is enabled to fill that position in 
life’s activities to which his peculiar abilities 
adapt him—is exceptionally fortunate. Many 
of these ‘‘ find themselves’’ only after enlight- 
ening experiments in wrong lines, attaining 
the fortunate result by a process of enforced 
elimination. Of these a good example is the 
subject of this sketch, who followed uncon- 
genial employment as clothing salesman, filled 
an unpromising position as a bank clerk and 
found himself only when circumstances and 
his natural bent enrolled him in the ranks of 
He is Loren Leslie Ashley, 


job.’’ 


the lumber trade. 
of Utica, N. Y., known generally as Leslie 
Ashley, sales manager of the Norwood Manu- 
facturing Company, with headquarters in that 
city and mill plant at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

By inheritance and by inclination Leslie 
Ashley is a lumberman, and of versatile capa 
bility. He was born in Norwood, St. Lawrence 
county, New York, October 23, 1866, the son 
of Loren Rollin and Angeline E. (Valley) 
Ashley. The Ashley family came from Ver 
mont. Leslie Ashley’s paternal grandfathei 
established a general store in Norwood in which 
Loren R. Ashley and his brother were asso 
ciated. Later L. R. Ashley became interested 
in the Norwood Lumber Company and in com 
pany with H. H. Day, I. B. Hosley, William 
MeEchron, F. L. Day and H. Ashley, an uncle 
Ashley, bought out the Norwood 
company and reorganized it under the title the 
Norwood Manufacturing Company. The plant 
was located at Norwood and operated a wa- 
terpower mill, handling logs that had to be 
procured in the Adirondacks at points fifty to 
seventy-five miles distant. Subsequently, op- 
portunity was offered these associates to buy the plant 
famous throughout the state as the Hurd mill, at ‘Tup 
per Lake, N. Y., a purchase which enabled them to move 
their operations to that point, where a season’s drive 
could be delivered at the mill in one season, whereas 
at Norwood two years’ cut sometimes remained in the 
river drives. ‘Che Hurd mill was operated at the be- 
ginning by ‘‘Pat’’ Ducy, of Adirondack fame, and later 
by the Export Lumber Company, from which L. R. 
Ashley and his associates bought it. It is the largest 
mill of its kind in the East, operating a band and a 
circular saw and a 72-saw Wickes gang, built especially 
for this plant, and cuts daily from 125,000 to 250,000 
feet. 

In such environment Leslie Ashley’s lumber educa- 
tion was largely acquired. His earlier education was 
limited to terms in the country schools, of the backwoods 
order common to that time and locality. He left school 
at the age of 16 to enter the general store conducted 


of Leslie 


by his father and uncle, his particular duties being in 
connection with its clothing department, control of which 
he soon assumed. As opportunity offered he studied 
banking and accounting, and through the courtesy of 
F. L. Smith, cashier of the State Bank of Norwood, of 
which his father was vice president, young Ashley learned 
in the bank something of its practical work. A vacancy 
in the bank enabled him to secure a position that he 
coveted, and in 1897 he entered its employ as assistant 
cashier. 

While in the employ of the bank Mr. Leslie’s proper 
business inclination and adaptability became unmistak 
ably evident. It was his habit to arise before daylight, 





LOREN LESLIE ASHLEY, OF UTICA, N. Y.; 
Au Exemplar of the Best Traditions of the Lumber Trade of the Empire State. 


go to the office of the Norwood company, put it in shape 
for the day’s work and then go to the mill and, with ab- 
sorbed attention, watch its start, at 6 a. m.—all a matter 
of voluntary inclination. In 1900 his father, then presi- 
dent and manager of the Norwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, died, and as the son had become more or less fa- 
miliar with the lumber business, particularly with office 
work, he was asked by the directors of the Norwood 
Manufacturing Company to take charge of it as manager. 
Mr. Ashley remained as manager of the Norwood Manv- 
facturing Company until 1902, when, at the solicitation of 
F. C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 
Springfield, Mass., he became New York representative 
of that concern for all territory in the state outside of 
the metropolis, but retained his interest in the Norwood 
Manufacturing Company. 

During his employment elsewhere Mr. Ashley kept in 
elose touch with the affairs of the Norwood Manufac- 
turing Company and soon learned that its timber limits 


were nearing exhaustion. After conferring with H. H. 
Day, president of the Norwood company, and at his 
suggestion, Mr. Ashley set about establishing an office to 
handle the company’s own cut of about 20,000,000 feet 
and to sell other stock, so that by the time the company’s 
own limits had become exhausted it would have an es- 
tablished trade that would enable it to keep alive the 
Norwood company after it had ceased to be a manufactur- 
er. With this end in view, Mr. Ashley severed his rela- 
tions with the Rice & Lockwood Company and with his 
brother, Charles H. Ashley, who had been superintendent 
of the Tupper Lake plant of the Norwood company, 
opened a selling office in Utica, N. Y., to handle the entire 
cut of the Norwood Manufacturing Company 
and enter the general wholesale lumber field. 
The company now has a commodious office in 
the Martin building, Utica, and its business has 
grown far beyond its expectations. Leslie Ash- 
ley is sales manager of the company, Charles 
H. Ashley is office manager and these are as 
sisted at Utica by a working force of five. The 
Norwood company has several excellent con- 
nections in the South and purposes to build up 
a trade that will continue its excellent, well 
established reputation. 

Leslie Ashley and his brother intend to main- 
tain the traditions of a concern formed by 
men reference to whom will well illustrate their 
standing as practical lumbermen. At its in- 
ception the Norwood Manufacturing Company’s 
forestry department was dominated by A. H. 
Hosler, one of the most experienced woodsmen 
The mill was 
controlled by H. H, Day, president, one of the 


ever known in the Adirondacks. 


most experienced men in his line ever known in 
the state. The office and financial ends of the 
company were in charge of the late L. R. Ash- 
ley and William MecKchron, of Glens Falls. 
Kach of these was a specialist in his particular 
line of work. The official roster of the Norwood 
Manufacturing Company at present is: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Day; secretary, H. Ashley; man- 
ager, A. 8. Hosley; superintendent, R. J. Hos 
ley; sales manager, Leslie Ashley; office man- 
ager, C. H, Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley is a conservationist along prac 
tical lines, 
and treasurer of the Empire State Forest Prod- 


During four years he was secretary 


ucts Association, whose efforts have been of 
incalculable value to the lumber manufacturers 
and shippers of the Adirondacks, but at the 
last meeting of the association he insisted upon 
being relieved of his official positions, as he 
could not afford the time and attention which 
they demanded, 

Mr. Ashley April 17, 1895, Miss 
Jessie L. Phelps, daughter of ‘‘Sid’’ Phelps, 


married, 


of Norwood. ‘To them four children have been 
Phelps, aged 14; Mark, Eleanor, 
8 years of age, and Gordon, now 4 years old, Mr. 


born: aged 12; 
Leslie is a member of Grace Episcopal church, of Utica, 
and in politics is a stanch republican. He is an en- 
thusiastic member of the Masonic fraternity and is a 
Master Mason, a Royal Arch Mason, a Knight Templar 
and a Noble of the Mystic Shrine. He holds member- 
ship in the Fort Schuyler C:ub, of Utica, and the Lum 
bermen’s Club, of New York city. 

So busy a man has little time for recreation, but such 
playtime as he can secure he devotes to tennis and horse- 
back riding, hunting and his home, the last named the 
most enthusiastically. At one time he was a violinist 
of no mean ability, but the exactions of business com 
pelled him to abandon that pleasure. Mr. Ashley is a 
good type of the clean cut, wideawake, dependable and 
intelligent young lumbermen of the East and inevitably 
will maintain and forward the fortunes of the company 
which he so well represents. 
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OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


kind noted for its softness and clear- 
ness of grain. Live dealers find these 
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Writs us for Quotations. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 


weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1911, was 13,802. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed vy sworn to before me this 25th day 
of January, 191 


HENRY s. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscniption lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 
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YELLOW PINE COST. 


"he editorial appearing in this department on Feb 
ruary 11 has awakened a good deal of interest and has 
evoked considerable comment as well as some addi 
tional tables of figures. The interest in the subject is, 
however, as noted in the original article—private and 
confidential. There is only one instance in which 
leave to print the writer’s name is expressly given; 
it most cases it is forbidden. But as the figures are 
from the books of the concerns submitting them it 
will be assumed that they are bona fide and that the 
omment accompanying many of them is in every case 


justified by the facts. As also previously remarked, 
the latter disclose considerable diversity of condi 
tions affecting cost, the consideration of which in 
any average sense would possess small, if any, value 
applied to individual cases. And as the nomenclature 
and groupings of figures are more or less dissimilar 
the various exhibits can not be tabulated en masse, 
but must be given separately. As a number of ex 
pected responses at the hour of going to press are 
delayed, publication is deferred until the issue of 
March 4. In the meantime further communications 
are invited. Requests for the names of parties quoted 
at any time in the discussion are unavoidably with 
held because all communications on the subject were 
invited expressly for the private information of the 
paper, not for the publication of names, 


INDEFENSIBLE INTRUSION. 


Among the foresters and those who deal more with the 





theory than with the practice of lumbering there seems 
to be a disposition to reform log scaling methods by 
introducing new rules the application of which will give 
a greater degree of accuracy in log measuring. The 
United States I’orest Service recently has published a log 
rule which is the result of extensive investigations and 
presumably is about as nedr accurate as any such rule 
can be made. A number of other authorities have been 
working on the question, and have arrived at conclusions 
which theoreticully are interesting even if they are not 
particularly valuable from a practical standpoint. 

The fact is that the lumber trade is not seeking any 
assistance in this direction. Operators know the defects 
of the various rules in use and thus are in position to 
discount them. ‘Therefore it is not likely that Tennessee 
Jumbermen will view with approval an act recently intro 
duced in the legislature of that state which would make 
the Doyle the only legal rule for hardwoods and penalize 
the buying of logs under any other measurement. The 
subject matter of the proposed law is not such that legis 
lation is needed and the lumber interests should unite to 
defeat a legislative proposal which would do no good and 
would prove a nuisance should it become effective. 


LIMITING BUILDING. 


A unique regulatory measure prohibiting the erection 





of buildings, of combustible material, over two stories in 
hight was introduced in the Illinois legislature in Janu 
ary and, should it receive serious consideration, would 
prove a restriction on certain classes of building. 

The act, known as Senate bill No. 58, relates to fac 
tories, flat buildings, apartment buildings, hospitals, 
asylums, jails, court houses, school houses, theaters, pub- 
lic halls, hotels and other places used for public assem- 
blies, except churches, and provides that no such struc- 
ture exceeding two stories in hight shall be built of 
combustible material. The term ‘‘non-combustible mate- 
rial,’’ as used in the act, is defined as including brick, 
stone, reénforced concrete, terra cotta hollow tile, steel 
or cast iron, or other equally non-combustible material, 
and it is provided in the act that when steel or cast iron 
or other metal is used for supports or columns in the 
construction of such buildings it shall be encased in 
brick, conerete, terra cotta hollow tile, or some other 
similar material. Wood interior finish is excepted from 
the provisions of the measure. 

The bill was read in the senate, ordered printed and 
referred to the committee on municipalities, and that 
probably is as far as it will go. It is an illustration of 
the funny side of the legislative business. Just what 
influence is back of its introduction is not known, but 
the average of intelligence in the Illinois legislature is 
high enough to insure the relegation of such a proposi 
tion to the legislative junk heap. 
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USE OF KNOTTY LUMBER FOR CABINET WORK. ° 


A correspondent asks for information in regard to the use of knotty lumber in 
the manufacture of furniture and interior trim. He states that in several large 
cities he has noticed desks and presumably other articles of furniture made out of 
knotty red gum and birch, both solid and veneered stock. 

The only record the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has of the use of knotty finish was 
contained in the suggestion made by it in its issue of June 16, 1910. It was then 
suggested that, properly worked, a piece of hardwood containing sound knots 
would have a much more beautiful grain than it would be possible to secure from 
a piece of clear lumber. 

The idea was tentative, advanced to ascertain the sentiment of producer and user. 
@t was not known at the time that the practice had been inaugurated and it is 
alogether possible that the suggestion made was passed on to some enterprising 
manufacturer who adopted it. 

Inasmuch as the start has been made it would be well for all hardwood lumber- 
men to devote some consideration to the question with a view to preparing them- 
selves for this revolution in the use of their products in the event it take place. 

In discussing this question in the issue to which reference is made, it was said: 

Nature builds up a wonderful and varied structure around knots in 
hardwoods. Oak, when worked smoothly and finished, shows a variation 
in figure in proximity to a knot which can be found in no other portion 
of a board. 

The idea, of course, is new, or, if the suggestion ever has been given 
consideration, it has not been adopted. As before stated, however, the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the use of sound knotty hardwoods is the 
difficulty in working them smooth. This problem possibly may be solved 
by the construction of planers in a little different way, or possibly the 
difficulty might be met by feeding slower and increasing the speed of the 
knives. 

In answer a planing mill expert has stated that the smooth working can be 
accomplished by increasing the speed of the knives and decreasing the feed. 





A UNION OF FORCES FOR PROSPECTIVE GOOD. 


Plans for the consolidation of the three lumber associations in Chicago under 
one general head are rapidly assuming shape and the movement is gaining friends 
daily. This union of forces would seem to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be a 
wise movement, for a large, comprehensive association, which would embrace all 
of the lumber interests in Chicago, and working as a unit, would have greater 
than three times the power of three different organizations working separately. 
Under the present order of things committees from the three organizations often 
work together as a joint committee and strive, in a cumbersome way, to reap 
the benefits of united action, but lose the great moral effect that comes from a 
strong, united backing. 

One of the greatest benefits obtained from membership in an association of any 
kind is the opportunity offered for the forming of desirable business acquaint 
ances. Such opportunity would be greatly broadened and increased under the amal- 
gazzation scheme, for, with a larger membership, adequate club rooms could be 
provided, to which members would be drawn by the dining room and other attrac- 
tions. 

Another important feature is the need of an exchange or clearing house for 
lumber among members. The committee suggested the use of large bulletin 
boards, on which surplus stock as well as immediate wants of members could be 
posted. Likewise the committee suggested that a system of credit reports could 
be worked out by the secretary, of course keeping within the law. Another 
strong feature of the consolidation would be the fact that when 500 lumbermen 
working as one body had abuses to be ironed out with the railroads, insurance 
or upon other matters it would be a good betting proposition that such an 
organization as proposed would win anything it went after. 

When this union of forces idea came up for consideration, about a year ago, 
the sentiment was about equally divided for and against amalgamation. In the 
Hardwood Exchange President Brown found three factions: those in favor of 
the scheme, those against it and those who were on the fence. In appointing 
his committee for consideration of the proposition he selected one man from each 
faction, as was done by the other associations, and with practically one excep 
tion they have been won over to the benefits which would accrue from consoli- 
dation. A member of the committee who was against the proposition failed to 
attend the meetings and declared that he was opposed to it because he did not 
want to lose his identity. 

The scheme worked out by the joint committee of the three associations 1s 
such that the different organizations will not lose their identity. In order to 
provide for the conduct of the affairs for the various branches of the trade the 
establishing of the following divisions of the general association is suggested: 

First—Pine yard dealers having yards in Cook county, Illinois, handling 
coniferous woods of any or all varieties. 

Second—Hardwood retail yard dealers handling hardwoods of any and all 
varieties. 

Third—Hardwood wholesalers, ear or cargo jot dealers. 

Fourth—Pine wholesalers—those handling any or all coniferous woods in car 
or cargo lots. 

Fifth—Manufacturers of lumber having headquarters in Chicago. 

Sixth—Commission salesmen, 

Seventh—General members. 

It is proposed that each division shall control and conduct affairs pertaining to 
its own interests through its executive committee and subcommittees appointed 
by said executive committee from its division members. Such divisions or sec- 
tions would hold meetings, luncheons, ete., as they saw fit, to which other mem- 
bers of the general association would be admitted only on invitation. The chair- 
man of the executive committee would be the executive officer of its own divi- 
sion and would also be an ex-officio member of the general board of directors. 

Under the tentative proposition the officers of the general association shall 
consist of a president, vice president, secretary and treasurer. The president and 
vice president shall be elected annually by and selected from the board of di- 


rectors, and the board of directors shall appoint the secretary and treasurer. The 
officers of the association will be managed by a board of not less than five nor 
more than thirteen directors. The chairman of the executive committee of each 
division of the association, by virtue of his office, is constituted a director of the 
association. A mujority of the members of the board of directors shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business, notice of the meetings having been 
previously given by mail or in person to each director. 

It will be seen that no particular clique can run the affairs of the association 
to the detriment of the majority. Each branch of the trade will be entitled to 
the same representation and will have a voice in the election of the officials, 
insuring an equal share in the benefits from such a consolidation by all. 





CONSUMPTION OF VENEER MATERIAL. 


The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce and Labor, has issued a 
preliminary comparative report covering the consumption of veneer material in 1909. 
According to the bulletin the cost of imported and domestic wood used for veneer 
stock in that year was $8,977,516 and the quantity was 435,981,000 feet, log scale. 
In 1908 the reports showed 382,542,000 feet, costing $7,891,431, and in 1907, 348,- 
523,000 feet, costing $6,436,237. The number of veneer manufacturing plants in 
1909 was 637, the previous year 402, and in 1907 370 establishments were so en- 
gaged. Thus it appears that there has been a steady increase in the production of 
veneer stock during the period covered and in the number of factories engaged 
in the business. 

During 1909 reports showed that thirty-six species of domestic woods and eleven 
imported varieties figured in the industry, the total practically equaling the num- 
ber of species of wood utilized by manufacturers of lumber during the same year, 
From the standpoint of the lumberman it is interesting to note that red gum 
showed an increase in quantity and cost over 1908 and continued to lead the domestic 
list in both respects, being exceeded in value only by mahogany. In 1909 red gum 
used for veneer stock showed a value of $1,444,554 and mahogany $1,565,598, these 
figures representing the price paid by the veneer manufacturer. White oak was 
next in cost, totaling $1,336,527. For no other wood than these three did the outlay 
by the veneer factories reach $1,000,000. Yellow poplar, however, showed an increase 
over 1908 as follows: In 1909, 28,826,000 feet, costing $601,992; in 1908, 22,898,- 
000 feet, costing $472,533. In spite of this cost the 1909 figure for poplar fell a 
little short of 1907, although the quantity showed an increase, indicating that the 
price of poplar veneer material did not react fully in 1909, although the wood was 
in heavy demand. 

One of the interesting features of the report is found in the fact that while New 
York, Illinois and Indiana consumed but 20.9 percent of the total quantity of 
material in 1909 the value of this portion was 42.8 percent of the value of all 
veneer stock consumed during the year. This is accounted for by the location of 
the mahogany veneer .manufactufting plants largely in these three states. New York 
also practically controls the production of Circassian walnut and Spanish cedar 
veneers and the high average cost of such material helped swell the cost of per- 
centage for the three states. 

In addition to the woods already mentioned the following principal varieties figure 
in the report: Yellow pine, maple, cottonwood, white oak, birch, tupelo, elm, bass- 
wood, beech, red oak, sycamore, spruce, ash, walnut, chestnut, sugar pine, Douglas 
fir and imported maple. 


TIMBER HOLDERS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


Of the entire quantity of privately owned timber land within the area covered by 
investigation of the Bureau of Corporations three holders are credited with the 
ownership of 13.6 percent, aggregating 237,500,000,000 feet. The three holders are 
the Southern Pacific Company, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and other cor- 
porations said to be subsidiary, and the Northern Pacific Railway Company. Com- 
missioner Smith’s conclusion, or rather his arguments, lose a great deal of force 
when the history of this land is traced. Had this investigation been made ten years 
ago it would have disclosed only two holders, namely, the Southern Pacific and 
Northern Pacific Railway companies, and their holdings probably would have been 
found to be materially greater than those of the three companies embraced in 





group 1. 

That the greater portion of the timber owned by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany was bought from the Northern Pacific Railway Company is well known in 
lumber circles. It is stated in Commissioner Smith’s report that. four-fifths of the 
land of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company was bought from the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company in 1900. Both the Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific com- 
panies have been selling lands of all kinds. 

These lands were granted by the government to the railroads as subsidies for estab- 
lishing means of transportation. The railroads opened up the Northwest and as fast 
as practicable the companies disposed of their holdings in lots great and small. The 
railroad companies are handlers, not producers, of tonnage. ‘They have sold other 
lands to other people—farm lands, grazing lands, timber lands and mineral lands. 

Unless the present suit against the Southern Pacific Company is decided adversely 
to the interests of that corporation an investigation one year after the decision is 
made would probably disclose a dissipation instead of a concentration of the timber 
resources of the Northwest. ‘The lands are valuable. Millmen and investors stand 
ready to take desirable tracts, large or small, provided they can be bought on rea- 
sonable terms and the title is perfect. Viewed from this angle Commissioner 
Smith’s report on the powerful holdings of group 1 falls flat. Eagerly the daily 
press has echoed in its news and editorial columns the ery from Washington of the 
formation of a timber trust. The lumber industry is therefore indebted to the 
Bureau of Corporations for giving seeming foundation to the ‘‘trust’’ bugaboo. The 
foundation in reality does not exist, for, as explained, an investigation ten years ago 
would have shown an apparently more formidable concentration of ownership than 
that alleged. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appear examples of tlic 
manner in which the press views this report, the eagerness with which it hails the 
advent of a trust and its fierce condemnation of it. 
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CUSTOMS DUTIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


To reciprocate means what? Many people have an idea that it calls for 
an exchange of favors or of courtesies of somewhat similar value. If this rough 
statement constitutes reciprocity the proposed treaty with Canada does not 
contain anything of a reciprocal nature in so far as the lumbermen of the two 
countries are concerned. 

The constitution of the United States prohibits the placing of an export duty 
on articles shipped from this country, nor in time of peace can their exportation 
be prohibited. 

The provinces of Canada have complete jurisdiction over the crown or provincial 
Jands, and nearly all of the timbered provinces have regulations which prohibit 
the exportation of unmanufactured logs or pulpwood. 

The United States imposes a duty of $1.25 a thousand feet on rough lumber 
imported from Canada. Canada admits rough lumber from the United States— 
presumably from any other country—free of duty, This is absolutely the only 
advantage American millmen have over the manufacturers of Canada. 

On lumber further manufactured than sawed the United States imposes a 
duty of 50 cents a thousand feet if planed one side, $1 if planed two sides and 
$1.50 if planed two sides and tongued and grooved, or planed four sides. 

Canada imposes an ad valorem duty of 25 percent on all lumber imported into 
that country that is further manufactured than sawed. This means an average 
rate of about $6.25 a thousand feet against a present maximum of $2.75 a 
thousand feet—$1.25 plus $1.50—on planing mill produets imported into this 
country. 

Planing mill operators in the United States located near the border are 
necessarily shut out of the Canadian market, Canadian operators similarly 
located, in the event of the ratification of the treaty, will be asked to pay a 
duty of only $1.50 a thousand feet, which, owing to the fluctuating and unstable 
conditions of lumber prices, will prove no barrier whatever. 

In the immortal words of some great statesmen, the way to reciprocate is to 
reciprocate. The special brand of reciprocity now offered seems not to conform 
in every particular to the name. 





THE APPALACHIAN PROJECT ASSURED. 


As stated in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Weeks bill, 
providing for a scheme of codperation between the United States and the states 
for the protection of watershed timber, passed the Senate, where it had been 
awaiting action since the latter part of the last session of Congress, and the 
carrying out, therefore, of the Appalachian and White mountain forest reserve 
plans is assured, provided, of course, no question of constitutionality intervenes. 
The Weeks bill does not, however, mention these important projects, nor does 
it make any special provision for their consummation which is not equally appli- 
cable to a similar situation in any other part of the United States. The press 
generally seems to have misunderstood the legal purpose of the act, which is 
entirely distinct from the political reasons for its present form. The Appalachian 
question has been before the country so many years that it long ago became 
apparent that legislation providing specifically for the Appalachian and White 
mountain forest reserves could not be obtained. In order, therefore, that sec 
tional objections might be overcome Representative Weeks introduced the bill 
which has just passed the Senate and which made equal provisions for all sec 
tions of the country, at the same time offering a means of solving the conserva 
tion question in the districts referred to. 

The act provides in substance that any of the states may enter into an agree 
ment with any state or states for the conservation of the forests and water 
supply of such states. The sum of $200,000 is appropriated to enable the secre- 
tary of agriculture to codperate with any state or states, when so requested, for 
the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of navigable streams. Author 
ity is conferred on the Department of Agriculture to codperate in the mainte 
nance of a fire protection system. It is provided, however, that no such stipula 
tion shall be made with any state which has not by law provided for a system 
of forest fire protection and, further, that the amount spent in any state shall 
not exceed the amount appropriated by that state for the same purpose during 
the same fiscal year. The secretary of agriculture is authorized to administer 
and protect for a definite term private forest lands on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, the owner of such private lands agreeing to submit to the govern 
ment regulations covering the removal of his timber, this applying only to water- 
sheds where lands may be permanently reserved for national forests. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 is made for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, 
and a sum not exceeding $2,000,000 annually up to June 30, 1915, is provided 
for the buying of lands located on the headwaters of navigable streams or 
streams which may be developed for navigation, purchase of such lands to 
be under the control of the national forest reservation commission, consisting 
of the secretaries of war, the interior and agriculture, two members of the 
Senate and two members of the House of Representatives. The $1,000,000 
appropriated for the year ended June 30, 1910, of course, will not be available, 
since such an-appropriation could not legally be made, the year having expired. 
It was ufged in the Senate, however, during debate, that friends of the bill 
would prefer to lose this part of the appropriation than to take chances on an 
amendment which would necessitate sending the bill back to the House for 
its concurrence, with probable result of its being hung up in committee until 
the close of the session. 

The secretary of agriculture is authorized to locate and recommend for pur- 
chase such lands as ‘‘in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of 
the flow of navigable streams,’’ but it is required that before such lands may 
be purchased they shall be examined and reported on by the Geological Survey. 
The secretary of agriculture is authorized to purchase for the United States 
such lands as are recommended for purchase by thg commission, the prices to 
be fixed by the commission, but no such purchase shall be made until the state 


in which the land lies shall have consented thereto. Responsibility for the 
secur ng of safe title is charged upon the secretary of agriculture, the attorney 
general being directed to pass upon all titles before payment is made. It is 
provided further that provision may be made for the reservation by the owner 
of mineral rights and merchantable timber existing at the date of the con- 
veyance, but in such case the rules covering the removal of such minerals or 
timber must be specified in the instrument of conveyance. Provision is made 
for the selling of small tracts in such purchases which are found upon examina- 
tion to be more suitable for agricultural than forest growth, and the conversion 
of which to agricultural uses will not injure the forests or stream flow. Lands 
acquired under the act are to be administered as national forest lands, and 
may be divided into specific national forests and designated by name. Five 
percent of the revenue from any national forest, composed of lands secured 
under this act, must be paid to the state in which the forest is located for the 
benefit of schools and roads in the counties where such national forest is situated, 
but no amount paid for any county shall exceed 40 percent of the total income 
of such county. For the expenses and maintenance of the commission and its 
members the sum of $25,000 is appropriated, to be available immediately and 
to be payable upon the order of the president of the commission. 

From this brief statment of the provisions of the law it will be seen that 
it is a step toward enlargement of the government’s forest holdings, and will 
make possible the purchase of lands in any part of the United States which 
come within the specifications of the bill to the limit of the appropriation. It 
is obvious that the amount of money available is not large enough to permit 
the government to take over any very large areas; in fact, it is questionable 
whether the $10,000,000 provided for will be sufficient to cover the Appalachian 
and White mountain project. The sponsors for the bill, however, are pleased 
at its enactment and lay great stress upon the general scheme provided, declaring 
that it opens a new avenue of expansion of: government control over timber 
resources and may, if ‘it prove efficient, serve as a precedent for further legis 
lation of similar character. 





FEEDING MEN. 


leeding men is one of the great problems of the logger. It is absolutely 
imperative that a good table be set. Some operators have concluded, however, 
that the pendulum has swung too far in the direction of the good table. 

In quest of information on this subject the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
addressed inquiries to a number of concerns, and it is somewhat amazing to 
relate that some of them were unable to state definitely just what the cost is 
or just what quantities of various kinds of food are served. 

A lumberman in the lower peninsula of Michigan advises that his cost of 
setting a table in the camps averages 111%4 cents a meal, or 34% cents a day. 
Against this is the detailed statement supplied by a West Virginia company, 
showing a cost of 65.62 cents a day. The figures given embrace the total sup 
plies for the camp, the average cost being secured by dividing the total by the 
number of men in the camp. It is evident either that the cost of supplies is 
exceptionally high in that section or that there is considerable waste of the food. 

Uncle Sam probably keeps a larger boarding house than any other individual. 
He has made a specialty of feeding men and should know something about 
how to carry on the work. The commissary department of the army has standard 
ized rations for garrison, field, travel and haversack. Each of these differs 
materially from the others, The value of the garrison and field ration is placed 
at 25 cents, the travel ration at 40 cents. The garrison ration is the most 
elaborate and contains the larger variety of food, A ration, it should be under 
stood, is food for one man for a day. The component elements of the garrison 
ration are here given, and parallel thereto the variety and cost of food supplies 
in a logging camp in West Virginia: 


LoGGInG CAMP CosT. GOVERNMENT GARRISON RATION 


. Ounces. 
“ nee. Fresh beef........ (jeddasedecserveneaes bawhe 20,00 
WIGME cccccseneneas 5.50 Kquivalents : Mutton, fresh, 20; bacon, 12; 
Potatoes ..ccssecee 4.07 canned meat, when impracticable to furnish 
Cabbage ....... o>» TH0 fresh meat, 16; hash, corned beef, when imprac 


s ticable to furnish fresh meat, 16; fish, dried, 14; 
Milk «4... -eeeeeee 1.08 fish, pickled, 18; fish, canned, 16; chicken or 





CUOAM oc ccacesess .70 rrr dressed, on national holidays, when prac 
. ticable, 16. 
POBB cccdccesesece 60 Fl , 
FEU 60600066 000019 0004602640 00546 60bb00s eR -. 18.00 
COTM weceesereeces 90 Equivalents: Hlard bread, to be ordered issued 
Geee occvcovseses 1.75 only when impracticable to use flour or soft 
Dry salt side 1.33 bread, 16; soft bread, 18; corn meal, 20. 
r 4 no eee 90 RE RARE: ks 600:04000583540088085 O4kaneD OX 
Tomatoes ....-..-- " DING 54 techs bab wana oh vachunowhe iah cue : 2.40 
Jey ccccvcvssecce B87 Equivalents: Rice, 1.6; hominy, 1.6. 
Mince meat........ 85 PONNONE 0.0400 605040550%4 580040008 pe ee esses esens 20.00 
, ; 1.14 Equivalents: Potatoes, canned, 15; onions or an 
Cheese ...++-+++.- 7 equal quantity of potatoes, but not exceeding 20 
Oatmeal ......+--- -60 percent of total issue; tomatoes, canned, in leu 
3 y powder..... 1.60 of an equal quantity of potatoes, but not exceed 
. eared “ . 1.33 ing 20 percent of total issue; other fresh vege 
Blackberries ....... oe tables (not canned), when they can be obtained 
BYPUP «-eeeeececes 30 in the vicinity or transported in a wholesome 
Macaroni ........-. 25 condition from a distance, in lieu of an equal 
Oni : 40 quantity of potatoes, but not exceeding 30 per 
copped lili : cent of total issue. 
Molasses ....+++++- 10 BER Re elp ORT Sree re ae -. 1.98 
Catsup ..ccceccece 40 Equivalents: Apples, dried or evaporated, 1.28; 
. 9 veaches, dried or evaporated, 1.28; jam, in lieu 
E orated apples 0 I I 
ses ie es PI ee = of an equal quantity of prunes, but not exceed 
Brown sugar....... 1.75 ing 50 percent of total issue. 
Granulated sugar... 2.00 Coffee, roasted and ground... apt nees renee. poses 1.12 
a areas 40 Equivalents: Coffee, roasted, not ground, 2; 
a = = coffee, green, 1.4; tea, black or green, .32 
re ee 4 . 2 0) 
Be Gee vivian a08¥o be hennd bs. 0600 05800008 ae do ee 3.2 
Lard «sees eeeeees 2,75 Milk, evaporated, unsweetened.........-.-.-e00005 <2 
OR 6 bc s0 sn v0ee .40 VERE, Mico cncecccsececcsesonres eves ioe nen 16 
— . 90 Equivalent: Pickles, cucumber, in lieu of an equal 
SB. DORRBs + oe ccesee. a quantity of vinegar, but not exceeding 50 per 
L. beans........ oa cent of total issue. nee 
CRACKERS occccccces 10 ee n6080.0546000500200209008 cases ae ‘6 
. 640 
: > avs 9 Pepper, Black... .ccccccccsscscccceees sateeseas J 
Ginger snaps...... 20 COR Ds sekckceeeseen sist inlet ieiada inka Geta ae 014 
Salt ....eeeereeee 15 Equivalents: Cloves, .014; ginger, .014; nutmeg, 
PD: ce edesdes ence .50 014, eat 
Te CE ence enes she peeeseneseeeed eae ne” erry rr ‘640 
PER: dusrccronseses ‘ pod “kc ssessaedteakenasees rrr ace 500 
Butterine ......... 3.50 equivalent: Oleomargarine, 5. eo 
Meat 0.00 8 gill 320 
DEORE cccccccccsees 20. Vrup, Gill... .cccccvsevcesseesees Prrrrrrri eT 82 
— Flavoring extract, lemon....... j ; ere ae 014 
Te: +e etnee 65.62 Equivalent: Vanilla, 0.14 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY CASE DECIDED. 


The United States Supreme Court on Monday of this week decided the Willu- 
mette Valley rate case in favor of the carriers, The opinion of the court is not 
available, but it is known that it held the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, reducing rates on lumber from Willamette valley points to San 
Francisco, to be unlawful and void, and laid down the legal proposition that a 
rate which is inequitable is not necessarily unjust and unreasonable within 
the meaning of the interstate commerce act. 

The Southern Pacific Company in this case attacked the validity of the com 
mission’s order, on the ground that no evidence had been presented to show that 
the rates in controversy were unjust or unreasonable as compared with the sery 
ice performed, The decision, therefore, upholds the carriers to the extent that it 
aflirms their contention that insufficient evidence was presented, but it appears 
that the court in no sense passed adversely upon the power of the commission 
or its jurisdiction in the case. Incidentally, advices indicate that the court in 
this case held that it would take jurisdiction over interstate commerce cases 
without regard to the expiration of the 2-year period under which the commis 
sion’s orders may be made effective. This was one of the fine points involved 
in the eastbound advanced rate case decided by the United States cireuit court 
at St. Paul October 10, 1910. in that proceeding the order of the commission 
which was successfully contested by the carriers in the cireuit court has expired 
and a question arose as to whether or not the Supreme court would consider the 
case after the order which formed the subject matter of the controversy expired. 

The decision in the Willamette Valley case seems to settle this question, and to 
this extent is important. Apparently, however, it has little bearing upon the 
merits of the proposed advance in the Willamette valley rates under tariffs filed 
last fall and lumber shippers in that district may yet be able to prevent an ad- 
vance by submitting sufficient evidence to show that it is unreasonable within 
the meaning of the law. 


PURIFICATION OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


It must be apparent to all that trickery in the hardwood trade is on the wane. 
Organized effort is against any and all kinds of sharp practices. The larger con- 
sumers and the responsible distributers are united in opposition to raising grades by 
the changing of invoices or increasing the apparent quantity shipped. 





No more striking illustration of this practice has come to light recently than 
appears in circular 86, issued by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association under date of February 17. The proposal to invoice No. 3 common as 
No. 2 and the indignant refusal are worthy of reproduction in parallel columns: 

THE PROPOSAL. A DECIDED NEGATIVE REPLY. 

We have yours of the 4th We have your favor of February 6 
quoting us on 4/4 No. 3 com- advising us that you ean obtain $12 
mon ash. If you have a quan- per thousand for our No. 3 eommon 
tity of this stock we have a cus ash, but that ‘‘it will have to be in- 
tomer who can use it all and we voiced as No. 2 common’? ete, 
ean get $12 per M. It will have From our range of vision we would 
to be invoiced as No. 2 common, be as much justified in holding this 
but a good grade of No. 3 com- man up and taking his money away 
mon will go. The poorer pieces from him in a dark alley as to do so 
you could lay out and use for under the cover of the darkness of ¢ 


grain door boards. Kindly let false statement on the invoice. We 
us know how much you have of must, therefore, respectfully decline to 
the ash. enter into such an arrangement, 


Commenting upon this Secretary Kellogg says: 

Transactions like the one proposed above, to which our member right 
eously refused to be a party, are doing more today to demoralize the 
northern hardwood trade than any other factor. The strong arm of Uncle 
Sam promptly reaches out for the irresponsible manufacturer or dealer who 
misbrands foods or drugs. No self-respecting lumber manufacturer should 
need the threat of prosecution to make him see that in falsely billing goods 
he is undermining his own business and destroying the standardization 
of products which has been built up through years of untiring associa 
tion activity. 

Unquestionably ‘‘from ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’’ the hard 
wood trade will be freed. The practice is being repressed in every way possible. 
Not only are those who have the welfare of the trade at heart united in such 
opposition but they have done much to educate the consumer with respect to the 
intrinsic value of lumber sold on grade. Where the pifking has been easy it will 
become more difficult. The time is rapidly approaching when a consumer will get 
the grade ordered or on special contract lumber selected especially for his 
requirements. The time is coming also when one set of grading rules will suffice 
for the hardwood trade. It does not require a prophet so to ‘prophesy. 


STEEL “MILLWORK” AND DOORS. 


The constantly inereasing use of lumber substitutes is illustrated in the news 
of the formation of an $8,000,000 Massachusetts eorporation for the manufac 
ture of metal doors, window frames, molding, and other interior finish, the newly 





organized corporation taking over the properties of established businesses show 
ing assets of more than $7,000,000 and liabilities slightly over $1,000,000. 

The last few years have shown extensive improvements in the manufacture ot 
these metal goods and the corporation referred to expects to do a business which 
will justify the issuing of 15,000 shares of 7 percent cumulative preferred stock 
in addition to 40,000 shares of common. Just what field it will invade is not 
made public, but the extensive use of metal doors and window frames in the 
new type of steel railway equipment would alone be suflicient to keep a factory 
of considerable size in operation. There is also a tendency toward the intro 
duction of this class of material in large buildings as a final fireproofing measure, 
and it is not improbable that the next few years will bring into general use 
for office, hotel and public structures a metal substitute taking the place of the 
small quantity of wood now used in such buildings. 

With the addition of metal furniture, the manufacture of which has reached 
the successful stage, the fire risk in the uptodate business building or hotel 
will be eliminated. So nearly has this state of affairs been reached that certain 
hotels advertise that they carry no insurance on buildings or contents. 


From the standpoint of fire protection, the substitution of metal for wood 
of course is desirable, but it is doubtful whether the manufacturers of metal 
doors and ‘‘millwork’’ will ever be able to do away with certain objectionable 
features. Metal is noisy, and it can not by the most artistic treatment be 
made to equal in appearance the finer woods. It will not hold a finish satis 
factorily and the initial cost is high. 


MERCHANDISING LUMBER—IV. 


The profitable or nonprofitable character of mill values, therefore, must be deter 





mined by the millman. 

Lumber must be sold at the going price. No one faction, no one factor in the 
trade can determine its value. Investigation has disclosed that anxiety to sell 
sometimes has more to do with establishing the market than has anything else. 
Items the aggregate supply of which is light frequently are sacrificed by a con- 
cern which in some manner has accumulated a surplus. 

To the salesmen the lumber industry is sadly in need of that ‘‘central intelli- 
gence’’ of which so much has been said and written, though its personality and 
location remain undiscovered. Individual common sense must serve in lieu of the 
‘central intelligence.’’ 

Salesmanship properly begins in the preparation of commodities for the needs 
of customers whose requirements are thoroughly understood and appreciated. It 
branches out and takes into account all competitive factors. It ineludes a respect 
for the business of competitors and admission of their right to continue in busi- 
ness and to make a profit. Without such a knowledge as a basie asset the sales- 
men’s venture into the market is accompanied by results very similar to those of 
a bull entering a china shop. 

This phase of the lumber industry is receiving well merited attention. The last 
word has not been said nor can it be said now or at any time in the near future. 
The industry is a large one. It is of vast importance when viewed from many 
angles. The producer is doing his share valiantly in preparing stock for the 
market. He could accomplish a great deal more through the intelligent and sys- 
tematic codperation of a sales department which understood what is required and 
what will be used. : 

It is evident even to the casual observer that certain woods have practically 
no competition, As the supply of the preferred varieties diminishes substitutes 
are offered. In the building trade coniferous woods from all parts of the country 
compete for favor, but each of these woods in turn has its individual merits, 
fitting it for certain purposes for which no satisfactory substitute is now known. 

Spruce, for example, is now preferred by builders of flying machines. A 
difference of 50 percent in value would not serve to take this trade away from the 
spruce producers unless a far better wood were offered. This is not an isolated 
instance. There are hundreds of them—hundreds of consumers who use varying 
quantities of material and have built up a demand for their products based on 
the employment of certain varieties of timber for the wooden parts. 

The great trouble is that the lumber trade as a trade does not understand itself. 
When it does begin to understand and appreciate itself in a thorough and con 
sistent manner the reason for such a series of articles as this one will have 


disappeared, 


THE YELLOW PINE TRADE OF 1909-10. 


A comparative statement of the shipments of 218 yellow pine mills for 1910 with 





those of the same mills in 1909 has been compiled by the seeretary of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. This shows total shipments for the year to have 
been 409,805,036 feet: in excess of those in 1909, the increase being 10.85 percent. 
The gains are shown in all but five states or subdivisions, and the total losses, prin- 
cipally in Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, aggregated only 31,521,291 
feet. Gains in other sections were 441,356,327 feet, the net increase having been 
given. 

The total shipments for the year were 4,187,003,872 feet. In 1909 the same mills 
shipped 3,777,198,836 feet. 

Relatively, production does not show as great-increase as shipments. The gain in 
the quantity was 360,303,654 feet, or 9.37 percent greater than in 1909. The total 
cut was 4,205,264,374 feet, against the product in 1909 of 3,844,960,725 feet. 

The increase in stocks during 1909 was nearly 68,000,000 feet, or 1.79 percent in 
excess of the shipments. The increase in 1910 was only a little over 18,000,000 feet 
and the excess in the quantity of that shipped was only .43 percent. 

The compilation showing the decrease of shipments for the year with the increase 
and quantity to each district. and the percentage shipped to each state or section is 


given herewith: Percent. 
STATES 1909. L910. lucrease. Decrease. 1909. 1910. 
New England states... 51,078,646 65,497,096 14,423,450 ........ 1.35 1.56 
New York.......... G@257.607 63,967,000 ......... 310,607 1.70 1.53 
Penn. and N. J..... 79,185,362 77,711,810 cseveces 1,448,552 2,10 1.86 
W. Va. and Maryland 24,322,566 35,133,144 10,810,578 ........ 0.64 0.84 
Ohio ..... _...... 175,793,165 186,267,496 10,474,331 ........ 4.65 4.45 
Indiana ...... . 182,910,321 194,607,714 11,697,393 er 4,84 4.65 
Michigan rine ... 88,530,884 103,968,546 15,437,662 : sane 2.34 2.48 
2 aoe eee 418,438,053 427,556,796 9,118,745 o> 2008 10.20 
‘Tenn. and Ty........ 3781 117,555,901 138,865,120 ........ 2.75 2.81 
Wisconsin ...... 34,887,640 35,705,232 817,592 —. 0.92 0.86 
Minnesota re 8,395,518 9,497,260 1,101,742 Baws ihe 0.22 0.23 
Iowa .... : 123,180,867 156,448,375 33,267,508 ; 3.26 3.74 
Missouri ... : 320,192,733 345,297,843 25,105,110 , 8.48 8.25 
Nebraska ....... 113,843,973 116,678,613 2,834,640 ........ 3.01 2.79 
FRAMBAS 5 occ cscs ss, SOO tOeee ZIV 490455 ... 0.6.02. 13,687,841 6.17 5.24 








Col. and 8S. D.. 35,436,106 35,645,080 BOR MTS: 55. cc siens 0.94 0.85 
Oklahoma .. 248,694,313 241,445,847 PP he Tene 7,248,466 6.58 5.77 
Texus ............. 416,719,146 457,416,075 40,696,929 ........ 11.03 10.91 
N. M. and Arizona. . 20,976,294 tS 8,830,825 0.56 0.29 
MORICO. ...5.060 008. . 16,225,045 20,484,625 4,259,580 ...... 0.43 0.49 
Local—Into State... 236,751,507 269,893,911 33,142,404 .... : 6.27 6.45 
Local—Retail 18,672,271 155,209,553 136,537,282 ........ 0.50 3.71 
PNNE Sones iis 95 173,523,943 236,443,168 62,919,225 :....... 4.60 5.65 
Domestic ...... . 87,444,162 39,668,692 2,224,530 ........ 0.99 0.95 
Not specified. .... 550,874,637 563,288,171 12,413,534 ........ 14.59 13.44 

Totals ...:.. .3,777,198,836 4,187,003,872 441,356,327 31,521,291 100.00 100.00 
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TIMBER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the standpoint of quantity solely the report of Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith, of the Bureau of Corporations, is of exceptional interest. He places the total 
available supply of timber in the United States at 2,800,000,000,000 feet. 

In 1902 the Census Bureau estimated the quantity of standing timber at 1,199,- 
040,000,000 feet. The eompilers of the ‘‘History of the lumber Industry of 
America’’ in 1906 reported a total of 1,978,512,640,000 feet. 

Since the report of the Census Bureau in 1902 timber users have cut annually 
probably 45,000,000,000 feet, so that consumption during the last ten years has 
aggregated 450,000,000,000 feet. At the end of that time comes the report of the 
Bureau of Corporations, which gives the United States more timber than it ever 
had before. 

A close examination of the summary of the report printed in full in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discloses no basis on which the estimate of the 
total stand was made. The method of determining the quantity in the three districts 
investigated is complete and comprehensive. It covers the following states: Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana in the West; Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Florida, Texas and Alabama in the South, and the pine districts of 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia and Missouri. It also embraces the 
three lake states, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

One-half of the forested area of Georgia, Missouri, North and South Carolina and 
Virginia, combined with the forested area of all the other states, gives a total of 
255,317,000 acres. This at the low average stand of 3,000 feet to the acre makes 
the quantity of timber in the states other than those examined 765,951,000,000 feet, 
which, added to the total in the investigated area, makes a grand total of 2,965 
951,000,000 feet. 

West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, New York, Pennsylvania, Maine and New 
Hampshire are heavy producers of lumber. The manufacture of lumber in New 
Mexico and Arizona is increasing. Oklahoma produces both pine and hardwoods. 

The fourteen states and parts of five states covered by this examination pro 
duced in 1908 22,365,577,000 feet, or a total product of 33,224,369,000 feet. Thus 
the investigated area supplied only 67.3 pereent of the total cut. Pennsylvania 
turned out 1,203,041,000 feet; West Virginia 1,097,015,000 feet; Tennessee pro 
duced 790,642,000 feet; Kentucky 658,539,000 feet and Maine 929,350,000 feet. 
Some of the heaviest producing sections, therefore, have not been taken into con 
sideration in making the report. 

The summary given last week subdivides the timber supply of the United States 
in regard to ownership in this way: Privately owned, 2,200,000,000,000 feet; 
national forests, 539,000,000,000, feet; publie lands, parks, reservations, ete., 90, 


000,000,000 feet; total, 2,829,000,000,000 feet. 

The report shows a total of 1,512,826,000,000 feet in the Pacific West, 100,000,- 
000,000 feet in the lake states and 634,000,000,000 in the South. 

The summary does not closely subdivide the timber. It is stated, however, 
that Douglas fir constitutes 52 percent of the total quantity in the Pacifie North- 
west, western pine 15 percent and redwood 10 percent. These three make the 
following table: 


Feet. 
OE OC OPT Cee PR, oe re 786,708,000,000 
bot OE Ey Ee re re ree terre ey eT er 226,935,000,000 
NIN ae oa cay acne oh eS w en koe ees hie ea ee eee 151,290,000,000 
Cedar, spruce, larch and other woods................e2005 347,967,000,000 


None of the miscellaneous woods, however, contributes as much as 6 percent to 
the grand total. , 
The timber of the southern pine belt is subdivided in this manner: 


Feet. Feet. 
re ee et eee re re 232,300,000,000 
Shortieaf and loblolly... .........0s00 152,100,000,000 
RAM icp owksraens oboe nes 384,400,000,000 
SEAR Sher rere. ree 40,400,000,000 
Hardwoods of all kinds................ 209,200,000,000 
a eer eee 634,000,000,000 


No subdivision of the 100,000,000,000 feet of timber in the lake states is 
attempted. 

The late agitation for the conservation of the forest resources of the United 
States appears somewhat premature in the light of the wealth of raw material at 
the command of the timber users. Every estimate made within the last deeade has 
increased the supply materially. It jumped from 1,200,000,000,000 feet in 1902 
to 2,000,000,000,000 in 1906 and from that pinnacled to nearly 3,000,000,- 
000,000 feet in 1911, notwithstanding the earnest endeavors of 48,000 saw mills to 
convert the standing timber into merchantable stock. 

At the low average valuation of $1 a thousand feet the Bureau of Corporations 
has added nearly $100,000,000 to the resources of the lumbermen and increased 
the value of Uncle Sam’s forests in corresponding measure. 

This is a great country and statistics are great things, and the beauty of it is that 
figures do not lie, for, behold, whereas only 1,200,000,000,000 feet of timber existed 
in 1902 the supply now is 3,000,000,000,000 feet, notwithstanding a big bite has been 
taken from the cake. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








The late storms and succeeding cold weather, that covered the northern part 
of the country from the Rocky mountains to the Atlantic coast, had the effect 
to cheek or hamper theh movement of lumber, as well as the use of stock in 
all outdoor work. This temporary effect, however, did not change general 
seasonable conditions pertaining to the trade. Later clearing and _ pleasant 
weather has restored the equilibrium of business, and we find that the improve 
ment before evident in most lines of trade is still apparent, though the increase 
is not what may be called rapid. The season now is far enough advanced so 
that pronounced developments of spring demand should appear. Yet as a general 
thing buying by dealers and consumers continues to be more of a sorting uj 
provision for immediate wants than any attempt to stock up for the future. 
Doubtless this feature is manifest because there still is doubt about the coming 
trend of prices, buyers being determined to be caut‘ous about stocking up far 
ahead of current needs, as has been their habit for months. The movement 
among the producers of southern pine for an advance of prices, more or less 
successful west of the Mississippi river and somewhat so east of that dividing 
line, stimulated some ordering for the spring trade in the Southwest and middle 
West, which has been to a degree encouraging to the mill men and their selling 
agencies, The mill operators are holding fast to the determination to maintain 
a higher range of prices this season than prevailed last year, and are succeeding 
to the extent, at least, of keeping prices from going lower, making them more 
regular and uniform and thus steadying the market, This condition really is 
tantamount to an advance of prices; for irregularity of prices, running through 
all the gamut of trade, with a latitudinous range, really makes the market 


at the lowest figures offered. 
* * 


Yet whether the gain that has been made in the southern pine price situation 
is to hold throughout the spring trade remains to be seen. That must be 
determined by the size and urgency of demand, There must be a call that shall 
prevent accumulation that might be burdensome, and it must continue long 
enough so that better prices shall be established and become what might be 
called a habit of the trade. So long as there shall be a dodging about of 
salesmen, who, in order to get orders in a sinister manner, offer cuts below 
those held at the mills, buyers will take only what they need for current 
business. “Pending a reaching forward for stocks, either because of confidence 
or for speculation, there ean not be a power in demand sufficient to induce 
advances that shall hold fast. In the Jast analysis supply and demand determine 


the trend of prices. 
* * 


The consensus of reports from all parts of the country this week indicates a 
gradual expansion of consumptive demand. This is especially evident in the 
southern pine trade and the hardwood business. Building is increasing in 
the cities in industrial centers and in the rural districts so far as ciimate 
and the weather permit. In Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Lovis, Minneapolis and 
other large cities of the interior, and even in steady going Philadelphia, there 
has been a marked improvement in the real estate and building lines within a 
month, and plans presage a notable increase with the opening of spring. This 
is an encouraging feature of the situation. Another is the rise in ahe activity 


of the woodworking industries. The sash, door and general millwork trade is 
beginning to feel the effect of increased building. There is considerable demand 
for box lumber of the numerous varieties of wood. The furniture factories are 
calling for the hardwoods, a demand which takes in a wide range of grades. 
Cajl for agrieultural implement stock is saeady and a rising demand is noted for 
vehicle lumber. The automobile makers are asking for lumber that they need 
in their industry, and demand is especially strong for dimension oak and other 
woods. But while a seasonakle requirement is developing in the lines indicated 
and others, it is noticeable that buying is being done on a conservative scale, 
and does noa reach far into the future. Probably this is natural to the early 
months of the year, for in almost any twelvemonth the early spring market is 
characterized by caution about overreaching in the matter of accumulated sup- 
plies. In the building lines, however, the call is measured by what is needed 
to go into immediate contract work. Thus it is probable that the larger demand 
this spring will be for lumber to go into struetural applications. The railroad 
demand for timber, ties and lumber is still lacking in volume, though considerable 
is heing required for Texas and Mexico, and demand is fair for such material in 
Pacific coast states, with promise of inerease. There is probabiliay that the 
railroad and car shop requirement will enlarge as soon as the companies are 
satisfied that there is to be no disturbance of the stock and bond market 
serious enough to prevent the placing of securities, through the outcome of the 
pending Supreme Court decisions or the results of the freight rate hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Of course, the railroads will not 
begin improvements on a large seale until they shall become satisfied that no 
harm is ao come to railroad credit from decisions of court and commission. 
* * ~ 

Reports from Washington and Oregon indicate an increase of eastern orders; 
that the loeal and back country demand is rising; that inquiries are more 
numerous, California trade is promising, with the ‘coming Panama exposition 
at San Francisco a feature of the prospect, and that the foreign demand and 
ahe offshore movement are satisfactory. The red cedar shingle trade is better 
than it was, and prices in the Puget Sound district are 5 to 10 cents higher 
than recently. The demand for Inland Empire soft pine for sash and door 
factories in the middle West is pronounced good from Spokane, with buyers 
coming into the market frequently. The vellow pine and cypress business of 
the Southwesa is beginning to put on a spring trade appearance. Recent rains 
over the drouth stricken portion of Texas and Oklahoma have revived expecta- 
tions of good cotton and grain crops, and the promise of a resulting heavy 
lumber trade in both states has brightened. Both cotton and corn are being 
planted in southern Texas. The North Carolina pine business is looking up 
in distinct fashion, Poplar is reported moving in increased volume, though 
supplies are ample to meet the requirement. In the northern pine and hemlock 
fields trade is waiting for a full spring opening, though movement of stock 
is already considerable. In white pine the upper grades are most in demand. 
as a general proposition though, in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota stocks 
of low grade lumber are not excessive and holders are looking for a good spring 
demand for such lumber. 
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THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 








DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Nuinber of aeroplanes produced throughout the world in 
1910 is placed at 3,000, the greatest part of these being 
built in France. Twenty-two aeroplane faetories, represent- 
ing an investment in excess of $500,000, were established 
in the United Kingdom in 1910. More than 1,500 men are 
employed in England alone in the production of aeroplanes. 

In a recent decision Judge Kohlsaat holds that state 
railroads and warehouse commissions have no jurisdiction 
over express rates in Illinois. 

Total new merchant ships built in the world during 1910 
represented 1,957,853 tons, an increase of about 356,000 
from 1909. Of these about 100,000 tons represented sailing 
vessels. 

February 18 fire destroyed an elevator in Chicago, con- 
taining 500,000 bushels of wheat, corn and oats, at a loss of 
$500,000. Seven firemen were injured, 

George Allen, a 9-year-old boy scout of Sopris, Colo., re- 
cently addressed the joint session of the legislature of that 
state, asking the passage by that body of a bill protecting 
the historical monuments of Colorado. 

In a test at San Diego, Cal., February 17 to show the 
Navy Department that a hydro-aeroplane does not need a 
platform on a ship's deck to make it of practical use to the 
navy, Glenn Curtiss, in one of his aeroplanes, alighted on the 
water alongside the armored cruiser Pennsylvania and was 
hoisted on board. 

Former Gov. William Payne Lord, of Oregon, aged 72 
years, died February 17 at San Francisco, of heart trouble. 
From 1899 to 1903 he was United States minister to 
Argentina. 

Gen. Manual Bonilla, of Honduras, Gen. Lee Christmas, 
Col. Frorian Davidi and Joseph Beer were indicted in the 
federal court at New Orleans February 18 charged with 
violating the neutrality laws in connection with the fill- 
bustering expedition of Colonel Davidl. 

A proposal has been made to create the railway office of 
vice president in charge of public relations. 

Count Albert Apponyi, of Hungary, who is traveling 
through the United States to familiarize Americans with the 
political situation in Europe, in an address at Chicago Feb- 
ruary 21 prophesied that the United States 1s destined to 
be the leading and guiding power in the movement for world 
peace, 

Net earnings of Illinols railroads for 1910 exceeded those 
of 1909 by $1,388,591, according to the figures of the Illinois 
railroad and warehouse commission, made public February 21. 

Announcement was made recently by George Gould of 
his retirement as, president of the Missouri Pacific. Accord- 
ing to reports from New York the new interests in the 
Missouri Pacific are prepared to furnish funds to the amount 
of $100,000,000 if so much should be needed for rehabilita- 
tion and development, 

Upsetting all theories and all estimates, 500,000 cubie 
yards of rock and earth slid’ into the pioneer cut of the 
Panama canal just opposite the town of Culebra February 22. 
It is worse than any previous slide and can not be explained. 


Fifteen passengers are reported injured in the wreck of 
Santa Fé train No, 2 at Garcia, forty-five miles west of 
Albuquerque, N. M., February 22. While traveling at high 
speed the train struck a broken rail. 

That Ilarvard university has grown beyond its financial 
resources is revealed in the annual report of Vresident 
Lowell. ‘The deficit for the year exceeded $50,000. 

A cold wave recently caused considerable damage to the 
Truit in Arkansas, 


Announcement is made that the Union Pacific plans to 
equip its entire system with wireless apparatus for sending 
messages from moving trains to stations along the line. 


February 18 the United States torpedo boat degtroyer 
Monaghan was successfully launched at Newport News, Va. 

After May 1 no more artificially colored tea can be 
imported into the United States according to government 
direction. 

Fire which threatened to destroy a square in the down- 
town retail district of Los Angeles, Cal., raged for several 
hours February 16, destroying the Byrne building and several 
retail stores. Loss is estimated at $450,000, 

Ground will be broken in New York city this spring for a 
$750,000 hotel for sailors. .The enterprise fathered by the 
seamen’s church institute is the first of its kind in the 
worid. 

In the thirteen years of its existence the Chicago & Mil- 
waukee Blectric railroad reports that not a single fatal 
accident has resulted from its operations. During that time 
between 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 passengers were carried. 


Washington. 


Robert Collier’s biplane, the first of the aeronautical re- 
serve air scouts to be accepted by the War Department for 
patrol duty on the Mexican border, was shipped from New 
York and reached San Antonio February 18. 


To investigate the condition under which certain South 
African animals might be imported into this country to in- 
habit the swamps of Louisiana and other southern states, 
Maj. F. O. Burnham, South African explorer and mining 
engineer, will leave Washington soon for South Africa. The 
idea is embodied in a bill introduced by Representative 
Broussard, of Louisiana, in the last session of Congress. 


Director of the Census Bureau Durand in his annual re- 
port states that the entire cost of field work on population 


and agriculture for the thirteenth census was about $5,855,- 
500, an increase over 1900 of about $1,587,606. 

The noted “boycott” case brought by the Buck's Stove & 
Range Company against the American Federation of Labor 
in the local courts ended when the Supreme Court dismissed 
the appeal to it from the lower court. The action does not 
affect the contempt case against President Gompers and two 
other officials of the federation. 

The Supreme Court February 20 granted a request that it 
review the conviction of officials of the American Naval 
Stores Company, accused of having violated the Sherman 
antitrust law. ‘This is the first time men have come before 
the court to have set aside sentences of imprisonment for 
alleged violations of this iaw. 


As the result of a protest of the British consul at Port-au- 
Prince against the reign of terror in Haiti, the Department 
of States Kebruary 21 made representations to the Haitien 
government on the wholesale execution of revolutionary pris- 
oners, advising the authorities to adopt a more reasonable 
course. 

The text of a new treaty with Japan, designed to replace 
that of 1894 and drawn with the special design of eliminat- 
ing the restrictions upon immigration contained in that 
treaty, was laid before the Senate February 21 by President 
Taft. 

Passage of the Canadian reciprocity agreement before the 
adjournment of Congress next week seemed almost certain 
February 21. President aft no doubt will call an extra 
session of Congress unless the treaty shall be ratified. 

The naval appropriation bill which passed the House Feb- 
ruary 22 provides for the construction of two new battle- 
ships, two fleet colliers, eight torpedo boat destroyers and 
four submarine torpedo boats. 

Representative Amos Lawrence Allen, of Maine, who was 
for many years private secretary to the late Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed, died in Washington Iebruary 20 of pneumonia. 

Objections by Germany to the American plan for the 
financial rehabilitation of Liberia has delayed the consumma- 
tion of the loan of $1,000,000 which the African republic 
is seeking. 

Unless the Chicago & Alton railroad signifies its willing 
ness to establish a fast mail train between St. Louis and 
Chicago, arriving at both cities about 8 a. m. daily, the 
postal authorities will make arrangements with the St, Louis 
& San Francisco road for the service. i 

After protracted debate on the conference report on the 
army appropriation bill February 16 the Ilouse went on 
record in favor of 230 extra officers for the army in order 
that trained men may be assigned to the national guard 
organization of the several states to increase the efficiency 
of the militia as a reserve force in time of war. 

The Federal Census Bureau gives Abbeville, Ga., a popula- 
tion of 1,201; Rochester, Ind., 3,364; Warsaw, Ind., 4,430; 
Gladstone, Mich., 4,211; Bridgeport, Tex., 2,000; Elmhurst, 
Ill., 2,360, and Naperville, IIL, 3,449. 

Tennessee has a population of 2,184,789, of which 78.31 
percent are white people, 21.68 percent negroes and .04 
percent other colors, 

Sensational charges were made at the Pan-American com- 
mercial conference at Washington February 16 that the 
government bureau of statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was issuing misleading statistics on the 
export trade of the United States. 

Commander Herbert G, Gates, of the United States navy, 
died in Washington February 17 of apoplexy. He was born 
at Bay City, Mich., April 6, 1867. 


The Department of State has granted permission to the 
Mexican government to purchase arms, ammunition and 
supplies at Yuma, Ariz., for 200 constabulary who are being 
sent from lower California through American territory to 
Mexical, to protect the Colorado river dam. 


An issue of $3,000,000 to $50,000,000 of 3 percent Panama 
bonds seems certain to be made as soon as Congress passes 
the bill authorizing the secretary of the treasury to with- 
hold the new securities from use as a basis for additional 
national bank notes, 

Senator La Follette February 22 introduced in the Senate 
two resolutions which seek to prevent the alleged disclosure 


of United States naval secrets to other countries. 


“Japan and the United States will go to war in the near 
future. The Panama canal will be destroyed and in the end 
this nation will carry the war to Japan and conquer that 
kingdom,” was prophesied by Representative Hobson, of 
Alabama, on the floor of the louse of Representatives 
February 20. 





FOREIGN. 


The Russian government has asked the duma in session 
at St. Petersburg to vote $60,000,000 for the construction 
of four battleships by 1915. ‘The vessels are to be named 
Sebastopol, Petropavlovsk, Gangut and Poltava. 

A hurricane on the German coast recently damaged a 
number of vessels. Several craft have grounded in the 
Baltic sea. 

The viceroy of Manchuria estimated that. the fatalities 
in Manchuria from the bubonic plague already have reached 
65,000. 

The Argentine congress has approved the bill authorizing 
the government to spend $19,300,000 on the construction 
and equipment of state railways, 

Total traffic on Canadian canals in 1910 amounted to 
42,503,305 tons, an increase of 9,857,407 tons as compared 
with 1909. 


The Canadian Pacific will expend around $5,000,000 in 
Toronto and vicinity, $2,000,000 for land purchases, $2,000,- 
000 for freight yard improvement and $1,000,000 for a new 
office building. 


More than 1,266 miles were added to the railway systems 
of Argentina during 1910, including government lines under 
construction. 

It was announced February 14 that five American financial 
experts had been selected by the Persian government to 
reorganize her financial system. 

Announcement was made February 15 that the Canadian 
Northern railway, in addition to the 1,500 miles of additions 
by way of branch lines in the prairie provinces, will extend 
its line from Ottawa to Toronto, opening up unexplored 
parts of Canada. 

Advices to the ministry of colonies, Paris, France, Feb- 
ruary 17, stated that peace has been restored in the Quadai 
region of Senegal, French West Africa, following a fight near 
Dorothi, in which 200 Arabs were slain. In the Darkouti 
region January 12 Captain Modat routed the hostile tribe 
of the Sultan Senoussi after a fierce battle, in which the 
sultan and three of his sons, several chiefs and 300 tribes- 
men were killed and 400 wounded. The French lost eight 
native soldiers. 

Foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1910 exceeded in 
value that of any previous year and surpassed the total of 
1909 by nearly $550,000,000. 

British shipyards in 1910 launched 1,164 vessels, repre 
senting a total of 1,317,400 tons as against 1,102 vessels of 
1,159,000 tons in 1909 and 1,318 vessels of 1,033,000 tons 
in 1908. 


Strikes in the United Kingdom in 1910 involved directly 
508,538 working people, who lost the wages of 9,840,000 
working days. Strikes numbered 506, of which 422 were 
failures. 

A violent earthquake at Monastir, Macedonia, and else- 
where throughout the vilayet of Monastir February 20 de- 
molished several mosques and houses and caused the loss 
of several lives. 

Dr. Arthur Keith, lecturing before the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, England, February 20, expressed the 
opinion that humans, whereof the modern Englishman is a 
type, existed at least 170,000 years ago. 

It is reported that in an encounter between revolutionists 
led by Enrique Flores Magon and a force under General 
Navarro, near Guadalupe, Mexico, more than ninety rebels 
were killed and many wounded. 

The first artisan recently was given life membership in 
the Prussian House of Lords in the person of Harry Plate, 
a plumber of Hanover, 

The bill to abolish the veto power of the house of lords 
was introduced into the commons February 21 by Premier 
Asquith and was passed February 22 by the government's 
full majority of 124. 

After four hours’ deliberation the [rish party in London, 
England, February 21, decided not to take part in the corona- 
tion festivities. 

A special dispatch from St. Petersburg, Russia, February 
20, said a rumor was current that a whole army corps of 
36,000 men was preparing to reoccupy Kulja, a district of 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Plans are under way to build at London, England, three 
new docks, capable of accommodating the largest ship afloat 
or projected, to improve the present docks and increase the 
depth of the river, at an estimated cost of $72,500,000, about 
$20,000,000 of which is for expendifure on immediate 
construction. 

Tribesmen who are allies of Seyid Idrisee, the leader of the 
outbreak in Yemen against Turkish authority, recently cap 
tured at Zuhra a convoy of eighty camels with provisions 
and ammunition destined for the garrison at Elhuhjeh. ‘The 
deputy governor of Loheia attempted to recapture the sup- 
plies but was defeated. The casualties number fifty killed 


The Russian government considers the tone of the Chinese 
reply to the Russian note demanding a closer adherence to 
the provisions of the treaty of 1881 affecting Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan most conciliatory and satisfactory. 


February 22 China officially declared its adherence to the 
provisions of the treaty of 1881 and regrets that Russia 
claims unreasonable rights thereunder. It objects to further 
extra treaty privileges but desires to continue friendly rela 
tions with Russia. 


In answer to allegations that reciprocity with the United 
States will result in annexation, the Canadian parliament 
February 22 formally declared political loyalty to Great 
Britain. 

The American Navy League celebrated Washington's birth- 
day at a largely attended banquet February 22 at London, 
England. 

Official census concluded in December last shows the popu 
lation of Germany to be 64,641,278, 

Harry C, Dell, an American, has been arrested as a spy 
by the Mexican federal forces at Tia Juana and has appealed 
to friends in California to save him from execution. 

It was reported from Trondhjem, Norway, February 22 
that a violent hurricane springing up from the southwest 
caught the Christians and fishing fleet unprepared to mect 
it and it is feared that heavy loss has been sustained. Seven 
lives are known to have been lost. 

Part of the railway station at Havre, France, was de- 
stroyed by fire February 19 at a loss of $2,000,000. Ninety 
freight cars were burned. The mails in the station were 
saved. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Late last week, and at the beginning of this week, 
the financial reviewer had much to say about the 
lowering of the Bank of England discount rate from 
4 percent to 31%4 percent, while the open market dis- 
counts declined to 2% percent. On January 26 the 
Bank of England reduced its rate from 4% to 4 per- 
cent, which followed the reduction on December 1 of 
from 5 percent to 4% percent. The late reduction 
was expected to have considerable effect on the foreign 
exchange market, which has been  sentimentally 
affected by the prospect of a large disposition abroad 
of American bonds. It was thought in high quarters 
on this side, however, that as our balance of trade 
against Europe now stands this country is in no need 
of a favorable exchange situation, and an unloading 
of bonds overseas, to restore our credit balance as it 
stood last year. Statistics show that our merchandise 
exports have been increasing and our imports decreas- 
ing, both of which are in the right direction for the 
good health of domestic finances. Moreover, foreign 
subscription to American bonds, though of great advan- 
tage to the exchange situation, increases our indebted 
ness abroad, which must have a future day of reckon- 
ing; and it is the experience of the past that the 
reckoning comes when our money and financial situ- 
ation is least able to stand the strain. Though it is 
true that this country’s enormous enterprises have 
largely been financed from foreign capitalistic sources, 
it seems as if we had reached that degree of available 
wealth to be able mainly to take care of our expan- 
sions. 

* * ” 

The bond market continues to show favorable con- 
ditions, though the stock market since the first of the 
month has suffered a decline. The popular demand still 
is for bonds that yield above 5 percent income. A fair 
to good market for bonds of the kind indicated is 
evident from the fact that large blocks have been ab- 
sorbed within the last two months. Accumulated money 
is pressing for employment, but it will not come into 
the market unless at rates that will assure a fair re 
turn. 

* « * 

At the end of last year it was held in eastern sea- 
board shipping quarters that an important considera- 
tion of foreign exchange was that the steamship com- 
panies had heavy bookings of grain to transport to 
Europe, which would last for some time into the year 
1911. Exports in January evidently substantiate this 
prognostication. During January 9,750,000 bushels of 
corn were exported, against 6,000,000 bushels in Janu- 
ary, 1910, and other similar increases represented 
exports valued at $12,873,178, against $10,488,735 in 
the corresponding month last year. The recent January 
was the first month since June, last year, in which an 
increase had been shown. It is pointed out that the 
decline of prices of wheat and corn has had the effect 
of opening markets abroad for our grain, as American 
produet now can compete with grain grown in other 
countries that help in the furnishing of the European 
supply. Thus what has been a loss to producers in the 
United States helps our exports and adds to the trade 
balance in favor of this country. It is now recognized 
that the crops of last year were the basis of the great 
improvement that has taken place in financial condi- 
tions on this side of the ocean, and that enough of the 
unspld grain and other exportable crops still is left to 
continue the improvement. The lowering of prices and 
the collapse of speculation have gone far to induce for- 
eign buyers again to turn to America for supplies. 
While this may be so in respect to foreign trade rela- 
tions, and a betterment of financial conditions so far 
as the seaboard banks are concerned, as well as reflec- 
tively in the money situation all over the country, in 
the outset of the year, there may be a reactionary 
phase to be developed in future months. Low prices, 
long continued, do not conduce to the buying power of 
the farmers, nor to the brisk trade of country mer- 
chants or the manufacture of such things as the rural 
communities buy. Neither do low prices for farm 
products favor the payment of indebtedness by the 
farming class, or the financial condition of rural busi- 
ness men, including the banks. Thus what now may 
be considered an advantage in international trade and 
the current monetary and credit conditions may be a 
boomerang within the next nine months, especially in 
case of serious crop shortages. But presently consid- 
ered the increase in export of breadstuffs inspires sat- 
isfaction in the shipping circles of the eastern sea- 
board, because it contrasts so favorably with conditions 
in the recent years of high prices in this country. In 
1907 the year’s exports of breddstuffs totaled a value 
of $204,456,000; in 1908 such exports dropped to 
$186,832,200; in 1909 to $129,191,000, and in 1910 the 
total export value was $95,704,000, A special feature 
of the situation, however, is that the flour market con- 
tinues dull, in respect to both domestic and foreign 
trade; an explanation of which is that the stocks of 
wheat now in the hands of the millers cost too much 
for profit in manufacture into flour. 


7 * * 


According to the recently issued preliminary state- 
ment of Census Director Durand, South Dakota has 95 
grist mills, turning out annual products of a valuation 
of $6,208,216; 95 butter factories, with an annual 
product valued at $2,685,511; printing and publishing, 
391 establishments, with an annual output of $1,974,951; 
92 bakeries, producing goods valued at $1,160,536 a 


year, and other industries with less than $1,000,000 
value of annual products in any individual case. There 
were 1,019 manufacturing establishments in 1909, com- 
pared with 686 in 1904, an inerease of 333, or 49 
percent. The capital invested in South Dakota manu- 
facturing establishments in 1909 was $12,971,000, a 
gain of $5,386,000, or 71 percent over $7,585,000 in 
1904, The average capital per. establishment approxi- 
mated $13,000 in 1909 and $11,000 in 1904. The cost 
of materials used in 1909 was $11,463,000, against 
$8,697,000 in 1904, an inerease of $2,766,000, or 32 
percent. The average per establishment in 1909 ap- 
proximated $11,000; in 1909, $13,000. The value of 
products in 1909 was $17,845,000; in 1909, $13,085,000, 
an increase of $4,760,000, or 36 percent. 
» ” * 


Details of the export trade of the United States for 
January, 1911, and the seven months ended with 
January, this year, compared with those of correspond- 
ing periods of last year, have been completed and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. The principal articles show- 
ing inereases in the seven months ended with January, 
compared with the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year, are named as follows: Agricultural imple- 
ments, lumber, cotton cloths, builders’ hardware, sheets 
and plates of steel, boots and shoes, scientific instru- 
ments, pipes and fittings, automobiles, naphthas, metal- 
working machinery, typewriters, sewing machines, 
electrical machinery, sole leather, structural iron and 
steel, furniture, naval stores, cotton wearing apparel, 
copper, raw cotton, corn and coal. The principal 
articles showing a decline in value of exports were 
illuminating oil, wheat and wheat flour, leaf tobacco, 
bacon, cattle, and fresh beef. Total exports in January 
were of a money value of $195,500,500, compared with 
$142,200,000 in the like month of 1910; total exports 
in seven months ended with January, this year, 
$1,237,700, against $1,068,200 in the previous year for a 
like period. 

” ” 7 

As soon as Congress shall have passed the pending 
bill authorizing the secretary of the treasury to with 
hold the new securities to be issued for the Panama 
canal enterprise from use as a basis of bank circulation 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 3 percent Panama bonds will 
be issued, it is announced from Washington. In the 
event the present opposition to the legislation affecting 
the proposed bonds should prevent the passage of the 
bill, an issue of 3 percent certificates of indebtedness 
will be the probable next step, as that is the present 
tentative plan of the secretary of the treasury. Such 
certificates would have a run of one year. In view of 
the sale of $100,000,000 industrial bonds during Janu- 
ary, and the prediction that about $500,000,000 more 
will find their way to market in the next few months, 
treasury officials conclude that this is an opportune 
time for an issue of government securities. Secretary 
MacVeagh is said to want to make the issue contem- 
plated a popular one. Recent statistics gathered for 
the secretary show that more than four-fifths of the 
bonds of the United States is owned by the banks, but 
20,000 individuals, out of a population of 92,000,000, 
being registered as holders of government securities. 
This statement shows a strong contrast with the con 
dition of France, where there are 5,000,000 investors 
in government securities in a population of 40,000,000. 
Treasury officials think that the demand in some parts 
of the country for a system of bank deposit guaranty, 
and the popular response that has been made to the 
postal savings system, indicate a popular demand for 
government means of investment such as would be 
presented by bonds available to the public. 

* * * 


At the end of last week and the beginning of this 
week increased activity in finished lines of steel and 
more buying of pig iron were reported. More blast 
furnaces were going into operation in the Pittsburg 
district, and the Carnegie Steel Company’s furnaces 
were running 70 percent capacity, with a continuous 
gain. The National Tube Company had added to its 
furnace capacity in the Pittsburg district, and will 
have all of its furnaces soon running in the Wheeling 
district, together with its mills at Pittsburg. Within 
a few days it was estimated that four blocks of pig 
iron had been sold, aggregating a total of 500,000 tons. 
Of this total it was understood that the International 
Harvester Company purchased 100,000 tons and that 
W. C. Clough & Co., of Chicago, contracted for 50,000 
tons. Jt was reported that low prices had been made 
on pig iron in order to induce business, considerable 
activity having developed in the Chicago district, 
where bargain prices offered on southern material had 
been taken advantage of by buyers. The most active 
business in the iron and. steel trade has been manifest 
in buying by agricultural implement concerns, and 
east iron pipe manufacturers, 3usiness in structural 
material is reported fair, but new business in steel 


rails is reported light, though advices of Wednesday of 


this week indicate a purchase of 40,000 tons by the 
Chieago & North-Western railway, 15,000 tons early 
export to Argentina and 10,000 tons to the Philippines. 
More activity in plate mills was reported. 


* * * 


Gross earnings of the United States Steel Company 
from April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1910, nearly 
reached the enormous sum of $6,000,000,000, or more 


than the present combined national bank deposits of 
the country, says a competent authority. Total net 
earnings, deducting manufacturing and other costs, 
aggregated in the period indicated $1,202,303,763, a 
sum equal to the total paid up capital of the country’s 
national banks. Of this total net the corporation has 
paid out for depreciation and extraordinary replace- 
ments approximately $206,000,000; interest on bonds 
nearly $269,500,000, and in preferred dividends 
$125,000,000. Dividends paid represent nearly 75 per- 
cent on the preferred stock and 25 percent on the 
common stock. During the ten years of its existence 
the corporation has expended or appropriated for new 
construction and acquisition of properties $215,000,000, 
of which $36,500,000 has been appropriated for the 
Gary plant. 
* ” . 

The statement has been made by no less an authority 
than the president of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company that emigration from the United States. to 
the prairie section of western Canada, this year, will 
exceed that of last year to the extent of 50,000 to 
60,000 individuals, Last year about 150,000 persons 
from the United States migrated to Canada to take 
up farming and kindred pursuits. In view of. this 
movement it is interesting to note the efforts the 
Canadian Pacific railway is making to open up agri- 
cultural lands to cultivation in a section of the North- 
west where moisture is insuflicient for the production 
of crops. About four years ago the land department 
of the railway company named undertook irrigation 
works that involved an expenditure of $16,000,000, 
The scheme covered practically 3,000,000 acres of land. 
The first block comprised about 400,000 acres, and the 
work when completed cost $5,000,000. A second block 
of about 500,000 acres is now being irrigated, at a cost 
of $8,000,000. A third block is shortly to be placed ' 
under contract, and will include 250,000 acres, the cost 
of its irrigation to be $2,500,000. The greater part of 
the first block was sold in.the fall of 1909 at a round 
sum of $21,000,000, or at an average price of about 
$20 an acre. Unsold lands now amount to 13,300,000 
acres. Though no estimate of the value of this land 
fairly can be undertaken, a tentative valuation of 
$12 an acre makes a basis for a total valuation of 
$159,000,000. At the present time the Canadian 
Pacifie’s irrigation works comprise 1,586 miles of 
canals and ditches. The head gates of the main canal 
are on Bow river, about two miles from Calgary, 
Alberta. This canal is seventeen miles long and of a 
uniform width of 60 feet at the bottom and 120 feet 
at the water level. It empties into a reservoir about 
three miles long, one-half mile wide and forty feet 
deep. The secondary canals, three in number, extend 
ing from this reservoir, are each 30 feet wide at the 
bottom and 60 feet at the water level and have a 
water depth of eight feet. The combined length of 
these canals is 180 miles, From these secondary canals 
distributing ditches are run in every direction. Com 
pleted, the project will represent a total of about 4,500 
miles of canal, which will have involved an excavation 
of between 27,000,000 and 28,000,000 eubie yards of 
earth. The irrigation tract of 3,000,000 acres has a 
westerly inclination of 1,100 feet, which greatly will 
facilitate the operation of the canal system. 


The following in behalf of the much eriticized and 
frequently derided corporation, as an organized busi 
ness, is from a periodical called Business and the 
Bookkeeper. Evidently the writer, J. D, Carlson, 
mainly had in mind the larger corporations which a 
class of careless and sensational writers and speakers 
are in the habit of calling trusts and monopolies; but 
the article as a whole contains so much truth and 
wisdom that it is reproduced here with the purpose of 
setting a few, at least, to thinking of corporations 
along reasonable lines: 


There is no taint of aristocracy in a corporation. 
On the contrary, it is based upon democracy and 
liberty. A corporation is organized self-help. It 
is a few able, daring, efficient men, getting to- 
gether to do, for profit, some work which is greatly 
to the advantage of the whole public. Some cor- 
porations, of course, are spurious. They are not 
organized to do real business, merely to pretend to 
do business. But I am not writing of make-be 
lieves. I am describing the birth of those great solid 
structures of Big Business which are today the 
main factors in the progress of the United States. 
Our corporations were started to do what the 
public, as a whole, had not the nerve or the know! 
edge to do. That is the answer to the ‘‘Why’’ of 
Big Business. Whatever was too risky to be done 
by the government, or too big to be done by one 
man, had to be done by an organized body of vol 
unteers. Every corporation started with the con 
sent of the public. Its charter had to be signed 
by the elected officials of the government. And 
in every case there was an agreement that what 
the corporation proposed to do was for the public 
good, So when we come to take a corporation to 
pieces and see how it was made we find that it is 
no more than a small fraction of the public, set 
apart and organized to do some special work. It 
is a device whereby a nation develops some new 
and difficult line of business. It is not a thing 
outside the nation, but inside. 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE HARDWOOD REVIEW. 

TOWNSEND, TENN., Feb. 13.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In common with many other members of the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association I can recall the time when 
there was practically no standard method of grading hard- 
wood lumber at the mill. The product was sold largely on 
the unsatisfactory basis of log run. Discriminative operators 
would visit the points of manufacture, guess at what a pile 
contained, make an offer and take a chance in getting their 
money’s worth or more, but could have no assurance that 
any two shipments would be of exactly similar character and 
value. 

This condition was responsible for the organization of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and everyone identified 
with this association feels highly gratified with its accom- 
plishments. The endeavor of those at the head of this 
organization has been to reduce the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber to a science; to establish a basis of standard 
inspection; to place the hardwood manufacturing industry 
of the South on a high plane, and to give the consumer 
parity of value in so far as is practical regardless of from 
whom the stock is secured. ‘ 

I believe that an idea of how nearly this object has been 
achieved can be secured from a careful, unprejudiced reading 
of the grading rules published by the association. Our grad- 
ing rules have been evolved with a view of placing a pre- 
mium on lumber that is perfectly manufactured. 

Another feature of the work of the association has been 
to create more fraternal relations between manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers. While ours is a manufacturers’ 
organization, the dealer and the consumer have been con- 
sulted. They have attended our meetings and are eligible 
in the association. We believe as a result of this getting 
together that we will come to a better understanding of 
what others need and that great good has been and will be 
accomplished along these lines. It is our purpose to foster 
this fraternal good fellowship and teach the consumer the 
value of lumber honestly manufactured and properly classi 
fled with respect to quality. 

We belleve that in no organization can be found a more 
representative lot of Americans than those composing this 
association, and we do not exclude from this comparison the 
sterling Americans in the halls of Congress. We covet for 
the association a place in the commercial and industrial life 
of the nation second to that occupied by no other institution. 

There are other things in life besides getting a man’s 
money, and we desire and intend to take these other things 
into account. ‘Trickery in the hardwood trade is on the 


wane. There is some of it left. There is mixing grades, , 


raising grades and raising the tally—sporadic instances 
which are giving way before the progress made by better 
understanding of business and what is business and what is 
not. ‘These are merely features of the square deal, which nat- 
urally are recognized and approved by every fair minded 
man and every potent association. 

The hardwood trade is facing new gvebteme each year. 
With the growing scarcity of virgin timber of high quality 
and the increase in the cost of production high quality lumber 
is becoming scarce. Producers do not encounter any diffi- 
culty in finding a market for thelr good stock. The great 
problem is to create an outlet for the low grades. The 
members of our organization are fully aware of the im 
portance of the work to be done, the investigations to be 
made and the tests to be conducted so as to shape the poor 
end of the product for the needs of the consumer and to 
give it a commercial value. In a practical way this will 
increase the cost to the lumber manufacturer, who in some 
cases must carry his process further than has been the 
custom, but it will give the consumer a material more nearly 
suited to his requirements and probably at a lower price than 
it could be secured were the old methods to be continued 
without change. 

In dealing with these questions the association rank and 
file solicits the cordial support and coiperation of all inter- 
ested in hardwoods, in timber lands and in finished factory 
products, and we believe we are entitled to such codperation, 
basing our claims on our record. Our accomplishments, we 
believe, have been of direct benefit to everyone interested in 
hardwoods. All problems, ethics, methods and ways and 
means of handling the trade to advantage and conducting 
business intelligently and conscientiously are discussed by 
members and the management with a view of settling them 
for our mutual benefit. The vast amount of literature sent 
out by the secretary and the great volume of correspondence 
emanating therefrom is for the sole purpose of improving 
the service. We court investigation and solicit the support 
of everyone interested in the broad lines of improvement, 
believing that only by working along these lines is it possi- 
ble to Insure a general betterment of prosperity of the hard- 
wood trade. 

Current conditions should prove satisfactory. Prices are 
on a fairly remunerative basis for the bulk of the hardwood 
mill product. Stocks have not increased materially and the 
immediate and prospective future of the hardwood industry 
is encouraging. Personally, I have great faith in our in- 
dustry. There is no fear of a heavy overproduction, and this 
is due largely to the relative inaccessibility of the remaining 
hardwood timber, necessitating a heavy investment in order 
to put in a plant for the conversion of timber into lumber. 
The manufacturing cost must necessarily continue to in- 
crease as It becomes necessary to build additional miles of 
logging road. To cut timber of relatively lower quality or 
where the stand is much lighter than it has heretofore been 
taken out increases the cost. In the southern Appalachians 
the logging problem is of first importance. The river is 
giving place to the railroad as a carrier of logs and this 
means an increase in costs, which must necessarily give 
permanency to the market and cause values gradually to 
increase. To my mind, the hardwood industry east of the 
Mississippi river occupies a position almost unique among 


industrial operations of anything like relative size and im- 
portance. The difficulties surrounding production more effect- 
ually control the supply than any agreement or understand- 
ing possibly could. A heavy fall of snow, a landslide or a 
washout will do more to curtail production than any human 
agency, and that is the feature of mountain logging which 
every operator must take into account. 

The policy of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
not changing, but we are endeavoring to broaden our work 
so as to take in all approved modern methods of educating 
ourselves and our customers, realizing that as soon as we 
all know we will be able to do business with greater satis- 
faction and on a more profitable basis. 

W. B. TOWNSEND, 
President, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 





USE OF KNOTTY FINISH. 

Cuicagco, ILL., Feb, 20.—-Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
lave you any knowledge of the general use of sound, knotty 
lumber for the manufacture of furniture, such as desks, 
chiffoniers, bureaus etc.? In a number of the large cities 
during the last few months I have noticed many of these 
products which have been made out of very knotty red gum 
and birch. The desks were made both from 4/4-inch stock 
and from veneer. ‘The appearance was very beautiful and, 
after thoroughly examining the product I was at a loss to 
find any fault with it. ‘Tight, sound knots do not affect the 
strength of the wood and for the uses [ have mentioned 
should not be considered in the light of defects as they re 
celve practically no wear or tear. 

It seems to me that if this practice were adopted generally 
by manufacturers of desks and other kinds of furniture, and 
were even extended to interior trim and other kinds of finish 
that it would be a big step toward partially solving the 
problem of the utilization of low grade hardwood lumber. 

HI. S. Sackerr, 
Forest Servicé-——In Charge of Wood Utilization 





ITALIAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.--Editors AMmrRICAN LUM 
BERMAN: ‘This bureau is in receipt of a report from an 
American consulate in Italy relative to the desire of a 
firm in that country to represent American manufacturers 
of white and red oak staves, piteh pine lumber and spirits 
of turpentine and resin. The concern in question further 
advises the consulate that it is familiar with the trade in 
the articles mentioned and can guarantee a large sale of 
the same if prices and conditions are favorable. Refer 
ences will be furnished if desired. Correspondence may be 
in English, French or Italian. 

It is suggested that an announcement concerning the 
above subject be published in your journal, together with 
the statement that interested firms can obtain the name and 
address of the Italian firm referred to by addressing the 
Bureau of Manufactures and mentioning Opportunity No. 
5904. A. H. BALDWIN, 

Chief, Bureau of Manufactures 


eee > 


COST OF PRODUCING LUMBER. 


BiceLow, Ark., Feb. 13.— Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Regarding cost of producing lumber would state that as 
there are virtually no two firms using the same basis of 
cost figures such as you produce in your editorial of the 
lith are of no value, except the total, the depreciation 
charge and interest on plant, the latter of which we judge 
to mean interest on the amount actually invested and has 
nothing »whatever to do with any interest on borrowed 
money, and, if such is the case, would ask where the in- 
terest on borrowed money comes in? ‘This possibly may be 
in the miscellaneous items. 

As no two mills’ trade is exactly alike, the cost, of 
course, would vary materially; or, in other words, a mill 
cutting largely to inch would show a materially higher cost 
for sawing than a mill cutting one-third of its stock to 
2-inch and timbers, and this is equally true of planing mill 
costs, for if a firm is selling its output largely S2S for the 
inch and S1iS&1E for the 2-inch, its planing mill cost would 
be much lower than the firms that are running largely to 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding, casing, base ete. 

We think the total cost is a very good thing, with the 
explanation that in this total cost there should be charged 
a certain price for stumpage; that is, the price that the 
stumpage is actually worth, not what it costs; second, in- 
terest on the amount of capital stock actually invested by 
the parties, as well as interest they pay on borrowed 
money; and, third, the depreciation a thousand feet, based 
on charging off from 75 to 90 percent of the investment 
during the life of the plant, this depreciation varying 
according to investment. 

We feel that if all firms were to adopt that policy it 
would materially inerease the selling price of lumber if 
taken in conjunction with the lumber they actually pro- 
duce: or, in other words, we feel that a great many yellow 
pine people are fooling themselves, Take the year 1910 for 
an example, and assuming that some firms have sold a 
larger percent of their B and better and No. 1 common 
than their actual output called for, consequently they 
might show a fictitious profit, as they have a larger percent 
of No. 2, 8 and 4 common on hand and a less percentage of 
B and better and No. 1 common, and if they manufacture 
nothing during 1911, their loss in 1911 will offset any profit 
that they thought they had made in 1910. To sum up the 
matter, we believe you would be doing great good if you 
could impress upon the manufacturers the fact that stump- 
age should be charged at real value, interest should be 
Included on investment, as well as that paid for borrowed 
money, and that the depreciation should be figured so that 


75 to 90 percent of the investment cost of the saw mill, 
planing mill, houses and railroad should be wiped out at 
the end of the sawing period. 
FouRCHE RIvER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Fr. H. Hartshorn, General Manager. 





FAULTY ACCOUNTING. 
, Miss., Feb. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Referring to editorial in your issue of February 11, we have 
gone over our figures for the last year and submit them 
herewith for your information : 


Cutting skidding Gnd sCalimg... occ ccc ciccecsccses $ 1.737 
Railroad, including building and maintaining trams, 
repairs to equipment, loading and hauling........ 1.146 
Ne UE BUONO secs 5.5. 5icc eo ee aula dome Sieh ore Wes 50 
ED Rae at eas oe ie Bn as oa eos of 1.643 
Sorting, dipping, yarding and shipping yard stock 902 
NESS 5,0 co tid wrareiviacwseieis G attusin oh ae, Salers ee wees 209 
hvu ny uke Ow adh eee Oe Se ae Bhd e-o-2 Sw aS 252 
NNN he ae cs utes ick inal Zachara ate Tu > a dh ac aca acy -705 
Finish shed and shipping dressed stock............ .257 
ESE AE yn ee te ee ee eae 56 
IN, 5 ins ri, se ices 055 1. Gare la-Srth eee Oe UR we ee Eee le 096 
Nik WG UN dom ain ice celh 0 ani ow sd oes owe ea ark ai Om 105 
Miscellaneous expense, including superintendence... . -28 
PD 0 MUNIN o.oo 0 a Arora Mwave eee bine + ores s 60 
DNNMENIEY, heh 6 acid vaaes ewe e ae ce ie ia eae ab leah anaete -50 
I Sacra Galant wa Okan hin de dating plage bed ea a eiacarale aed 5.00 
MR o's, isda Ge ais orn. aca See Oe SE oe dab ake $14.492 


The figures for each item are arrived at by taking the 
total paid out for the item and dividing it by the amount 
manufactured for the year, 

In the matter of dry kilning, for instance, we did not put 
through the kilns nearly all we manufactured, which makes 
that item appear lower than it should be, but took the 
amount paid for kiln drying and divided it by the entire 
amount manufactured to get our average, 

We believe. as you state in your editorial, that there 
should be enough charged off for depreciation to wipe the 
plant out at the end of operations. As you say, a useless 
saw mill is a worthless one, especially after it has been used 
a term of years. We believe there is too much diversity in 
accounting among lumbermen and do not believe there are 
half a dozen yellow pine mills in a hundred which, if their 
accounts were properly kept, would show any profit the 
last year. Of course, if they were fortunate enough to have 
hought their stumpage ten years ago and do not charge off 
inything for depreciation of plant and interest on the in- 
vestment, they are deceiving themselves and think they are 
making their lumber at a good deal less than they are. 

MISSISSIPPI OPERATOR. 





JANUARY REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments of redwood during January were about 
15,000,000 feet less than in December, but the record of 
shipments during the last eighteen years shows that 
January shipments have exceeded last month in only 
three times in the whole period. 

Of the total shipments of last month San Francisco 
took 15,934,787 feet; southern California, 8,504,814 
feet; Oregon, 14,945 feet; Australia and other oriental 
ports, 1,693,282 feet; the total shipments in January 
being 26,147,828 feet. In January, 1910, the bay of San 
Francisco took 19,644,060 feet, about 4,000,000 feet more 
than the corresponding month of the present year 
Southern California ports received approximately 1,000, 
000 feet more in last January than in January, 1910. 
Australia and other oriental ports used in January, 1911, 
nearly a million feet more than in the January last pre 
ceding. 

The appended table shows for comparison January 
shipments during the last eighteen years: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF JANUARY SHIPMENTS OF REDWOOD 
DURING THE LAST EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


To To 
Total To San southern all other 
YRAR shipments. Francisco. California. ports. 
ee 8,724,292 5,189,607 3,247,717 286,968 


DY sds0scnes 13.861,90% 3 


7,440,785 5,677,413 743,965 
8,549,156 4,866,099 1,033,452 
8,487,418 3,350,489 2,387,252 
12,732,818 5,882,607 518,488 
8,950,408 2,282,817 
10,179,817 5,384,386 1,450,695 


086,626 
11,681,669 2,844,570 5" 402,396 
16,131,610 4,410,355 4,614,550 
r 19,644,060 7,076,470 38,121,651 
BOE sccesiviscies 2 y147, 828 15,934,787 8,504,814 1,708,227 


POO OV 
PROPOSED MEXICAN TIMBER LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT, 


SALTILLO, MEX., Feb. 18.—The opening of a large tract 
of virgin timber by the construction of a railroad from 
La Paz, a station on the Coahuila & Pacific division of 
the National Railways of Mexico, will soon be accom 
plished. The grading of the proposed road was started 
recently and it will be rushed to completion. It is stated 
that lumber mills will be established and the manufac 
tured product marketed in the central and northern parts 
of the republic. The timber is white pine and oak. Th 
absence of timber in the vicinity in this city also makes 
fuel expensive and it is expected that the new railroad 
will enable the laying down of cordwood here at a price 
much below that which prevails. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


LIABILITY OF OPTION HOLDER WHO SELLS TIM- 
BER BUT HAS LAND CONVEYED SO IT 
CUTS OUT THE BUYER. 

Where S. has an option to purchase certain lands, and 
sells the standing timber thereon to B., and thereafter 
procures the title to said land to be conveyed to N. and 
contracts with N. to protect him (S.) in his contract with 
B., without B.’s knowledge or consent, and thereafter N. 
sells the land to D. & D., who are innocent purchasers, 
without reserving the rights of B. to take such timber 
from said land, S. is liable to B. for whatever damages 
he sustains by being prevented from removing the timber 
from said land. Where one party to a contract volun- 
tarily places himself in a position where he is unable to 
carry out the provisions of his contract, he is as liable for 
a breach thereof as though he had deliberately refused 
to comply with its provisions.—Supreme court of Idaho in 

Bell vs. Shields, 11 Pac. 1076. 











GUARDING MACHINERY. 

The supreme court of Wisconsin says that there can 
hardly be any justification for the claim that, while the 
employer must exercise only ordinary care in discovering 
whether a gearing or a shaft should be fenced or guarded, 
yet, having discovered that a guard must be put in place, 
such guard must afford an ajsolute protection to the 
employee at all times and under all circumstances when 
he is engaged in the line of his employment, If only ordi- 
nary care is required in the first place in discovering a 
defect, ordinary care is all that is necessary in guarding 
it. The true rule, subject only to limitation as to ob- 
viously unsafe places, is that, if the employer furnish 
such a guard as is in general use among employers of 
ordinary caution in the same line of business and under 
the same circumstances, he has discharged the duty im- 
posed upon him, and the guard so furnished is in a legal 
sense reasonably safe, and the dangerous machinery has 
been securely guarded within the meaning of the Wiscon- 
sin statute. This rule of law requires the employer to 
exercise ordinary care in providing a guard or fence for 
such machinery as is required to be guarded or fenced. 
West vs. Bayfield Mill Company, 128 N. W. 992. 


LUMBER COMPANY ENTITLED .TO LIEN AFTER 
OWNER HAD PAID CONTRACTOR IN FULL. 

A property owner paid a contractor in full for building 
a house for him and later was confronted by the lumber 
company from which the contractor obtained the lumber for 
the house asserting a lien on the house for the price of the 
lumber. The property owner claimed that the lumber bill 
had been paid, insisting that the money which he had paid 
the contractor had been paid by the latter to the lumber 
company, Which credited it on other debts it had against 
the contractor. But it appeared that during the year the 
contractor had bought from the lumber company something 
like $20,000 worth of material; that he had made no ap- 
propriation of the payments as they were made, and that 
the company had no knowledge where the money he paid to 
it came from. Under such circumstances, the court of ap- 
peals of Kentucky holds that the lumber company was en- 
titled to a lien, It particularly points out that the prop- 
erty owner gave his checks to the contractor, who cashed 
them, and made his own payments to the lumber company, 
so that there was nothing in the transaction to put the 
company on notice that the money it received came from this 
particular house or should be applied to the payment of this 
particular bill. . In order to deprive the creditor of the 
right to apply a payment where the debtor does not direct 
the application, it must appear that the money of the 
innocent third party can be traced through the debtor to 
the creditor, and the creditor must know that he is receiv- 
ing the third person's money, or there must be facts sutli- 
cient to put him on notice.—-Thacker vs. Bullock Lumber 
Company, 131 8. W. 271. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Judged by reports from many of the leading dis 
tributing centers, the spring movement of doors and 
millwork is well under way in many sections of the 
country and promises before the end of March to reach 
even healthier proportions. Wholesalers report in 
nearly all eases a good volume of current demand for 
small lots, plenty of unfilled orders on their books and 
encouraging prospects for an active trade during the 
season. While there is no assurance of a record-break- 
ing business, there are fully as many inquiries at hand 
at most poihts as there were last year at this time, and in 
some cases an increase is reported. In some instances the 
orders are not in as fair proportion to inquiries as 
wholesalers would like, but most of them have plenty 
in hand to occupy their estimating and shipping depart- 
ments for some time. At the manufacturing end of the 
industry the situation in most respects is indicative 
of a well ordered business. There is a good supply of 
stock goods on hand in manufacturers’ warehouses, 
but the surplus is not of sufficient size to soften prices. 
Carload demand is well maintained at fair values. 
Prices are fairly well sustained on less than carload 
lots, but here and there are found the usual number 
of dealers who appear to be unable to obtain as good 
prices for their output as their neighbors do. 

Conditions reported by the Chicago distributers on 
the whole are satisfactory. Some of them are receiv- 
ing as many inquiries as they did a year ago but orders 
are scarcer. Salesmen report more hesitation among 











buyers than they expected to find. In many parts of 
the country the roads are bad and this combined with 
other spring drawbacks seriously impairs the volume 
of business in the country trade. 

Manufacturers in the Northwest report a little new 
business, although conditions are normal for the time 
of the year, with a light run of orders from the re- 
tail yards, which is steadily increasing. Twin City 
operators say their books are about clear of special 
work, 

Although it is still too early in the season to look 
for a brisk demand for the products of sash, door and 
blind factories, « moderate number of large orders 
have been taken and the factories of Baltimore and 
Maryland as a rule are running full time. The plants 
are not pushed to meet the demands upon them, and 
the absence of anything like a rush tends to encourage 
competition. As a consequence the range of prices is 
not high, nor is it so low as to eliminate all ideas as to 
profit. Sash and door men as a body feel encouraged 
over the outlook. They follow closely the real estate 
news and are impressed with the large number of 
building projects that are being advanced. Some of 
the door mills at Buffalo catering to the eastern trade 
find that business is picking vp a little, with conditions 
in general a little better than they were, although 


local conditions do not appear to show much of an im- 
provement; but this is expected to come within a short 
time, when there will be a greater demand for special 
orders, 

The sash and door trade in Kansas City, Mo., is 
sharing to the full the general improvement in the 
lumber market and spring trade is opening up in a 
manner which promises a very active season. There 
is a — deal of work being figured on at present, 
and the schedules are well balanced as regards large 
and small work. Inquiry among real estate dealers, 
contractors and builders, as well as architects, develops 
the fact that there will in all probability be more 
small dwellings erected this season than was expected. 
The city trade has hardly opened up for spring yet, 
but it will not be long until it does. There is a lot of 
big work in hand and more in sight, while the move- 
ment of regular stock to the country trade is quite 
satisfactory in volume and prices are expected to 
advance before long, in view of the more active buying. 

The window glass situation remains in chaotic con- 
dition. Orders are few and far between and every- 
body seems to be lying back and waiting to see what 
the next move of the American company will be, or 
when it will dump another bunch of glass on the mar- 
ket. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 











Are all glad to welcome each time with 
a cheer, 
Let us consider for once, just this year, 
Why is a lumberman? 


If when we get here, all of us in hordes, 
To talk over freeiy In haughtiest words, 
The wholesalers’ knot holes, and green, 
sappy boards 
And why is a lumberman? 





Or if some one asks us to actually state 


LA SALLE Hore, Cuicaco, Feb. 16. George Wilson Hyphen Jones. Mr. Where all the money goes (the sum must 


The Code of Ethics got a surprise Jones came here from New Yawk and 
at the Illinois convention. It has used to drop the ‘‘r 
been called the Magna Charta of the folks. He has put 
lumber business, the Bible boiled stead of pronouncing it ‘‘ah,’’ now 
down, and other complimentary calls it ‘‘r-r-r,’’ like gnawing a bone. 


: be great) 
’? like York State We “ae say, “It all goes for 


it back and in Then why is a lumberman? 


Ie talks over prospects of new things 
to sell 


things. It became so accustomed to In other words, George has his lan- When “Cement” is suggested, we merely 
tg 


being called such names that a dissent 
ing voice was a novelty. Thursday 
morning the Mysterious Stranger 
known as ‘‘Illinois Retailer’’ nee 
Davidson arose and smelled a mouse, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 23.—There 
isn’t anything from selling scoots to 
hanging from a trapeze by your teeth 


guage thoroughly acclimated. say, “We 


We've thought of that, yes—but first 
will you tell 
liow can a lumberman? 


When a customer who usually with us 
would trade 


scented a plot and so forth. In that isn’t on the program of the Wis- By some manufacturer's salesman ts 


other words, Mr. Davidson viewed ¢onsin Retail 
with alarm. He demonstrated that ¢jation this year. 
when it comes to a matter of view- tyijlers are not 


thing on ‘‘Illinois Retailer.’’ Mr. eys performance 


Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Of course, the re- 
' . hanging from any 
ing with alarm, nobody has any- trapezes; that was a part of the eir- 
f . Wednesday night 
Davidson believes that the Code of and was done for them by three 
Ethics was designed by the whole-  strong-jawed suffragettes, Neverthe- 
salers to put a kibosh on the re- jess, the retailer had to hang onto 
tailer that the latter will not be able jis lumber yard like that back in 93. 


waylaid, 
Our time has been beaten, a deal is made, 
I say, why is a lumberman? 

Thus far nobody has been abie to 
furnish a satisfactory reply to Mr. 
Holden’s question, It is almost as 
difficult to tell why is a lumberman 
as it is to tell why is a poet, 





to pry off with a 2x8x16. He be- Those were the good old times when ms, a of eee rip res. 
lieves that the Code is a subterfuge the farmer didn’t send his mw —S) sae & (speaking of other 


and a snare, 


a mail order house, for the reason 


poets than ours) the following lines 


A large number of our best ora- that he didn’t have any money. He ™“ ritten by his daughter Irene: 


tors went to the rescue of the Code 


was perfectly willing to buy his lum 


Dreams. 


of Ethics and bore it safely across per from the retailer and stand him 


the floating cakes of ice. Joe Pad- off until crops were in. 


dock made a grand little speech in gregs 
gress, 


Dreams, dreams, clouds of dreams, 
Rise before my drowsy eyes; 
Dreams of wonder and merriment, 


But we di- 


whicn he quoted Seripture and The Wisconsin ¢ tatt we 2 Dreams of romance and surprise ; 
quoted it comenthy at ni oe Phe Wisconsin association was iM piso before me misty castles, too, 
{uo Y, ab jeast so far gession Tuesday, Wednesday and to- With spires and ‘towers and golden 


us anybody present was able to de- day. The attendance was large, but 


beams-—— 


ui AS y i : . © * 22. 9 U7 ® 
tect. The past president from Pana not nearly as large as the program, !"d¢ed | don’t know what I'd do 


knew he was safe on that score. W. This program was encyclopaedic in 


Without my precious dreams. 


I’. Stevens, of La Salle, and W, H. eharacter. It discussed cement, hem- Dreams, dreams, rosy dreams, 


Htunter, of Paxton, two more past Jock, shingles, ethics, federal investi 
houses ete. ete. 


presidents, also leaped into the gation,  eutalog 


They all dance around me so merrily ; 
Dreams of hidden treasure, 
Dreams of endless pleasure, 


breach and grabbed up the old flag. These discussions awakened lively in- Oh! wonderful things without measure, 


Others would have leaped into the terest. There was 


aforesaid breach had there been hemlock, for 


approval of the Code and it was When it came to 


the rest. 
Harking back to Mr. Paddock, he 


j instance, 
time, or necessity. President Holden, wanted to ask the 


however, put the question on the make a lower grade than No. 


Float around me aiurily; 
I can really do nothing else, it seems, 
Someone fut sit here with my dreams, my dreams. 
manufacturers to IneNE GORDON, 


the grading of 


9. 
o- 


a vote, it was a 

approved by a vote of five noes to draw, 26 to 26. President La Pointe 

gave the negative the decision. 
There are about forty ladies in at 


‘*The Man with a Hoe.’’ 


MUSKEGON, MicH., Feb. 18.—Here's 
some spring poetry—the weather is get- 
I 


. ; . ; . : “ ting balmy—hence.—F, >. 
is the most versatile man present. tendance at this convention. The a Short Story Entitled 
He is a director, an orator and a Wisconsin ladies have an association “THE MAN WITH A HOE.” 
singer. Three of the Paddock of their own and hold a regular, hon- (With Apologies to the Poet.) 


brothers are members of the Paddock est-to-goddnéss convention, just like In the year 1900 his share of the in- 


quartet, which has enlivened the ses- the men. They also had an interest- 
f No ordinary man 
. R. T. and C. O. Next year journalist was present, but it is un- 


sions with song. These three are jing discussion, 


J. 


ventoried wealth of the United States 
(total $04,300,000.000) was $20,514,- 
001,838. (See United States Statis- 
tical Abstract, 1902, p. 548.) 


we may have a great double bill, derstood they discussed not only all Later on—in the last ten years—he got 


with the star actors the 
Brothers and the Cherry Sisters. also. 
Met L. Saley opened one morn 


points. The stage was 120 feet 


five yards and an inch. This quali 
fies Met for the Marathon. 

Elmer H. Adams was to have 
talked lien law. Mr. Adams is built 
like the law he discusses. He is too 


unable to appear, for the same rea- President N. EF. 


son. In consequence the convention peared in the Illinois program: 


Why Is a Lumberman? 
By W. D. H. 
At this annual convention which you 


missed a treat. And a man at a 
convention hates to miss a treat. 
The Dlinois association has 2—count 


’em—2 secretaries. The other one is who are here 


’addock that the men diseussed, but the men 
This accounts for the large 
number of red ears to be observed in Indian reservations. (See United 
ing’s festivities with some Salient the men’s convention. 


OTHER POETS THAN OUBS. 

The following is the poem by W. 
busy to get fat. Thursday he was D. Holden, of Danville, the son of Atay 
Holden, which ap- vaded Illinois and distributed the fol- 


a good share of the 120,000,000 acres 
“homesteaded,” and 192,000,000 acres 
sold for cash from public lands and 


States Statistical Abstract, 1909, pp. 


25-26. 


Acting Secretary Whittet has pulled Later on—A. D. 1910—his crops by gov- 
long, and during the speech Met off a mighty good convention, with ’ 
walked three miles, fourteen rods, the able assistance of an able board 
of directors. Of which more anon. 


ernment reports amounted to $8,700,- 
000,000. 
All of which goes to show 

That the “Man With the Hoe,” 
Is not so slow 

As he looks—‘“Don't yee enews. 


Ed Munger, of Lafayette, Ind., in- 


lowing terse verse to all who came 
within the radius of his aura: 
A wise old owl lived in an oak, 
The more he saw the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke the more he heard; 
Why can’t you all be like that bird? 
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DAILY PRESS E 


The comment of the daily press on Commissioner of 
Corporations Herbert Knox Smith’s report forcibly illus- 
trates the fact that American newspapers manage to get 
along with very little practical information about Ameri- 
can business and business methods, Their lack of knowl- 
edge about practical things, however, is no hindrance to 
e loque nt though meandering editorial comment upon ques- 
tions of this character. The following are some interest- 
ing examples, showing not only the ignoranee of the 
daily press but also the willingness of the average editor 
to cater to the prevalent antitrust sentiment, whoever 
may be the victim: 

Boston Evening Record-—February 15, 1911. 

Commissioner of Corporations Smith proves great con- 
centration in holdings of the country’s timber, but he has 
no suggestion to make based on his findings. As it 
stands, 40 percent of the existing supply is now held 
by 195 owners, but 60 percent is still under a more 
cattered ownership. The publicity‘of the document may 





[ Chicago, lL, Post. [Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin.] 


LUMBER BARONS BILLIONS IN TIMBER 


HELD IN FEW HANDS 


T0 BE ASSAILED sncneor nes 
IN FEDERAL SUIT ‘== ists 


RAPS OLD LAND POLICY 


a _—_—_—- 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Feb. 1. 
Centraiization of the control of the 


Department of Justice Preparing — timber ‘A a very few hands 
‘i to Be I on Many ' si Uy rms 





tw ashington, dD. C., Star.) 


TIMBER LAND TRUST 
CPO PRES THES "ia 


CENTERED IN FEW HANDS 





Hundreds of Complaints 
Against Combine. 
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work out the desired ends, preventing the 60 percent of 
unconcentrated owners from joining the combination and 
of strengthening the hand of the general government 
in its policy of conservation. 


Boston Post—February 15, 1911. 

There is more real meat in the report of Herbert Knox 
Smith, the Commissioner of Corporations, dealing with 
the timber and lumber grabbers of the country than 
in any public document issued at Washington for a long 
time. 

The country has long known and most of it has felt the 
constantly increasing jacking up of the prices of lumber. 
It has not understood so well the fact that tremendous 
combinations have been gathering in timber lands all 
over the United States until now, as Mr. Smith points 
out, 195 holders, many inter-related, now control two- 
fifths of all the standing trees privately owned. ‘Such 
concentration,” says the commissioner, “if permitted to 
continue and increase, makes probable a final central 
control of the whole lumber industry. A few strong inter- 
ests, ultimately holding the bulk of the timber, can 
set the price of timber and its products.”” 

The establishing of such monopolies as this may fairly 
be considered as brought about by land grabbing, yet it 
must be understood that most of it has taken place 
under the protection of our lax and often senseless public 
land laws and policies. Reform must come from Con- 
gress in the shape of better statutes for the protection 
of the natural resources we still have left. If the anti- 
trust laws can be applied to these combines at once, 
so much the better. 


Washington Times—February 16, 1911. 

If Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt had started 
the national arousal of conscience and common sense 
with regard to natural resources fifty years ago, this 
condition would not exist today. The government would 
have held its timber, cutting and selling would be con- 
ducted carefully and scientifically; the sinister figure of 
a lumber monopoly would not be held up as the impend- 
ing possibility of a near tomorrow. 

In recent years a vast deal of sensational allegation 
has been indulged, concerning a lumber trust. Much of 
it was beside the mark; but, while based on bad 
information, it appears that the most extreme charges 
were hardly so bad as the facts now presented in the 
report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. Mr. Smith does not tell us all he has found out 
about the lumber trust; that is reserved for later dis- 
closure. At present he confines himself mainly to the 
facts about the narrowing group of men and corpora- 
tions which control the standing timber. Manifestly, the 
timber trust is more menacing and dangerous than a 
manufacturers’ trust could be. The man who controls 
the timber controls the lumber; he can dictate terms to a 
manufacturers’ trust; more likely, he will BE the manu- 
facturers’ trust. 


Philadelphia Record—February 15, 1911. 


What Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith, of the United 
States Bureau of Corporations, says in his report on the 
lumber industry is merely an official verification of the 
existence of a timber trust. <A ‘combination in the 
making” the commissioner’ calls it; but when four-fifths 
of the country’s standing timber has passed into private 
ownership, and one-half of this is in the possession of 139 
holders, many of them inter-related, the combination may 
be regarded as pretty nearly complete. Thirty-seven 
holders own one-half the timbered tracts of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, which tracts 
include nearly one-half the standing timber of the 
country. ‘This formidable process of concentration in 
timber and in land,” says the commissioner, ‘certainly 
involves great future possibilities of impregnable monopo- 
listic conditions.’”” Commissioner Smith is too moderate 
in the statement of his conclusions. The monopoly is 
not a future possibility—it is here with us now. The 
question is whether it has actually become impregnable. 


Philadelphia Press—-February 18, 1911. 


The report made by Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith 
on the practical monopoly of the timber lands of the 
United States ought both to lead to legislation by Con- 
gress in order to change the present system under which 
timber lands are taken up and to quicken the enactment 
of the reciprocity agreement with Canada, negotiated by 
President Taft. 

The reciprocity agreement gives the country free lum- 
ber. Its announcement has already had its effect upon 
lumber quotations in the West. Its enactment will 
reduce the cost of dwellings, one of the necessities of 
life, postpone the monopoly enjoyed by the few in timber 
lands within the boundaries of the United States, and 
reduce their profits. 

Au three arguments ought to lead to favorable action 
on Canadian reciprocity, both by the House and Senate. 
But even this will not be enough unless existing timber 
land laws are reformed and investigation determines 
whether these laws were not abused in the acquisition, 
principally by corporations, of about one-third of the total 
standing timber resources of the country, still available 
for sale. Fortunately, where the owners of forests are 
railroad corporations the shares are widely diffused and 
the profit made, while exorbitant goes to many hands. 
In the constant sales of these shares this profit is dis- 
tributed from holder to holder, each obtaining only a 
part of the large sum which has been lost through 
the unwise policy of the United States in making the 
acquisition of timber lands by private persons and cor- 
porations easy. 

This policy was wise when it was difficult to secure 
timber for use and to gain the development of timber 


RUST CHARGES. 


lands. It became a national peril when subsidized rail- 
roads rendered easy the exploitation of a resource, which 
once exhausted can never be renewed. 

As an example of the more intelligent and less biased 
editorial viewpoint, the following also is interesting: 


Cleveland Leader—February 15, 1911. 

There can be no just quarrel with the owners who have 
held timber lands for higher future values. From the 
standpoint of conservation and protection of water courses 
they are perhaps to be commended. Sut to the extent 
that they came into possession of such lands by fraud 
they are to be condemned. More than all, the formation 
of a timber monopoly would bring into existence a danger 
so serious that the country could not tolerate it. 

This, in itself, may be a reason why nothing of the 
kind will be attempted. But if a lumber trust embracing 
the country is formed, the government must crush it as 
soon as it makes its appearance. It should be attacked 
not merely as a trust but as a power capable under 
the temptations of greed, of inflicting untold damage by 
denuding the land of its forests. 
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RAILROADS LOSE ADVANCE 


Finding Results in Restoration of Former Rates—Advance Not Justified from 
Revenue Standpoint—Evidence Not Sufficient to Win Case for Carriers. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., eb. 23.—In the decision of the 
official classification rate advance case by Commis 
sioner Prouty, and in the western case by Commissioner 
Lane there were no dissenting opinions. The decisions, 
in part, are as follows: 

‘*In case 3400 the official classification applies in 
territory which is bounded, roughly speaking, by 
Canada upon the north, the Atlantic ocean upon the 
east, the Ohio and Potomac rivers upon the south, and 
the Mississippi river upon the west. About one-fourth 
of the total single-track railroad mileage of the United 
States is embraced within this territory, but owing to 
a greater density of traffic nearly one-half the total 
gross operating income accrues within these limits. 
This proceeding concerns a general advance in freight 
rates in official classification territory. 

‘“TIt is estimated that the advances affect about 15 
percent of the total tonnage of this territory and about 
30 percent of the total freight revenue, but if refer 
ence be had to the articles affected, it will be found 
that almost everything, with the exception of a few of 
the heavier and coarser articles, is by this advance sub 
jected to an increased transportation charge. It may 
be properly said, therefore, that these proposed tariffs 
work a general advance in freight rates within the 
limits to which they apply, and such was the professed 
intention of the carriers in filing them. 

‘*These advances are justified upon the ground that 
the cost of operation has so increased that although the 
gross operating income has continued to grow, the net 
operating income has become and is insufficient, Some 
claim is put forward by certain carriers that certain of 
these advances were justifiable upon grounds other 
than the need of additional revenue, but this is not 
much insisted upon. The justification presented by the 
carriers is the want of additional revenue, and the 
question presented to us is, are these defendants justi 
fied in laying this additional transportation burden 
upon the publie for the purpose of obtaining greater 
net revenue? 

‘*Strictly speaking, this commission has no jurisdic 
tion to hear and determine that question. We have no 
authority, as such, to say what amount these carriers 
shall earn, nor to establish a schedule of rates which 
will permit them to earn that amount. Our authority 
is limited to inquiring into the reasonableness of a 
particular rate in place of the one condemned as un- 
lawful. The reasonableness of a railroad rate may be 
presented in several aspects. Assuming that the rates 
of a railroad are to be so adjusted as to allow it a fair 
return upon the value of its property devoted to the 
publie service the first inquiry should be, What amount 
is the railroad entitled to earn? When that amount 
has been fixed there arises the further inquiry, From 
what source shall this revenue be derived? A raiJroad 
is ordinarily a carrier of both freight and passengers 
and of many kinds of freight. Now, how much net 
return ought its passenger business to yield and how 
much should be contributed by each kind of freight? 
This problem is greatly complicated by the further 
consideration that certain kinds of traffic will not 
move at all unless a certain rate is accorded, while 
the movement of other kinds of traffic is but little 
affected by the amount of the transportation charges. 
This commission is called upon to deal with rates as 
they exist, and in so doing we ordinarily consider 
them, not from the revenue standpoint, but rather 
from the commercial and traffic standpoint. At the 
same time it is now the settled law that there is a 
limit below which the revenue of railways can not be 
reduced by publie authority, and if there were no 
such’ constitutional limitation it would nevertheless 
hehoove every regulating body to permit the existence 
of such rates, when possible, as will yield just earnings 
to the railway. The question of revenue is therefore 
fundamental and ever present in all considerations as 
to the reasonableness of railroad rates, although it 
may not be and seldom is, where single rates are pre 
sented, the controlling question. 

General Public Considered. 

‘It was objected in the course of these hearings that 
the interest of the general public in the proposed ad 
vances was but slight, since the additional transporta- 
tion charge, as applied to a single article, would be prac 
tically negligible, but the deduction sought to be made 
from this fact can not be allowed. 

‘“Whatever is added to the net revenues of these de 
fendants must be paid by some one. .As an increase of 
1 cent per ton in the rate of transportation would be 
hardly perceptible in the case of any commodity, 
yet 1 percent per ton upon the total tonnage of the 
railroads of the United States, as shown by the re 
turns to this commission for the year 1909, would amount 
to $8,264,927, which forcibly illustrates the necessity 
of scrutinizing every advance, no matter how slight. 

‘*This commission must demand for the entire public, 
including the railways. It can not accede to the mere 
Wish of any class; it must recognize the just demands 
of all classes and it must have in mind those who do not 
appear as well as those who are represented before it. 

‘A somewhat different question is presented by those 
who urge that to permit these advances in freight rates 


would immediately stimulate all kinds of business. The 
assumption appears to be that business conditions are 
unsatisfactory, and that some special effort is necessary 
to restore satisfactory conditions. It appeared upon the 
hearing that the freight tonnage of 1907 was larger than 
ever before, that this led to an unprecedented demand 
for railway equipment and railway supplies, and that 
factories were then provided to meet this demand which 
can not now be fully utilized. It was admitted by the 
representatives of supply houses that the productive 
capacity for railway equipment and supplies much ex 
ceeded that required for the ordinary upkeep of our rail- 
ways, and that these facilities could only be utilized to 
their full and most profitable extent in case additional 
railroads were constructed and additional equipment re- 
quired. We ought not to impose upon the public rates 
otherwise unreasonable, for the mere purpose of tem- 
porarily providing business for these factories, even 
though the effect might be to stimulate, for the time 
being, other kinds of industry. , 5 

*¢ Just and reasonable rates should be allowed, but we 
should not be justified in permanently imposing rates 
unduly high in order that business conditions might be 
temporarily improved. 

‘We are told that this increase in rates is necessary 
to maintain the credit of our railroads, and this claim 
has been made by high authority and with much insist 
ence. It may be admitted that it is for the interest 
of the general public as well as the railroads, that their 
funded debt should bear as low a rate of interest as 
possible. 

Railway Credits Not Impaired. 

‘*This record does not indicate that railway credit has 
been impaired. It does appear that it is impossible to 
sell a 4-percent bond at the same price today which the 
same bond would have brought ten years ago; but this 
by no means shows that the reason for the reduced price 
is want of confidence in the security. The general rate 
of interest has advanced and the price of a bond bearing 
a given rate has, therefore, declined. This by no means 
indicates an impairment of railway credits. While we 
have no knowledge of conditions abroad, we have an im 
pression that the trouble with American railway securities 
in foreign countries has been in the past, and may be 
today, not too much government regulation but rather 
the want of it. Practices like those which have disgusted 
the foreign investor with American railway stocks and 
bonds, in many instances would have been impossible 
under proper governmental provision. 

‘*A fundamental economic fallacy underlies the 
proposition that we should permit rates otherwise 
unreasonable for the purpose of bolstering up the 
credit of our railways. It would be much better for 
the government to guarantee these bonds than to per 
mit the people and the industries of this country to 
bear the burden of unreasonable transportation 
charges. ‘The carriers in this proceeding seek to 
justify the proposed advances by showing an increase 
in cost of operation due to certain increases in the 
wages of their employees. Figures show that taking 
the forty-one railroads together the increase in wages 
for the year 1909 would have amounted to nearly 
$35,000,000, while the additional revenue from the 
proposed advances would only have been $27,000,000. 
The defendants, or some of them, insist that this 
showing fully sustains the burden cast upon them by 
the statute above referred to. The question before 
the commission is still the same and is upon the rea- 
sonableness of the rate in effect, if the advance has 
taken place, or upon the proposed advanced rate if 
the tariff has been suspended. The order of the com 
mission is precisely the same as before. If in our 
opinion the rate is unreasonable, we must find what 
would be a reasonable rate and order the observance 
of that rate. The character of the evidence and the 
considerations upon which we proceed have been in 
no respect changed. 

‘*So, reading this amendment, it seems apparent 
that the carriers have not, by showing that the in 
crease in wages more than equal the increase in rates, 
made out the reasonableness of the proposed advance 
rates, and nothing could more plainly show this than 
the figures which have been presented to. us with 
respect to the net earnings of these same forty-one 
carriers. It appears that during the year ended June 
30, 1910, the net earnings of these railroads aggre- 
gated $51,000,000 more than during the year 1909. 
If, therefore, the entire advance in wages had been 
in effect during the whole year of 1910 instead of 
during a few months in the spring of that year, the 
net earnings fer 1910 would have exceeded the net 
earnings for 1909 by $16,000,000. 

‘*Were it possible to determine the exact amount of 
money which has been put into these properties, the 
amount of return which has been paid up to the 
present time, the degree of prudence with which the 
property has been constructed and operated, certainly 
the investment would furnish a very satisfactory 
basis for arriving at an equitable return. But these 
facts never can be determined with accuracy. 

‘“The third factor named by the Supreme Court is 
the amount and market value of the stocks and bonds. 
This information can be obtained with great accu- 


racy covering both the present and a considerable 
number of years, but no counsel in argument has 
attached any importance to the information when 
obtained. In this feeling we don’t altogether share. 
It seems to us that the price at which these stocks 
and bonds sell may be a matter of some significance 
in determining the amount which the railroad should 
be allowed to earn, 

‘*We are not fixing the value of a collection of ties 
and rock and steel rails, but of a railroad equipped 
and doing business. What is that railroad worth as 
a railroad for the transaction of a railroad business? 
The next item named by the Supreme Court is the 
present cost of reproduction. While there is, with 
respect to a few of these properties, some suggestion 
in testimony as to reproduction cost, there is no evi- 
dence upon that point in No. 3,400 which merits 
serious consideration, and since we are entirely with- 
out such information it is useless to discuss the many 
delicate and important questions which might be 
presented if a reliable physical valuation were 
before us. 

‘*The last item is ‘The probable earning capacity 
of the property under particular rates prescribed by 
statute and the sum required to meet operating ex- 
penses,’ which means, information necessary to deter- 
mine the net revenues which will accrue from the 
application of particular rates. This information the 
commission has. 

‘“It was said during the course of these hearings 
that our present railroad facilities were not sufficient 
to handle the business now offered and that, in the 
interest of economy, even though business did not in- 
crease, considerable expenditures should be made. 
However that may be, it is reasonably certain that 
business will increase, unless our national development 
has stopped. The business of our railroads must con- 
tinue to grow. This will require additional facilities 
of all kinds. It is generally conceded that within 
the next few years, if our means of transportation 
by rail are to keep pace with the calls upon them, 
very large sums must be expended in the way of 
new construction and new equipment. While some 
small portion of this may come from current earn- 
ings, the great bulk must be new capital. This capi- 
tal must be obtained from the investing public. If, 
therefore, we rely in the future, as we have in the 
past, upon private enterprise and private capital for 
our railway transportation, the return must be such 
as will induce the investment. It is therefore not 
only a matter of justice but in the truest public 
interest that an adequate return should be allowed 
upon railway capital. 

‘*At the same time, the railway rate is, in the final 
analysis, a tax laid upon nearly every species of 
property and upon almost every sort of activity, and 
there is no reason why all other kinds of property 
should be required to pay to this particular species 
of property an undue compensation, 

Little Competition in Transportation. 

‘*Upon what considerations can we determine the fig- 
ure which is necessary to do justice between the private 
capital operating our railways and the public using 
those railways? 

‘‘There is but little competition in the price at which 
the commodity produced by these railroads, viz: trans 
portation, is sold; that is, in rate. This was not always 
so. In the past the most violent competition in railway 
rates has prevailed, and this competition has often gone 
to the point of imperiling the financial integrity of great 
railroad systems, but all that is a thing of the past. 
The law itself practically forbids it, and if it were per- 
mitted by law it is inconceivable that the practices of 
former years would recur. 

‘¢These carriers find no difficulty today in advancing 
rates, as the present proceeding abundantly testifies, and 
the constitution of the United States protects them 
against an unreasonable reduction of the rates which 
they establish. It is contended by the defendants, and 
this is one of the most important questions before us, 
that rates should be sufficient to enable them not only 
to pay their current operating expenses, their fixed 
charges, a reasonable dividend, and to maintain their 
properties at the present state of efficiency, but also to 
make improvements and additions to those properties of 
a permanent character. 

‘Tn Central Yellow Pine Association v. I. C. R. R. Co., 
10 I. C. C. Rep. 505, this commission had before it an 
advanced rate on yellow pine lumber from points of 
production in the South to the Ohio river. This advance 
was justified by the carriers upon the plea that owing 
to increased cost of operation their net returns were 
insufficient. In examining this matter the commission 
found that the carriers had charged as a part of their 
operating expenses large sums, which had, in fact, been 
devoted to the purchase of new equipment and to the 
making of permanent improvements to their roadways and 
structures, and held that the items were not properly 
chargeable as operating expenses, for the reason that the 
shipper of today could not be properly required to pay 
the entire cost of an improvement or addition which was 
to be of permanent use. The opinion was expressed that 
sufficient net returns would appear if the items of per- 
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manent expense had not been included in the cost of 
operation. 

‘*What are the reasons which have been urged by the 
carriers for the adoption of this view at this time? It 
is contended, first, that our railroads cannot raise the 
necessary funds with which to make improvement and 
extensions and that therefore they should be allowed 
to impose rates which will provide the funds. It is said 
that most of our railway systems are covered by a gen- 
eral underlying mortgage, that whatever improvements 
are made become, when made, subject to the lien of that 
mortgage, and it is therefore impossible to secure in 
any adequate way this advance of new money. 

‘This argument does not appeal to us. We doubt the 
practical difficulty suggested, and were it true, it is not 
apparent that the general public should stand responsible 
for the mistakes which have been made in financing their 
systems. As previously observed, it would be much bet- 
ter for the government to directly guarantee the bond 
or loan the money than permit a general schedule of 
unreasonable rates for the purpose of taking care of 
particular instances of this nature. 

‘‘It is strenuously insisted that railroads are being 
required to expend large sums in certain classes of 
improvements which do not add to the revenue earning 
capacity of the property. Instances are the erection 
of expensive passenger stations in large terminals, like 
the one here in Washington, the abolition of grade 
crossings, the elevation of tracks through towns and 
cities, the adoption of safety appliances ete. There is 
a public demand for these improvements which often 
takes the form of a legislative enactment or a munie 
ipal ordinance and it is insisted that the publie which 
demands should expect to pay for the improvement. 

Shippers Upheld. 

‘*But just how is that a reason why this improve- 
ment should be paid for out of present earnings? As 
we understand the theory of the commission in the 
‘*VYellow Pine ease,’’ and the language of the supreme 
court in approving our holdings in that case, an ex- 
penditure in the nature of « permanent improvement 
which is to be enjoyed in the future, must not be laid 
entirely upon the shipper of today. Why should the 
shippers of today pay for the elevation of these tracks? 
The improvement will continue and redound to the 
benefit of the public as long as the railroad lasts. 

‘<The carriers in the proceeding now before us have 
claimed that they should be allowed to invest in im- 
provements and additions to the property an amount 
equal to that paid by way of dividends to stockholders. 
In the year 1910 railroad dividends aggregated $405,- 
131,650. If this sum were to be invested in our rail- 
ways annually for the next half-century it would 
amount at the expiration of that period to $20,256,- 
582,500, not regarding the item of interest. This sum 
is far in exeess of the present total capitalization, of 
our railroads. It is not improbable that it may equal 
the total amount which will be expended in railway 
development in the next half-century and upon this 
vast amount which has been accumulated in addition 
to a fair return upon the investment railway stockhold- 
ers will claim a return. Every dollar which has thus 
been added to the value of these properties justifies, 
according to the claim of these defendants, an added 
net return, and it is further claimed that the consti- 
tution of the United States protects these defendants in 
the right to impose such charges as will yield this 
return, 

‘«It is evident that until the status of this surplus is 
determined by legislative action or judicial interpre 
tation, this commission cannot properly permit an ad- 
vance in rates with the intent to permit an accumula- 
tion of surplus for this purpose. 

‘*It is also said that railroads should be allowed to 
accumulate a surplus for the purpose of providing for 
the time being, for the interest charge on new capital, 
which represents an improvement which is necessary, 
and which will finally be profitable, but which does 
not pay any immediate return. To this claim within 
certain limits we assent. 

The Basis of Rates. 

‘«The rates advanced are mainly elass and commodity 
rates applying between the Kast and the West and it 
is well understood that of these rates the Chicago-New 
York rate furnishes the base. Official classification ter- 
ritory west of Buffalo and Pittsburg is divided into 
groups which take a percentage of the Chicago rate, so 
that an advance of the rate between New York and 
Chicago automatically works an advance in all this ter- 
ritory. Since the present relation of rates must be main- 
tained and since the same rate must be made by all 
lines, 1t follows that if any single route be required to 
maintain the present scale between New York and Chi- 
eago no advance by any line can be made, 

‘*As to what lines should best be taken for the pur- 
pose of determining whether net revenues may be in- 
creased: Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, first men- 
tioned, and figures given to show that quote plainly, 
this road is suffering from no financial strait which 
would justify inerease in these rates owing to increases 
in wages,’’ 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern makes almost 
as favorable a showing and would show no justifica- 
tion for increases. The commission deems it fair to 
take the Pennsylvania lines, New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio, and in doing so says: 

‘*The exact problem to be solved must be kept in 
mind, The defendants have attempted to show ‘that 
the cost of operation has increased and will increase 
in proportion to gross operating revenue. This is not 
the question. Even though the percentage of net to 
gross is less still, the total net may be more and the 
percentage of net to value may also be more. We are 
to determine whether the net return of these carriers 
upon the value of their property devoted to the public 


service will be sufficient without an advance in their 
rates. 

‘*It was, however, earnestly insisted by the shippers 
that the railroad might and should find other kinds of 
economies with which to make good this increase in 
wages. It was claimed that by the introduction of 
what was termed scientific management, the purpose of 
which was in various ways to make labor more effi- 
cient, at the same time increasing the wage paid the 
laborer himself, much more than the amount of these 
advances could be saved. 

“No general advance in rates should, however, be 
permitted until carriers have exhausted every reason- 
able effort toward economy in their business. The in- 
ducement to adopt methods of this kind which neces- 
sity creates in private occupation does not exist to the 
same extent in railroad operations. We can not escape 
the impression that railroad operators have not given 
to this important subject the attention which it deserves. 
An examination of the statistics before us shows the 
widest divergence in the cost of doing the same thing 
upon different railroads. 

‘‘The railroad is a monopoly. Its rates are not 
made under the influence of competition. The signifi- 
cance of this is forcibly illustrated by what developed 
at a recent hearing in Chicago touching grain rates by 
lake and rail from Chicago to the seaboard. 

“*The vice president of a railroad company testified 
during the hearing that his company could buy locomo- 
tives of but two concerns; that on account of the freight 
rate, as a practical matter, it could buy Bessemer steei 
rails of only two companies; that structural iron of the 
larger sizes could only be procured from four or five 
companies; and that in the purchase of cars he was 
confined to seven or eight independent plants. It is 
well understood that in recent years the price of struc- 
tural steel in larger sizes and of steel rails has been 
uniformly maintained, It is also well understood that 
the same men who are potential in the United Steel 
Corporation and the American Locomotive Works are 
influential in directing the policy of our railroads. 

‘Now, if the steel trust is to determine the price which 
shall be paid for rails and for bridges; if the locomo- 
tive trust is to determine the price of engines, the car 
trust of cars, and the labor trust of labor, and if the 
railways have only to meet the demands made by these 
combinations and charge over to the public by an in- 
crease of rates whatever is paid, a most unfortunate 
situation has developed. There is nothing in all this 
which enables us to say that railways do pay extrava- 
gant prices, and if we are satisfied that present rates 
do not yield an adequate return we should, notwith- 
standing these conditions of monopoly, unhesitatingly 
approve an advance, but in view of the monopolistic 
character of the business we should proceed with 
caution,’ 

Now and Then. 


‘* Business, both freight and passenger, will con 
tinue to increase, but not probably at the same rate 
as for the past fifteen years. Even if this increase 
in business does not lessen the unit cost of operation, 
it ought to contribute to the prosperity of the rail 
Ways since the cost of the plant does not ordinarily 
increase as rapidly as to gross operating revenues. 
Thus, the amount of capital invested in the railroads 
and equipment of the United States, as shown by 
their capitalization, increased in ten years, from 1890 
to 1900, but 41 percent, while the units of traffie in- 
creased 81 percent and gross receipts 88 percent. This 
statement may be somewhat misleading. Originally, 
the capital accounts of our railways contained much 
which did not represent actual investment, but in the 
last decade large amounts have gone into our railways 
from earnings which are not represented by increased 
capital. This certainly would be so of the three sys 
tems which we have selected for examination in offi- 
cial classification territory. During the last fifteen 
years the net result from all the causes which we 
have been considering, inereased cost of operation, 
increased wages, the public demand for a better rail- 
road, increase of traffic, and economies in the handling 
of that traffic has been very greatly to the benefit 
of the railroads. This improvement was especially 
marked up to 1900, but since then, while the year 
ended June 30, 1908, was a poor one, and that ended 
June 30, 1909, not up to the average, there has been 
on the whole a steady advance, so that the year 1910 
saw the highest point jn net railroad earnings esti- 
mated upon any basis. 

‘In 1896 the payment of rebates upon competitive 
traflic was almost universal. The effect of this upon 
net revenues was fully appreciated by intelligent rail- 
road operators, and many attempts were made to stop 
the practice and secure a maintenance of the published 
tariff. Beginning about 1900 the efforts bore fruit 
in certain quarters and the rebate gradually disap- 
peared, being finally in main eliminated by the Hep- 
burn amendment of 1906. 

‘*Within the last few years a great many conces- 
sions which competition had forced in the way of 
special privileges have been withdrawn or are now 
charged for. In former days free storage was ac- 
corded; demurrage rules were but little enforced; 
traffic was held indefinitely for reconsignment; re- 
consignment was permitted without charge; switching 
was absorbed; free cartage was accorded ete. Today, 
storage and demurrage charges are rigidly enforced; 
in some places track storage charges have been estab- 
lished; the privilege of free reconsignment has been 
much curtailed. The same process has gone on in 
reference to numbers of similar concessions, and this, 
while but little in the individual case, has amounted 
to much in the aggregate. While the gross amount of 
the increase resulting from all the sources cannot be 
definitely known, it is indicated in official classifica- 


tion territory by the advance in the rate per ton mile. 
The average per ton mile rate of the Pennsylvania 
in 1900 was 5.04 mills; in 1910, 5.80 mills; of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in 1900, 4.56 mills; in 1910, 5.77 
mills; of the New York Central, in 1900, 5.58 mills; 
in 1910, 6.25 mills.’’ 


Advances Not Justified. 


In determining whether or not tarifis should be ad 
vanced the commission considered the net revenues for 
1910, what they would have been if present advanced 
wage scale had then been applied, whether revenues 
would have been sufficient to meet that scale in that 
year, whether they would have to be increased for the 
present year, taking the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsy] 
vania railroad, Pennsylvania company, Pittsburg, Cin 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, New York Central system, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan Central 
and says in conelusion of official classification case: 

‘*Supplementing our examination of the systems 
without further examination of the other carriers in 
volved we are of the opinion that the defendants have 
not justified the advances from a revenue standpoint. 
There may be particular lines with respect to which a 
different conclusion should he reached, if they were 
considered individually, but this question has been pre- 
sented to us as an entirety. Upon a view of the whole 
situation we hold that the defendants have not estab 
lished such a need for additional revenue as: justifies 
at this time an increase in the rates. In announcing 
this conclusion two observations should be made: 

‘‘First. It has been several times stated in the 
course of this discussion, and should be repeated here, 
that in view of the complex character of this prob 
Jem, nothing but an actual test can satisfactorily deter- 
mine the financial results from the operations of the 
several carriers. There is no evidence before us which 
establishes the necessity for higher rates. The prob 
ability is that increased rates will not be necessary in 
the future. In view of liberal returns received by 
these defendants in the past ten years they should be 
required to show with reasonable certainty the neces 
sity before the increase is allowed. If actual results 
should demonstrate that our forecast of the future is 
wrong, there might be ground for asking a further 
consideration of this subject. But if should be further 
said that before any general advance can be permitted 
it must appear with reasonable certainty that carriers 
have exercised proper economy in the purchase of their 
suplies, in the payment of their wages and in the gen 
eral conduct of their business. 

‘*Second. We have been compelled to dispose of 
this ease upon the evidence available. As previously 
noted there is no testimony tending to show the cost 
of reproducing the properties. It is plain that a 
physical valuation would introduce in the caleulation a 
new element which might jead to a different conclu 
sion. The conclusion reached here extends, therefore, 
no further than the facts upon which it is based. 

‘*The main contention of the shippers in this pro 
ceeding was directed against the class rates. Those 
rates as already noted have been in effect for more 
than a quarter of a century. They form the basis of 
the whole rate fabric, and should not be disturbed un 
less the necessity for a general revision arises. Com 
modity rates stand somewhat different. Every com 
modity tariff is in the nature of an exception to the 
classified list. We learn from an examination of the 
schedules on file that most of the commodity rates were 
carried under the classification when tariffs were first 
filed with this commission in 1887, and that the present 
commodity rates are from 10 to 25 percent lower than 
the class rates then applicable. Carriers have frequent 
occasion to vary their commodity rates with varying 
conditions. While earnest objection has been made 
to the advance in class rates, in only three or four in 
stances has the increase in ccmmodity rates been espe 
cially attacked. For these reasons we dislike to tie up, 
by hard and fast order, the commodity rates, and we 
have concluded as to all the rates involved in this pro 
ceeding, to simply require the defendants to cancel, on 
or before March 10, their advanced tariffs on file and 
restore their former rates which are the rates now in 
effect. If this requirement is not complied with the 
proposed rates will be suspended, the necessary findings 
of fact made and the usual two years order issued as to 
all the tariffs involved.’’ 


Western Case Considered. 

There are over 40,000 words in each of these decisions, 
and in considering the Western case, Commissioner Lane 
says in part: 

‘*The Western advanced rate case involves the reason- 
ableness of the rates upon some 200 commodities which 
the carriers west of Chicago have attempted to increase. 
No effort can be made to specify the individual rates 
inasmuch as these number several hundred thousand, nor 
ean the territory involved be precisely eliminated, al 
though a fair idea of its extent may be had by a 
survey of a map of the Burlington system, which leads 
to most of the basing points upon which the rates con- 
cerned are fixed. More than 200 railroads operating 
in the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Montana are parties to these rates. It is needless to 
say that neither the carriers nor the shippers have 
throughout this investigation attempted to deal with all 
the specific rates between definite points of movement 
upon these lines of road. This investigation has been 
a general one, touching large and fundamental princi 
ples of law and governmental policy on the one hand, 
and of railroad needs, plans and policies on the other. 

‘¢Tt is urged with much force and an extensive cita 
tion of authority that the purpose of this provision 
was to limit the investigation of the commission to the 
consideration of the necessity for ‘the increase in the 
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rate.’ The purpose of Congress, it is said, was to re- 
gard all rates in effect on January 1, 1910, as the 
maximum, which could not be increased until it was 
shown that there was reason and necessity for the spe- 
cific increase made. This would limit our investigation 
as to all rates increased since that time to the simple 
question, What additional expenses have attached to the 
movement of these articles which make proper an in- 
crease in the rate? 

‘‘There is, however, another and broader view by 
which we can determine the meaning of Congress. For 
more than twenty years Congress by express statutory 
declaration fixed the measure of a carrier’s charge at 
‘a just and reasonable rate.’ There was no check upon 
the initiative of the carrier. Any rate filed and pub- 
lished in accordance with the requirements of the law 
was presumed to be reasonable, and direct proceeding of 
attack upon complaint was necessary to raise before 
this commission the question whether or not it con- 
formed to the standard set by the law. For a period 
of years the tendency of rates was downward, owing 
in great part to active competition between the car- 
riers for traffic. Rates were made from day to day 
and as between one shipper and another, by means of 
rebates from the standard published rate. This led to 
extreme dissatisfaction on the part of the public and 
to the serious injury of the roads themselves. To meet 
this situation the carriers attempted to form traftic asso- 
ciations, by which, under severe penalties, they were 
bound to each other by contract to exact the published 
rates. Under decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, these alliances were declared 
unlawful, and there then followed the development of 
the ‘community of interest’ plan, by which, through the 
medium of one group of financiers or another, the car- 
riers of a certain territory became harmonized. They 
no longer competed by cutting rates, because they were 
subject to a common control, or were at least dominated 
by interests that were sympathetic. There resulted an 
era of unexampled prosperity among the railroads as a 
whole. Net revenues increased, the stronger roads of 
higher credit absorbed the smaller; new lines were pro- 
jected by the greater roads; small lines were articulated 
into large and connected systems, and with the develop- 
ment on the part of the carrieys of the advantages of 
concord came an evident determination not only to make 
rates stable, but if possible to bring about their in- 
crease. Accordingly, for several years past the chief 
body of protest coming from shippers to this commis- 
sion has been against increase in rates, and this com- 
mission being unable to stay these increases, the ship- 
pers sought from Congress the enactment of a law by 
which the power would be given to this commission, 
when public reasons made advisable such a course, to 
lay a restraining hand upon the power and initiative 
which hitherto had rested with the carrier without lim- 
itation or constraint. 


Courts Embarrassed by Appeals. 


‘Moreover, the general courts found themselves em- 
barrassed by the appeals made to their equity powers 
against such increases, The courts divided upon the 
fundamental question of jurisdiction. In the cases 
where the courts assumed jurisdiction there resulted 
the greatest discrimination as between individual ship- 
pers and carriers, for as to some the increased rate was 
in effect, while as to others it was not in effect. With 
such a history before it Congress deemed it advisable 
to lodge with this commission, which alone under the 
Abilene case, 204 U. 8, 426, has power to determine the 
reasonableness of a rate, the power to restrain for a 
time an increased rate until s determination can be had 
as to whether this rate conforms to the requirement 
of the statute or is but the evidence of the exercise 
of an arbitrary power. 

“*It must be borne in mind that this commission is 
not a court of law; its function is to apply the manda- 
tory and restrictive provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce to stated conditions of fact. We must re- 
gard the problem presented to us from as many stand- 
points as there are public interests involved. The 
making of a rate is in ultimate analysis the exercise of 
a taxing power on commerce. Every rate question, 
therefore, is a public question. This is the underlying 
principal of the act to regulate commerce and of all 
similar legislation controlling public utilities. 

‘*While the justification given by no one is precisely 
that given by all others, the common ground for these 
common advances may be epitomized in the language 
of the leading witness for the carriers: ‘We need the 
money.’ The purpose of the carriers was not so 
much to secure approval of these specific rates as to 
discover the mind of the commission with respect to 
the policy which the carriers might in future pursue, 
and to secure if possible some commitment on our 
part as to a nation-wide policy which would give the 
carriers a loose rein. 

‘*TInsistent appeal is made that a line of policy shall 
be laid down in this case which will justify existing 
roads in extending to their lines into territory now in- 


sufficiently supplied. This may be done, the carriers 


say, by allowing them to amass large surpluses which 
will so establish their credit that money may be had 
at the lowest possible rate for such development. No 
such projected enterprises in the concrete have been 
brought to our attention, and doubt may well be felt 
as to whether the shipper of today should bear the 
burden in the rate that he pays for the purpose of 
enabling an existing carrier to borrow money at a 
lower rate than would be extended to another promoter 
invading the same territory. At any rate, no policy 
could be adopted as certain to insure to existing lines a 
monopoly of all possible opportunity for railroad ex- 
tension than one which would make railroad building 
possible only to those who could guarantee returns 
upon securities out of a road already constructed. This, 


however, we do not take to be the prime function of a 
railroad surplus. The railroads long since sought to 
make rates stable by conventions, fines and gentle- 
men’s agreements. They saw the evils of unrestricted 
flexibility which meant adjustment of rates to the am- 
bitions of the carrier. They could not live with each 
traffic manager from day to day discovering by instinct 
the reasonable rate. The government now comes in this 
same path and seeks to stay the changes which caprice 
or a carrier’s selfishness may dictate. And we ask the 
carriers, which is this present rate, which you fixed 
yourself, unreasonably low, if, as you say, cost of 
service is not to be considered? The answer comes that 
cost of service is now to be considered, that the traffic 
will now bear a higher rate, that its movement will 
not be impeded if a greater charge is made. Still 
seeking, we inquire again, Why was not such a higher 
rate imposed long ago? The answer is, we could not 
maintain it, the pressure of shippers and carriers was 
too strong. May we not ask one more question, Why 
do you then seek it now? And should not the 
answer be, Because we think we can get it. We are 
united in mind and the law will safeguard our right 
to it. The reasonable rate was one that could be 
secured. 


Contentions of Carriers. 


‘“‘The strength of the carriers’ case in these two 
contentions: (1) That the roads are not earning a 
fair return upon the value of their property; (2) That 
the cost of operating has inereased because of in 
creased wages. 

‘*It is true that cost of operation has increased by 
the amount shown as allowed to labor and addition 
to wages. But it is also true that operating revenues 
have increased so as to more than absorb increased 
operating expenses, as is shown in the six months’ 
statement above. Moreover, cost figures furnished 
would indicate that under skillful management an 
additional tonnage may be handled under a higher 
wage schedule without increasing the cost of the 
service given. 

‘*Tt now appears probable that at the end of the 
fiscal year 1911 the carriers herein involved will in the 
main enjoy earnings as high as those they had in 
1910—the highest year in their history. Let us 
assume that this increase in rates were attempted 
in 1911 and that Congress in June, 1911, had passed 
that amendment to section 15 of the act to regulate 
commerce, with which this report opens, and under 
which the burden of proof to establish the reason 
ableness of increased rates is laid upon the carrier 
proposing the same and that at the close of one of the 
most prosperous years in their history the carriers 
had attempted to increase these rates. Would the 
commission justify such increases upon the grounds 
herein advanced? There can be but one answer to 
this question. These commodity rates already pay 
their due share of the value of the service rendered 
by the carriers. Many of them, in fact, are now twice 
as high for the haul immediately west of Chicago 
as corresponding rates for a similar haul immediately 
east of Chicago. 

‘<The constitution of the United States guarantees 
the carriers against the confiscation of their property 
or the taking of the same without due process of law. 
Without this constitutional guaranty, which is dis 
tinctively American—for here property rights are 
more sacredly safeguarded than in other lands of 
more mobile law—the railroads of our country are 
protected from injury of any lasting character by the 
popular consciousness that they are essential to the 
industrial life of the people. To harm these roads 
is to injure ourselves. Our laws do not seek to estab- 
lish dominion over private capital for any other pur 
pose than to make sure against injustice being done 
the public, and thereby make such capital itself more 
secure. We are dealing here with a difficult problem, 
involving multitudinous facts and an infinite variety 
of modifying conditions, which make the establish- 
ment of principles and the framing of policiies a 
matter of slow evolution. Congress has laid down a 
few rules. These rules we are attempting to apply. 
It is not for us to say that we represent the govern- 
ment and may have a policy of our own which in any 
degree runs counter to the power granted to us or 
the duty imposed upon us. The railroads may not 
look to this tribunal to negative or modify the ex 
pressed will of the legislature. They have laid before 
us the facts and law which would make for a justi 
fication of their course in the increasing of rates. 
To our minds their justification has not been con 
vincing. 

‘(We do not say that the carriers may not increase 
their income. We trust they may, and confidently 
believe they will. If the time does come when 
through changed conditions it may be shown that 
their fears are realized, or approaching realization, 
and from a survey of the whole field of operations 
there is evidence of a movement which makes against 
the security and lasting value of legitimate invest 


ment and adequate return upon the value of these, 


properties, this commission will not hesitate to give 
its sanction to increases which will be reasonable. 
It is the law that rates shall be just and reasonable, 
and alike to all for like service. In construing this 
law the courts have given general direction in a num- 
ber of cases, and by all standards that have been set 
this commission—all of its members concurring, finds 
the proposed rates to be beyond the limitations placed 
by law upon the carriers, 

‘*We shall ask the carriers to withdraw the pro 
posed tariffs forthwith through their agents and attor- 
neys in fact, who have filed them. If such action is 
not taken on or before March 10, 1911, the com 


mission will further suspend these rates, make appro- 
priate finding, and issue an order directing the main- 
tenance of the present rates for a period of two years 
from that date. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20..—At practically the close 
of a filibuster, which kept the House busy for two days 
and much of two nights, Representative Mann, of Lilinois, 
at 2 o’clock Sunday morning succeeded in smashing the 
omnibus claims measure, which the Senate had approved, 
and permitted the House to take up a substitute, the bill 
introduced by Representative Law, of New York, which 
contains no reference to the French spoilation claims. 
The vote was 45 to 9 and brought to a close one of the 
most remarkable and unprecedented fights of this session. 
There was not a quorum present, but there seemed to be 
no disposition on the part of the fagged out members who 
might otherwise have raised an objection to make an issue 
of this point. 

The recent report upon the standing timber ownership 
in the United States made by Herbert Know Smith, com- 
missioner of corporations, is just a preliminary statement. 
It became known late this week that further reports would 
likely be prepared and that these will furnish the basis 
for prosecution by the Department of Justice should any 
prosecution be found advisable. In speaking of the mat- 
ter the commissioner said that at least three more reports 
on the lumber trade will be forthcoming. One of these 
will deal with the manufacture of lumber, another with 
its cost of production, and still another with the com- 
petitive methods of the lumber industry. Mr. Smith did 
not know whether or not these later reports would be 
issued to the public. He said that was a matter for the 
President to decide. The statements will be rendered to 
the White House, and if their publication would not 
interfere with the Department of Justice proposed pros- 
ecution, they would be made public. It is understood 
that the original idea of the Bureau of Corporations was 
to make one report upon the lumber industry and em- 
brace in it all the results of the prolonged investigation 
which Mr. Smith and his associates had made. This 
plan, however, had to be abandoned when the President 
sent in his hurry call a few days ago for enough of 
these results to use in his reciprocity campaign. , It now 
comes to pass that the other phases of the lumber indus- 
try in this country will have to be treated later. The 
report of Commissioner Smith indicates that a very 
large area of the standing timber of the United States 
is under control of a few interests. It did not, however, 
show that enough was so controlled as to give these 
interests a virtual monopoly. Should the later reports 
indicate, however, that there is a monopoly in the manu- 
factured lumber and in its marketing, the matter will 
become one for the Department of Justice to pursue 
further. No intimation to this effect was given out at 
the Bureau. 

Experiments in the manufacture of wood pulp for 
making paper at the government experimental mill at 
Wausau, Wis., under the supervision of the Forest Ser- 
vice and Agricultural Department have been begun, 
according to announcement made by Secretary Wilson. 


Insular Affairs. 


Nearly a year ago the House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution ordering its committee on insular 
affairs to make an investigation of the leasing and sale 
of the public lands in the Philippines. The committee 
has just completed a most exhaustive investigation and 
a few days ago the brief of Ralston, Siddons and Rich 
ardson of Washington, attorneys for the Anti-I[mperial 
League, which has prosecuted the inquiry, was filed. In 
it charges of wholesale violation of law are made against 
the following officials of the Philippine government, 
whose removal is demanded: W. Cameron Forbes, gover- 
nor general; Dean C. Worcester, secretary of the inte 
rior; Captain Sleeper, director of public lands; and J. R. 
Wilson, assistant director of public lands, and Frank 
Carpenter, executive secretary. 


Banned Bills. 


The usual end-of-the-session jam of business in Con 
gress is worse than in years, and entirely aside from 
the possibility of action by the President, threatens to 
precipitate an extra session. If the appropriation bills 
are not all passed there must be an extra session to pro- 
vide revenue. The temper in both Houses of Congress 
is thoroughly bad. Threats of ‘‘talking to death’’ va 
rious bills are heard on all hands. In the House Repre- 
sentative Mann, accepted as lieutenant of Speaker Can- 
non, has been conducting a filibuster against the omnibus 
claims bill, while southern members are just as deter 
mined that it shall pass although they lost the first 
round of the great fight. The conference committees on 
Indian appropriations have reported disagreement, and 
it is known that this is serious. Charges and counter 
charges about this bill have filled the air for weeks. 
Allegation has been thinly veiled, that many provisions 
are being written into the measure that ought not go 
in, and talk of graft and jobs has been rife. The mili 
tary appropriation bill having become the subject of 
disagreement, which was reported to the Houses, has been 
sent back for another conference. The Sulloway pension 
bill has been expected to eause a sharp fight and perhaps 
a long delay in the Senate. No hesitation is manifested 
by the opponents of the postal increase in saying that 
they will talk the measure to death if necessary. They 
are loaded with material and a ten days’ discussion in 
the Senate is quite possible. Altogether, present feeling 
is that the President may easily get an extra session with- 
out calling it. 

Legislation looking to the complete sweeping and 
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fundamental reorganization of the government civil serv- 
ice will be passed at the next session of Congress by the 
Senate committee on civil service and retrenchment. This 
announcement was made recently by Senator Commins 
of Iowa, chairman of the committee. 


The Reciprocity Agreement. 

The measure for the ratification of the Canadian reci 
procity agreement indicates that an extra session of 
Congress may be necessary in order that the measure 
may bave consideration in the Senate. Information dis# 
closed this week by inside sources, from senators who 
have been doing their utmost to get the agreement put 
through the Senate, makes it clear that the compact 
will not be voted on before the session closes. To such 
an extent does this prove that administration senators, 
who until now have been keeping a stiff show of con- 
fidence, admitted that they had abandoned hope. They 
said it was simply impossible in the present situation to 
get the agreement indorsed or acted on by the Senate 
by March 4. The opposition to the measure is deter- 
mined. Not the least important phase of the situation 
is that Senator Hale of Maine is bitterly opposed to 
the agreement. He is determined not to allow it to 
reach a vote before the end of this session. He will 
yo out of the Senate with the end of Congress but he 
is bent on staving off the ratification of the agreement 
while he is a senator, If later it is ratified the responsi- 
bility will not be his. Not only is the reciprocity agree- 
ment declared certain to fail, but the tariff commission 
bill will probably go down with it. Supporters of this 
measure are much alarmed at the outlook, The result 
of the meeting of the senate finance committee, to 
consider the Canadian reciprocity agreement, was to make 
it more unlikely than ever that there would be a vote on 
this question by the Senate at this session. The finance 
committee decided to give hearings on the bill Monday 
and Tuegday, February 20 and 21, and the committee 
has been flooded with requests for hearings. These have 
come from the lumber interests, from the grange, from 
farming interests of various sections, from the fish 
interests of New England and from live stock people, 
as well as from other interests. The committee decided 
to hear as many of the different interests as possible. 
Nearly all of the members of the committee indicate a 
disposition to vote to report the measure out of com- 
mittee, but to have the report made without recommenda- 
tion. This will leave it to be threshed out on the floor of 
the Senate. The decision to hold hearings on the measure 
is unusual. Ordinarily the finance committee does not 
hold hearings. The fact that it was decided to give 
hearings is looked on in some quarters as intended to 
delay the progress of ratification of the agreement. 
Should the bill be reported to the Senate Thursday, Feb 


ruary 23, it will be impossible to take it up for consider- 
ation before the next day, and probably not then, as 
consideration could be staved off on objection by any 
senator. The opinion freely expressed following the 
meeting of the finance committee was that there would 
be no vote on the measure this session. 


The Siletz Indian Reservation Land Matter. 

Claiming ownership of a valuable tract of land in 
the former Siletz Indian reservation now in the Portland 
district of Oregon, the Grand Rapids Timber Company 
filed in the District Supreme Court a petition for a man- 
damus compelling secretary of the interior, Richard A. 
sallinger, to deliver or cause to be delivered to it the 
original receiver’s receipt, of which it has a duplicate 
by transfer from the original entryman under the final 
homestead entry of 1902, After investigation the Land 
Office rendered a judgment against the legal transfer of 
the land to the company on the ground that the entry 
of the land, which is heavily timbered, was not made for 
the exclusive use of O’Neill, an entryman, now dead, 
who transfered to the lumber company, but in the in- 
terest of the lunber company for whom the vice presi 
dent, of the company, Morley, of the Oregon Timber 
Company, is said to have acted. The department of the 
interior refused to interfere when the original receipt 
was ordered canceled. 

Friends of the Appalachian and White Mountain for- 
est reserve bill say that they have assurance from the 
President that he will sign the Weeks bill and this as- 
surance was borne out when the vice president signed the 
bill late Friday afternoon together with Speaker Cannon, 
and it was sent to the White House to take its turn 
on the President’s desk. 

The reported intention of President Taft to veto the 
Sullaway pension bill is causing apprehension at the 


, capital among the members of the House and Senate 


who have large constituencies of old soldiers. lor some 
time it has been rumored that the President will veto 
the bill and evidently there is strong ground for this 
belief. 

The Commerce Court. 

In the court room of the United States court of cus- 
toms appeals, the recently established commerce, court 
this week held its first meeting and public session, Pend 
ing the acquisition of quarters of its own, the commerce 
court will hoid its subsequent sessions in the same place. 
The session was devoted merely to preliminary work. 
lourteen attorneys, representing the various bars of the 
United States, circuit courts and the United States Su- 
preme Court, were introduced, took the oath, and were 
admitted to practice. Six cases pending before circuit 
courts were transferred formally to the commerce court, 
and some discussion was indulged in as to the assign 


ment of the cases. No definite conclusion was reached, 
Presiding Judge Knapp announcing the dates of assign- 
ments would be promulgated through the clerk of the 
court. 

President Taft declines to revoke the executive order 
of January 31, 1902, which forbids government employees 
organizing, petitioning or soliciting in connection with 
legislation involving their interests. This attitude is 
indicated in a letter to Fulton R. Gordon, in response 
to Mr. Gordon’s request for a withdrawal of this order. 
The President did not reply in haste; in fact, he had the 
letter from Mr. Gordon from February 2 to 14 before 
replying. 

the tight of the magazine publishers against advance 
of the postal rate is won. While there is yet some un- 
certainty ,what the amendment’s fate will be in the Sen- 
ate, a long and bitter opposition is certain. 


Administrative Addenda. 


President Taft this week announced the appointment 
of Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, Md., to be a member 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, in place of the 
Jate Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, Pa. This ap- 
pointment will go into effect at once provided the ven- 
erable prelate will accept the commission. 

Arizona can not become a state until after the assembly 
of the next Congress. This was the statement made by 
a delegate of that territory who was in Washington this 
week. 

The charge that the scales used by four western rail- 
roads in weighing freight given them for transportation 
are inaccurate, was made by a New Jersey manufacturing 
concern in a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this week. It is alleged that a carload of 
billiard tables recently shipped from Muskegon, Mich., to 
Spokane, Wash., were made to appear several thousand 
pounds heavier than they really were. 

By vote of 52 to 130 the House this week refused an 
increase of $4,000 a year to the secretary to the Presi- 
dent. The salary now is $6,000 and the President sought 
to inerease it to $10,000. 

The bill giving the approval of Congress to the hold 
ing of a Panama Pacific Exposition at San Francisco was 
signed by President Taft this week. A solid gold pen 
of metal mined in California was presented to President 
Taft with which to affix his signature. Afterward the 
pen was returned to President Hale of the Exposition 
company and later will be exhibited at the exposition. 
Chairman Wilson of the House committee on enrolled 
bills, insisted upon going himself to the White House to 
request the executive signature instead of allowing the 
bill to be forwarded in the routine way. Practically the 
entire California delegation and many officers of the 
Iixposition company witnessed the President’s signature. 





RECIPROCITY BILL BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Senate committee 
on finance seems to show no disposition to delay con 
sideration of or action on the reciprocity bill; on the 
other hand, it is finding that it would be unfair and 
practically impossible to fail to give reasonable con 
sideration to the interests most vitally involved. The 
time has been so short since the bill went to the 
Senate, and even since the real character of the bill 
was disclosed to the people, that the full strength of 
the protests against it is only now beginning to reach 
the capitol, The first impression of everyone was 
favorable, and the word reciprocity has a pleasant 
sound, and, as one of the witnesses for the agricul- 
tural interests said: ‘*‘We liked it until we knew 
what was back of the name.’’ 

The finance committee of the Senate decided in 
executive session Saturday last that it would give 
two days’ hearings this week to the bill, and it noti 
fied, so far as it could, those who wished to be heard 
that they should be present on Monday morning. 
Yesterday those present were representatives of the 
paper mill interests and Mr, Strange, of Neenah, Wis., 
and three representatives of the lumber industry—Mr. 
Hines, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, D, EK. Skinner, of the board of 
governors, and Leonard Bronson, manager of the 
association. Mr. Hines and Mr. Skinner followed Mr, 
Strange, and when they appeared the chairman of the 
committee asked if all the evidence the lumbermen 
wished to give had not already been presented at the 
tariff hearings two years ago, but he was told that 
there were certain features of the lumber business 
and the particular features of this bill that demanded 
a new, if necessarily brief hearing. 

Mr. Hines spoke first as the representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, repre 
senting the protest of about 48,000 lumber manufac 
turers of the United States, not) one-half, and possibly 
not one-quarter of whom own’'any standing timber 
but purchase their raw material from year to year 
in the open market. ‘Touching on conditions since the 
passage of the present tariff bill, he stated that the 
importations had increased from the year previous 
from 836,795,000 to 1,043,823,000 feet, and there is no 
doubt but that 1911 will show a still greater increase. 
During the last year, as shown in the report accom- 
panying the bill, it appeared that the importations 
into Canada from the United States reached only a 
total value of $73,536 on which the duty at 20 percent 
only amounted to $14,707.20, which would be the 
amount that Canada would remit, as against $1,616,479 
which would be remitted by the United States, and 
this would only mean a duty of 6% percent, while the 
duty remitted on importations into Canada would 
only be less than 1 percent of the importations. The 
total value of the importations into the United 
States from Canada affected by the agreement was 


$47,828,959, of which the lumber industry contributed 
49.9 percent, or practically one-half. 
Dressed Lumber Duty. 

Mr. Hines, continuing, called attention to one pecul 
iar item, that of dressed lumber duties, and showed 
that under the agreement the duty on dressed lum- 
ber will be 50 cents a thousand feet if planed or fin 
ished on one side; 75 cents, if planed and finished on 
one side and tongued and grooved, or planed and fin- 
ished on two sides; $1.124% if planed and finished on 
three sides, or planed and finished on two sides and 
tongued and grooved; and $1.50 a thousand if planed 
and finished on four sides. That is on lumber coming 
into the United States from Canada. The duty on 
lumber going into Canada is 25 percent ad valorem, 
and if the lumber were of the value of $22 a thou- 
sand, this would amount to $4.40 a thousand feet, or 
300 percent more than the duty on dressed lumber 
coming from Canada into the United States. Canada 
is asking an agreement for the benefit of her fae- 
tories as compared with practically no protection that 
we are giving the American workmen on dressed 
lumber coming from Canada to the United States. 

Mr. Hines referred to statements that were made 
during the tariff discussion two years ago, when it 
was said that the old duty of 62 cents a thousand 
was not protective but was simply a revenue measure, 
and that a reduction would be disastrous, and showed 
the conditions in the trade as they exist and, in re 
sponse to inquiries, stated that this time the southern 
manufacturer of lumber is marketing at actual cost 
and that many concerns in the South are practically 
bankrupt, their bonds and indebtedness eating them 
up at the present prices of lumber and, where he has 
to compete with Canadian lumber, he is not getting 
any profit; and the same can be said of 75 percent 
of the mills in the South. While it is true that in 
such cases it does not pay to operate, on the other 
hand a man can not invest half a million dollars 
in a plant and then allow it to remain idle. If he 
does the plant will deteriorate, and many of these 
plants are the entire support of the villages in which 
they are located and which have grown up around the 
mills. At present they are only getting back about 
the value of the stumpage. Continuing, Mr. Hines 
said: 

‘“‘in over 75 percent of the cases in the South the 
timber that has been bought in the last eight or ten 
years is practically not netting the manufacturer any 
profit over the price he paid for it. He is getting no 
profit for the manufacturing or for his work.’’ 

Prices Sag. 


He stated that in the last eighteen months the price 
has gone down from $1 to $4 a thousand, and that 
taking 75 cents off the tariff on lumber reduced the 
price more than that amount because it immediately 


brought into the market a large amount of stuff that, 
previous to that time, could not be shipped in. He 
again called attention to facts that were specially 
pointed out at the time of the passage of the Paine- 
Aldrich tariff; namely, that timber in the United 
States is bought outright at a fixed price, subject to 
immediate interest and taxes on taking possession; 
the danger and risk of fire, cyclone ete., as shown in 
the forest fires last year in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the far West. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment owns the timber in Canada, and practically ear- 
ries the entire risk, licensing the timber to the manu- 
facturers practically without taxing it. As an illustra- 
tion he stated that today they own Canadian timber 
valued at about $1,500,000, on which they pay $300 a 
year taxes, whereas in Mississippi for a tract valued at 
$500,000 they pay a tax of $450; thus showing the 
disadvantage under which the American manufacturer 
would be placed if the entire duty is to be taken off 
lumber coming in from Canada, as the American 
manufacturer has gone ahead and bought his timber 
outright, on the basis of conditions existing at the 
time of purchase; has built saw mills, made heavy 
investments, all contingent upon a supposed reason- 
able protection policy and at least based upon reason 
able and equitable treatment and upon the assumption 
of a reasonable permanency of the situation. Again 
quoting from Mr. Hines: 


We particularly call to the members’ attention the most 
intelligent and conservative statement of facts, which you 
have on file, in the previous tariff hearings, which we feel 
unnecessary, considering the intervening short period, to 
again enumerate. As prophesied before the hearings of the 
ways and means committee, if the tariff was reduced we 
showed that great suffering would occur to this industry, 
and the results have more than borne out our statements 
made at that time. Lumber at manufacturing points, com 
mencing on the Tacific coast, has reached the lowest 
point since 1902, wages and cost of supplies considered, 
prices ranging from $6 to $8 a thousand at mill points 
for common building material, netting the manufacturer 
practically nothing for stumpage, and such figures show 
ing that lumber is practically down to the cost of pro 
duction, and in many cases showing a loss on the stump 
age. A very few of the most modern and best equipped 
plants show a small return on the stumpage, but the ma 
jority, under the present basis of prices for the finished 
product, show practically nothing for stumpage. What, 
then, can the manufacturer do? Labor, the chief item 
in the cost of manufacturing, refuses a reduction and 
challenges any such attempt. Almost all articles used in 
the construction of a saw mill in tools, saws, machinery 
and other accessories are fully protected by duty, and the 
American manufacturer must pay the full price. If we 
are going to have free lumber we ought to have every- 
thing on the free list. The railroad transportation lines, 
bringing their product chiefly by rail to the consumers 
are clamoring and insisting upon advances in freight rates 
And we are now confronted with the probability of taking 
down the bars entirely and admitting Canadian lumber en 
tirely free into the United States. Such action will abso 
lutely force many manufacturers into bankruptcy. 

We wish to directly challenge the siatement of the 
President in which he says that our American forests are 
in the hands of comparatively few owners. The lumbe! 
manufacturers of the United States, under a resolution o! 
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the Senate, known as the Kittredge resolution, adopted in 
December, 1906, over four years ago, have been under 
direct investigation during the past four years by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Herbert Knox Smith. [For several years the lum- 
bermen have heartily cojperated by giving ready access to 
their books and records of all kinds, both through asso- 
ciation work and as individuals. Up to the time of the 
reciprocity bill coming out, aithough we have made repeated 
demands and requests upon Mr. Smith, as well as the chief 
executive, for a report, no report was forthcoming. 

Mr. Smith absolutely promised his report over a year 
ago. It was promised during the tariff hearings, but no 
report was forthcoming. <A _ year ago in January, at a 
conference between the President, Herbert Knox Smith and 
the board of governors of our National association, the re- 
port was promised to us not later than March or April. 
At a later conference the report was promised us in May 
and not later than June. 

And now that report comes ofit at a_ particularly op- 
portune moment, attempting to justify the taking off of 
the duty on lumber. We have not had an opportunity of 
verifying it. It is all one sided. We know it is not based 
on facts, and in a brief time we could thoroughly justify 
our position. 

This great industry has been morally indicted, so to 
speak, for the past five years, and being voiced by the 
public press from day to day as being under investigation, 
it has been convicted in the minds of the American people 
as being a great trust and octupus, subject to daily attack. 
We can account in no other way for the President's lan- 
guage, except the daily press; as, if such a report had 
been made in justice to the great lumber industry a copy 
of it should have been given to the lumbermen and they 
should have been given an opportunity to consider and 
verify the same. It should have been made public some 


time ago. 
“A Great Mistake.” 

The President, if he has taken an advance copy of this 
report as a foundation for this declaration, a great mis 
take has been made and a great injustice done this in- 
dustry, as in place of the timber being in the hands of a 
comparatively few owners there is no class of raw mate 
rial in this country in the hands of so many diversilied 
and small owners. 

In the President’s annual message to Congress he virtually 
stated that 30 percent of the standing timber of the 
United States is in the hands of about 200 corporations 
and individuals. ‘This statement is in error, but we have 
never been given an opportunity to show this great error; 
but accepting it as being true. for the sake of argument, 
upon close investigation it is found that it has a more 
diversified ownership than any other great natural resource 
of the country. 

We waited upon Mr. Smith three years ago and we thre 
open our books. We had him at our plants and three 
fourths of the manufacturers showed him their documents, 
verifying our statements. He promised his report § then. 
He promised it a year ago. He promised it month by 
month, and we never got it until this reciprocity bill 
came up—and then it was not the report called for by the 
Kittredge resolution. That resolution was very clear, It 
was to investigate the lumber manufacturing business and 
to ascertain if there is a trust in the sale of lumber. His 
report is out now, and it does not treat of that. He goes 
on and says that, in his judgment, he thought it best 
first to investigate who owned the timber of the United 
States. The Kittredge resolution does not call for any such 
resolution. 

Continuing, Mr. Hines pointed out tbat this bill 
would not throw open the forests of Canada to the 
American lumbermen; on the other hand, it would only 
open to the United States a market for the finished 
products. He pointed out the fact that lumber must 
be manufactured in Canada before it can be exported, 
that Canada’s laws forbid the exportation of the togs 
or of timber before it is manufactured. A condition 
precedent to the placing of lumber on the free list 
should be the removal of all embargos, export charges 
and rebates by Canada, 

The West Coast’s Attitude. 

Mr. Hines was followed by D. E. Skinner, one of 
the board of governors of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association and a representative of the Pa 
cific coast lumber interests, which are particularly 
jeopardized at all times by any enactment of a law 
regulating freight rates and the tariffs. He called at 
tention of the committee to the fact that the great 
banking interests as well as the lumber interests of the 
Coast are interested in the matter, and presented tele 
grams to that effect from Seattle, Wash. 

He stated that the present condition of the lumber 
business is largely the result of overproduction, espe 
ciaily on the Pacific coast, and that the consumption 
has been limited since the indictment under which the 
business has been languishing for the last four years. 
He also called attention to the peculiar topographical 
relations existing between the two countries on the 
Coast, where the Canadian territory almost overlaps the 
American in such a way that the Dominion’s vast sup 
ply of timber is easily towed down by water through 
the Sound. He said: 


I presume that it is not necessary for me to state that it 
is absolutely impossible for us to ship from Puget Sound 
points in America to American ports either on the Pacific 
ocean or on the Atlantic coast in anything but American 
vessels; whereas foreign vessels, passing through the very 
same waters, can transport lumber from British Columbia 
ports either to San Francisco or through the Panama canal 
to New York. The real hope that we have for the future 
is the opening up of the new market, with a reasonable 
freight rate through the Panama canal. 

If we are deprived of that market and deprived of the 
California market (which takes about a billion and a half 
feet of lumber a year), because they can ship in foreign 
vessels, it will destroy our coastwise trade absolutely with- 
out question. I can make the statement here because I am 
interested, and own outright some twenty-eight vessels, that 
within six months after this law becomes effective, probably 
90 percent of those vessels will be tied up at the docks, 

We can not compete with the foreign vessels if they are 
to be permitted to be utilzed in this trade without any pro- 
tection to us whatever. . . . . It has been so amply 
demonstrated during a good many years that we absolutely 
can not compete with foreign vessels that I do not think 
I need illustrate any further the fact that if we open our 
markets to them, the foreign vessels are not only going to 
destroy our own industry, and the use of our lumber in 
Canada, but are going to destroy the small amount of coast- 
wise shipping that we already have. 

An Appeal to Congress. 

We have requested Congress to consider the removal of 
the canal tolls on vessels plying between American ports. 
We have also requested that you give a small duty in addi- 
tion to that . . . . We have been cleared by the com- 
missioner in his report; the President in his annual message 
saying that he found no trust in the lumber manufacturing 
business. . . . Now we are confronted by the administra- 
tion’s statement that we have got to have free lumber. I 
would rather have sudden death, if necessary, than to have 
the constant and eternal indictment that we have been 
MOGOP, 2 6 3s 


_It seems to me the most inconsistent, the most reprehen- 
sible, the most unreasonable proposition that the American 
people have ever had to confront, that on the Pacific coast 
we are to be compelled, by the administration or by any 
one else, to live under a free trade enactment, which puts 
the sale of our commodities which are used in the United 
States in free trade competition, when the balance of the 
United States is practically protected. It is practically im- 
possible for the western half of the United States to live 
and prosper under such conditions, . . . . If we must 
have free trade I want to have free trade in everything, not 
excluding the lumber portion of it. 

The committee were particularly interested in two 
things; in the statement that Canada and the indi- 
vidual provinces, for the most part, forbid the export- 
ation of logs, bolts ete., and still more, perhaps, in the 
statement that the Canadians charge an import duty of 
25 percent ad valorem on lumber dressed more than 
one side, while our specific duty on dressed lumber 
which will remain in the bill will amount to but 64 
percent of the value. These duties are not changed by 
the reciprocity measure, so that Canada will continue 
to collect four times as much on dressed lumber as 
does the United States. 


Probable Time Extension. 


It is so evident that the committee cannot deny 
hearings without subjecting themselves to the charge 
of gross injustice that the two days originally intended 
to be devoted to the matter will be extended to three 
and probably four, It is not at all certain in the 
minds of the observers of the situation as to the exact 
course of action in the Senate. It seems unquestion 
able that a majority of the finance committee, includ- 
ing both wings of the republican party and some of 
the democrats, are strongly opposed to the bill, but it 
seems likely that, rather than concentrate upon so 
small a number the Executive displeasure, the com 
mittee will determine and allow the bill out of com 
mittee without recommendation and allow the real 
fight to take place on the floor of the Senate. It is 
not likely that the bill will be before the Senate earlier 
than Friday or Saturday, and then at best there will 
remain no more than five or six days of this session in 
which to consider it. The opposition to the bill is so 
strong and there is so much other work to do that it 
has become almost a conviction in Washington that 
the reciprocity measure will fail to pass at this session. 

The strongest opponents of the measure seem more 
than willing that the matter should be taken up at an 
extra session, for it is felt that the outcome is likely 
to be more favorable to the interests upon whom the 
burden of free trade is forced if the whole tariff sub 
ject is opened up than under the reciprocity agreement 
as it is framed; that is, duties may be lowered or re 
moved that affect articles bought by the farmers, the 
pulp and paper mills, the saw mills ete. Probably by 
the time this is in print the fate of the bill in com 
mittee will have become known. 


eer 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT. 


The following is the protest presented by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association against the pass 
age of the measure: 


Reciprocity Lumber. 
To the Senators: 

As citizens the lumber producers of the United States 
are interested in the welfare of their country, cherish 
friendly feelings toward their neighbors on the north, and 
ure as ready as any other citizens to sacrifice something 
for the common good. Nevertheless, through the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the sawmill owners 
of the United States must protest against treatment so 
discriminatory and unjust as is accorded their industry 
in the agreement for reciprocal tariff legislation 


The Agreement is not Reciprocal. 


All the burdens of the agreement are borne by a few 
industries and sections which receive none of the bene 
fits, if there be any; while the benefits all accrue to other 
industries and sections, except as the assumed resultant 
check on increased cost of living may benefit all 


Half the Burden is Borne by Lumber. 


Of the value of all the imports into the United States 
from Canada affected by the agreement, 49.9 percent con 
sists of lumber, shingles, lath, posts, ties and other items 
classed as lumber products, sawed rough lumber making 
up 75 percent of the value of this list. 

The lumber duty was reduced 37% percent by the tariff 
law of August 5, 1909, to satisfy the public demand for 
tariff revision downward, 

Few of the articles used or consumed by the sawmills 
were affected by tariff legislation 





Injustice of Treatment Accorded Lumber. 


The profits of the sawmill have vanished. Most of the 
mills producing ordinary kinds of lumber have sold their 
product at about cost; many have sold below cost; a few 
have made small profits. 

Confronted on the one side by steadily increasing costs 
of standing timber or logs, of machinery, supplies and 
labor, and on the other by unrestrained domestic com 
petition, the sawmill owner is now asked to submit to 
the unequal and open competition of Canada, 

The only compensation offered is the possible reduction 
in price of the raw products of agriculture, which are also 
put upon the free list. No other industry has been so 
shabbily treated. 

The Raw Material of the Lumber Industry. 

Lumber is not a raw material—it is the product of two 
manufacturing processes, logging and saw milling Of 
each of these labor constitutes the chief part, and should 
be employed in the United States rather than in Canada 

The primary raw materia! of the lumber manufacturer, 
and of all who use wood as a material in shop or factory 
is the standing tree, 


Cost of Stumpage and Methods of Acquirement. 

In Canada, for the most part, the logger secures his 
timber by lease or license at small cost, while the govern 
ment carries the major part of the investment and takes 
all the risk from fire, storm and forest diseases. 

In the United States the timber holder owns outright 
and assumes all costs, risks, taxes and expenses includ 
ing fire patrol. 

This comparison shows a handicap to the American 
lumber producer which he cannot successfully meet, even 
if all costs of production were equal. 


Handicap of American Shipping Laws. 


The present rate of duty—$1.25 a thousand feet on 
rough lumber just about balances the advantage Canadian 


manufacturers who are located on the coast possess in the 
unrestricted use of cheap foreign tonnage. Varying with 
current conditions, it costs from $1 to $2.50 more a thous- 
and to ship lumber from, say, Seattle to San Francisco. 

This advantage of British Columbia sawmills, together 
with their lower cost of stumpage, will give them a 
monopoly of trade in lumber with our Atlantic seaboard 
when the Panama canal is opened, unless both the duty 
is retained and our coastwise trade is given free use of 
the canal, 


Demoralizing Overproduction to Be Increased. 
Under present domestic conditions 
admitted if burdened with an 
Canada the present deplorable 
business would be accentuated, 
rhe only thoroughly sane and effectual remedy is reduc- 


tion of output, but this, under our laws “ ae . 
aupeement. ws, is impossible by 


overproduction is 
increased supply from 
condition of the sawmill 


Greater Acreage—More Waste. 

If the producer of lumber, in default of any control of 

product, tries to remedy his condition by making lumber 
only of a grade which can be sold at a profit, and thus cuts 
over @ greater acreage in order to secure the kinds of timber 
that will produce salable lumber, forest waste is increased 
and the destruction of our forests is accelerated. 
_ Under the proposed agreement the Canadian wroduct would 
inevitably be increased, thus adding to the difticulties of our 
problem. Mills would be built and logs cut to supply them 
with resultant damage to the conservation interests ‘of both 
countries. Indeed, while most Canadian lumbermen eagerly 
look forward to free access to the markets of this country 
not a few of the most farseeing dread the effect of the 
agreement on the Canadian industry and forestry. 


Concentration of Timber Holdings to be Hastened. 

Commissioner Smith, ‘in his report 
says regarding the present situation as to timber ownership : 
“It lies before us now as a forceable object lesson for the 
future management of all the natural ‘resources still re- 
maining in the hands of the government.” 
" That is true, but it does not solve the present difficulty 
lo widen and broaden competition in the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the forest is to make more certain a further con- 
centration of timber ownership and control, in order that 
the present owners may do for themselves and the country 
what the government might and should have done, and still 
can do, by some form of control cooperated in by govern- 
ment and the private owners. : 

Waste of a part increases the value of all that is left 
The people and the timber owners should codperate in the 
—_—97 of a property whose economic use is so vital 
o each, 


on standing timber 





No Recognition of Reciprocity Within the Industry. 


Objection is further made to the agreement because no 
attempt seems to have been made to bring about true recl- 
procity between the lumber producing industries of the two 
countries, 

Canada will continue to charge an import 
percent ad valorem on dressed lumber: while 
duty, amounting in 1910 to 6% percent, 


duty of 25 
\ our specific 
will not be changed. 
No Access to Canadian Forests. 


In his message, forwarding the agreement, the President 
said: “By giving our people access to Canadian forests we 
shall reduce the consumption of our own.” 

Access is not given by the agreement to the Canadian 
forests, but only to Canadian lumber, which in its processes 
of manufacture is two degrees removed from the forests, 


Canadian Timber Titles. 

Canada and its provinces, so far as most of their timber 
is concerned, prohibit its exportation in the log and require 
it to be manufactured in the Dominion. Public (erown) 
lands contain most of the timber of Canada. For many 
years crown lands classed as timber lands have not been 
sold outright, but leases have been made or licenses to cut 
granted, subject to certain restrictions, one of them being 
the requirement of manufacture in the Dominion. : 

Crown lands within the provinces that were erected before 
confederation belong to those provinces; those lying in 
provinces erected after the confederation belong to the Do 
minion, as in this country the public lands in the states 
created out of the public domain belong to the national 
government, 

Prohibition of Export of Logs. 


Briefly the situation is this Quebee and Ontario, the 
great eastern timber provinces, absolutely prohibit the ex- 
portation of timber In raw or crude state cut from crown 
lands—-Quebee since May 1, 1910, and Ontario by progressive 
legislation begun in 1897. i 

The Dominion of Canada itself, controlling the crown tim 
ber lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the territories 
and the “railroad belt" in British Columbia, likewise com 
pels manufacture of logs ete. within the Dominion. British 
Columbia prohibits exportation or promotes manufacture 
at home by rebates of royalties, and occasionally for brief 
periods permits exportation to relleve a market situation, 


Lumber Clauses Non-Reciprocal. 

Canada, by the agreement, gives us access to her saw 
mills but not to her raw materials. The representatives of 
our government seemingly failed to recognize this situation 
regarding saw logs and lumber, while they did recognize 
it and secured a reciprocal concession in regard to pulp wood 
as a condition precedent upon the free admission of pulp 
and paper to this country, 

Such an omission permits Canada to save her forests at 
the expense of our own, if its governments shall consider 
such a course wise, while our forests are at the mercy of 
the combined lumber product of the United States and 
Canada. 

The Canadian ministers seem to have been disingenuous. 
While they disclaimed authority over the provincial timber, 
they offered no concessions on that owned by the Dominion ; 
nor ts there evidence they were asked to do so. 

Therefore, in the interest of the lumber manufacturing 
industry, in whose solvency and prosperity all the people 
are concerned; in the interest of forest conservation; in the 
interest of a uniform and just application of our tariff 
policy; in the interest of falr play and equity as between 
industries and sections of this great country, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, representing the 46,000 
sawmill owners of the United States and those most de 
pendent upon them, most respectfully but earnestly protests 
against the enactment of the reciprocity bill now before 
your honorable body. 

THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Epwarb Hinges, President, Chicago, Il. 
Evexetr C, Griacs, Vice President, Tacoma, Wash. 
WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, Vice President, Savannah, O 
LEONARD BRONSON, Manager, Chicago, III. 
GeorcGe K. Smitru, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo 


The Board of Governors. 


John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va 

F. EK. Waymer, Lakeland, Fla 

Robert M. Carrier, Cardis, Miss 

A. T. Corrans, Houma, La. 

John B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich 

W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
William Deary, Potlatch, Ida. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. 
George X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal 
D. E. Skinner, San Francisco, Cal. 

R. A. Long (ex-officio), Kansas City, Mo 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Lineyard Concern and the Individual Dealer—Those Who Win Out and Those Who Lose in Speculation and in Trade 
—Advantages of and Objections to the Telephone—Always Room for One More Yard—Sizing Up the Situation. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


A dealer who anticipates selling out where he now 
is asks what I think of a certain town in Minnesota 
as a Jocation. To put it plainly, I have no business 
to think one way or the other. This is a one-yard 
town, and from what I have heard of it it is a good 


trading point. I passed through the town and it 
looked not unlike a thousand and one other little 
burgs. The dealer says he is confident that the sales 


of the yard are $50,000 yearly or thereabouts. If 
that be so there are dealers by the hundreds who 
would be fairly well satisfied if they could have half 
of the business, as the sales of many a dealer who will 
read this do not exceed that amount. 

The volume of sales at this point, provided the 
dealer has not been misinformed, means something, 
but it does not mean everything. There are other 
equations to be considered. If the volume of sales 
were all, the question of location would be attended 
with no anxiety. ‘Towns could be named in which 
the proprietor of every yard would think he was do 
ing a picayune business if his sales did not exceed 
$50,000 yearly, yet for the average man to gain a 
foothold in one of these towns would be a _ proposi 
tion for him to think twice about before he tried it. 
No dealer is willingly going to hand over his posses 
sions to a newcomer, and the trade he commands he 
regards as much a possession as his stock or bank 
account. 

In this Minnesota town the yard is one of a line, 
a fact that would be viewed differently by different 
individuals, There are individual dealers whose hair 
stands so straight that their hats are lifted from 
their heads when a line yard is mentioned to them 
as a competitor, while many others would as soon 
have a lineyard competitor as any other. TI have 
been told by individual dealers that they prefer line 
yard competition, as the proprietors of such yards 
have a better idea of the way business should be 
conducted than have many individual dealers. One 
of them recently said to me: ‘‘The lineyard people 
are running yards for the money there is in them.’’ 
And so it goes. But anyone whose observations have 
been anyway extended know that there are lineyard 
proprietors and lineyard proprietors, the same as there 
are individual dealers and individual dealers. There 
is the same difference in lineyard proprietors as there 
is in ginger, or in the rest of us. 

I know so little about the dealer who makes the 
inquiry that I would not for a moment think of ad 
vising him in the matter. He is 4 pleasant fellow to 
meet; on the authority of a commercial agency his 
means are sufficient to operate a small town yard, 
provided he keeps his credits within proper limit, and 
he may be worth twice his rating, still, when that is 
said, the bottom has not been reached. There is no 
legal or moral law to prohibit the opening of a sec 
ond yard in the town, but what about the policy of 
doing so? As Hamlet soliloquized, ‘‘'There’s the rub.’’ 

The policy should be considered. Would there be 
friendly competition or would there not? If there 
was, the newcomer might get along all right; and if 
there was not, there is no telling how he would get 
along. There are men who would tackle it with no 
doubt in their minds as to how they would get along, 
but how this particular dealer would get along is 
another question. 


The Winners and the Losers. 


There are sportsmen by the thousands who would 
lay heavy odds that Jack Johnson could give any 
man the count who would enter the ring with him. 
They would also bet heavily that on the mat Goteh 

















‘No dealer is willingly going to hand his possessions over 
to a newcomer.” 








could win. These same sportsmen would name cer- 
tain trottin’ hosses and bet heavy odds that they 
could win against other horses with which they might 
be matched. There are men in the business world on 
whom it would be as safe to bet as it would on 
Johnson, Gotch or the trotters. It is on record that 
an individual larrupped a powerful lineyard concern 
to a standstill, and that same individual, I have no 
doubt, could do it again. On the other hand, line- 
yard concerns have larrupped individual dealers off 
the face of the earth. I have known an individual 
dealer to shake the red flag in the face of a lineyard 
concern and dare it to raise a finger; and it held its 
peace, and no doubt for the welfare of all concerned 
it was best that it did. It would be better for some 
of the rest of us if we were not quite so flip with 
the red flag. As I have said many times, it depends 
upon the man. I would not think that [ could lar 
rup one side of that lineyard company, but the other 
man was not afraid to go up against the whole shoot 
ing match—and he won. 

[ have met two of the men who are associated 
with this lineyard company that operates the yard 
in this Minnesota town, and so far as I know they 
are nice fellows. Certainly they are on the surface. 
But that is not «a plummet that reaches the bottom. 
The dividends that are paid to the stockhelders mean 
more. In common with every other corporation in 














“Larrupped a powerful lineyard concern to a standstill.” 


existence, good dividends make the eyes of the offi 
cial glisten. With all of us, in one way or another, 
we are reaching for the dividends. The business hand 
that doesn’t reach for a dividend isn’t much of a 
business hand. I am not much of 2 corporation, but 
my hand is reaching for it. 


If this dealer should establish a yard in this par 
ticular town and divide the trade it would mean 
smaller dividends for his competitors—not much 


smaller, considering the number of yards operated by 
them, but certainly smaller. How this diminution 
would be accepted is one of the main questions for 
the dealer who is thinking of locating there to con 
sider. Again, it would depend upon the man. It 
would depend somewhat upon his diplomacy, upon his 
intention of doing a square, profitable trade and, fur 
ther, upon his pugnaciousness. Not one of us but 
would think it safer to kick a sheep than a bulldog. 

There is another side of the question that it is proper 
to consider. This dealer might have been a mighty good 
competitor because he was so poor a one. As para 
doxical as that may sound, it is based on a_ good 
business principle. The lineyard company may have 
dreamed that sooner or later another yard would be 
located in the town, and if the dealer in question 
had put it in and proved an excellent competitor because 
he was so poor a lumberman, the lineyard company 
might have nursed him to his heart’s content; told 
him that he was the bulliest fellow out, and all that. 
For why? Kor the reason that if he were not treated 
weli he might sell to some other man who would have 
made them seratch gravel. You have no idea how many 
incompetent lumbermen, who have not the personality 
to pull trade, are nursed in this way, all over the 
country. 

This dealer now knows as much about the proposi 
tion as I do, but I know less about it than he does, for 
he knows himself infinitely better than I know him. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE TELEPHONE. 


| feel sure that the most of us wouldn’t do with 
out the telephone if we had to mortgage our under- 
wear to pay the rent. It has become woven into 
the very woof of our business life. How would the 
giddy office girl endure life if she couldn’t talk and 


giggle over the wire? It is one of the tonics that 
support her. There are men who, aside from trade 
reasons, would not think of getting along without 
the ’phone, for when they ’phone home that business 
engagements will detain them down town for several 
hours in the evening their wives can’t look into 
their mild but shifting eyes and say with that doubt 
ing look, ‘‘You know you are lying to me.’’ I be 
lieve I have before told you that in an Illinois town 
of 12,000 inhab‘tants or more I found a retail lumber 
man who never had a ’phone in his office, and if 
you should see his office you might say it wasn’t of 
a character for a good looking telephone instrument 
to keep company with. 

Yet there are objections raised to the telepkone. 
| was in an office when the dealer was called to the 
instrument, and while [ had no business with the 
conversation, I couldn’t help hearing what was said at 
one end of the line. It ran as follows: ‘‘What!’’ 
——‘‘The deuce you say!’’ “*Discolored ?’’ 
“*Off grade?’’——‘‘ About 100 feet of it?’’ ‘*Bun 
dle it together and my team will be out after it.’’—— 
‘*Good-bye.’’ 

Hanging up the receiver with no tender hand, the 
dealer remarked, ‘‘The contractor who is doing a job 
out in the east end of the city says that the maple 
flooring I sent him is not what it ought to be and | 
don’t believe a word of it. So-and-So never has 
shipped me maple flooring that was not what it ought 
to be—not a board of it. A telephone makes it so 
confounded handy to enter complaints. On any job 
of any size this contractor has a telephone put in, 
and if a board doesn’t look just so or a piece is 
lacking, ringagingle goes the ’phone, and it must be 
attended to. There are contractors who think that 
if they buy a bill of a lumberman they must be taken 
care of as though they were as helpless as newborn 
babes. This same contractor, when siding the house he 
is now on ’phoned that he would lack siding, and when 
it was on, my team brought back more than he ordered 
out the last time. Contractors must be treated right, 
but some of them are too d—d fussy! ’’ 


Too Handy. 


In another office a dealer complained: 
handy for promiscuous ordering,’’ he said. ‘‘A voice 
calls, ‘Is this So-and-So, the lumberman?’ And | 
tell him it is. ‘This is Obadiah Brown, at such a 
number, on such a street. Please send me up a few 
hundred feet of boards or a dozen posts for the grape 
arbor, or 100 lath for the hen yard. Got it?’ I 
never had heard of Obadiah Brown. His name is in 
the directory, but that isn’t saying whether he is 
worth a cuss to pay his debts or not. If he would 
come in to order [ could size him up, and if he didn’t 
look right I could get at it in an easy way that I 
required cash for these little orders. 1 could ask him 
what his business was; where he worked, and | 
wouldn’t make a mistake once in fifty times, but you 
can’t go into a man’s pedigree over the wire. A 
month ago an order came in from a stranger for 
about $5 worth of material and I stepped into my 
first door neighbor up the street, a groceryman, and 
asked him what he knew about such a man. ‘I know 
him $25 worth,’ says he, and from the way he said 
it I didn’t send the lumber. The next morning a 
man came rushing in—and it has looked to me that 
the man who never means to pay always rushes— 
and said the stuff he ordered yesterday didn’t come 
up. I told him that as he was a stranger to me | 
should want pay for the stuff in advance. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me so at the time?’ he asked, as hot 
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“Tf wasn’t in the habit of talking about such matters over 
the wire.” 


as a breakfast biscuit, and I told him I wasn’t in 
the habit of talking about such matters over the 
wire; that the way to discuss a man’s credit with 
him is in private. He said he could get the mate- 
rial somewhere else and rushed out as he had rushed in. 

‘‘A man is liable to make mistakes if he sends 
out phone orders to strangers. Such an order came 
in for a few dollars’ worth, and I told my delivery 
man to use his own judgment about leaving it. If 
the place looked as though a thrifty man lived there 
and a decent atmosphere surrounded it, to leave it, 
otherwise return it, unless he got his pay for it, and 
he left it. He said if the folks who lived there 
couldn’t pay a $3.75 bill he didn’t know who could. 
That was four months ago and I haven’t seen the 
color of the $3.75 yet. I have sent two statements 
and sent my man there once, but the paymaster wasn’t 
at home, and ‘I never expect he will be. 

**T ean see how a mistake may be made with a 
man who is perfectly reliable and who may become 
a good customer. A ’phone order for four hitching 
posts, such as I keep out there in front, was taken 
by my foreman and [ said I wouldn’t send ’em un- 
til I knew more about the man. A couple of days 
after a man came in and said the posts hadn’t put 
in an appearance. I told him that knowing nothing 
about him I didn’t send the order; that: the order 
was taken by my foreman and that if I had taken 
it we would have settled it right then. I can’t say 
that I would, but it was a good chance to shoulder 
it on somebody. He said he didn’t blame me, but 
he wanted to assure me that he was perfectly good, 
and that he would step in in a few days and pay me. 
He talked like a man and I sized him up as good for 
a load of posts. I sent them up and in less than a 
week he came in and paid the bill, and has ordered 
stuff of me since.’’ 

‘*But for all that, you wouldn’t do without the 
*phone,’’ I said. 

‘*Do without it? Not if it cost me $10 instead 
of $2 a month,’’ he replied. I wouldn’t know how 
to get along without it. I would sooner think of go 
ing without one meal a day. In a town where a 
dealer knows everybody there are no such disadvan- 
tages, I suppose.’’ 

When speaking of the telephone as a trade get 
ter, a dealer said he didn’t know about that. ‘It 
must be borne in mind that the man who has a 
‘phone is just as near every other yard as he is 
mine. He can ’phone to any yard and the distance 
the material is to be delivered cuts no ice with him. 
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“What are we going to do with the boys?” 


I have heard it said that it is a trade getter, but I 
doubt it. I have received orders over the ’phone two 
blocks away and others from the other end of the 
town when I passed three yards delivering them. If 
there was not a telephone in the city just as much 
lumber would be sold. Yes, it is handy; I will ad 
mit that, but I don’t believe it sells a board in a 
year.’’ 


SHALL HE ESTABLISH A YARD? 


A foreman whom I met twice said the last time 
| saw him that he had been thinking seriously of 
going into business for himself, but he had heard 
so much talk about an oversupply of yards that he 
had weakened somewhat in his determination. He 
had broached the subject to his employer and he 
had answered by asking him to name a point in that 
section where he was acquainted that there was room 
for another yard. 

Very likely, on the surface, there could not be seen 
room for another yard, still, | don’t fancy such talk 
as that to a young man who is ambitious to do for 
himself. I have two boys and I should be ashamed 
of myself if I should say to them that there is no 
room for them in this big world. I tell them there 
is always room at the top and that numberless men 
get along fairly well who do not succeed in reach 
ing the top. Several of us have lacked much of 
reaching the top and we have not starved to death, 
either. If a young man has the desire to make his 
own way encourage him, instead of loading him down 
with discouraging talk. 

‘*How much are your employers probably worth?’’ 
I asked him, and he said that in his opinion they were 
worth $40,000. He said he knew they discounted 
every bill; they owned their stock, their plant, two 
good homes, and taking the value of these and the 
bills payable on the books, they would easily foot 
up $40,000, and possibly they might be interested in 
outside enterprises; he didn’t know. 

‘*And they made this money in the lumber busi 
ness, didn’t they?’’ I again asked him and he said 
he had heard one of them say that when they started 
in both of them together were not worth more than 
$1,000. 

‘*Are they so far superior to you in a knowledge 
of the business that in fourteen years they could 
accumulate that amount and you couldn’t even earn 
a living at it?’’ 

He replied that he couldn’t answer that question 
definitely, but during the five years he had been in 
a yard it had been his aim to learn the business, and 
while he wouldn’t say it in a boasting way, he be- 
lieved he could handle the majority of the customers 
as well as his employers could. 

We talked further along the same line. How had 
the two competitors of his bosses got along? How 
were the dealers with whom he was acquainted in 
the adjoining towns making it? Did he know of 
any dealer who, notwithstanding his qualifications, 
may have been of an inferior order, had made a pos- 
sitive failure? How about a certain dealer in the 
second town down the road, who would no sooner be 
ealled even a fair merchant by those who knew him 
than they would call black white, but who, if the 
commer¢ial agencies know what they are talking 
about, is exceedingly well to do? 


A Chance for Everyone. 


I could see that as the field was canvassed there 
was a brighter look in the young man’s eye. The 
proposition was less of a forlorn hope than it was 
when one of his bosses told him that he should like 
him to name a town in which there was room for 
another yard. 

There was another consideration—and that was cap 
ital. It takes more money now to swing a yard than 
it did a few years ago. The young man said he 
was aware of that, and that he could command 
enough money to lay in a $6,000 stock, and that would 
give him some credit. I told him that with his 
knowledge of the business and fixed the way he was 
financially he should fling fear to the wind; that he 
had as much right to sell lumber at retail as any 
other man, and that if he were to engage in the un- 
dertaking I should expect to see him succeed. 

This talk of an oversupply of men in the various 
callings is heard continuously. It is paraded in the 
newspapers. There is no room in the mercantile 
world—every town is chockful of druggists, dry goods 
men, grocers, hardware dealers, shoe dealers and, of 
course, lumbermen. The technical schools are turning 
out so many engineers there will not be places for 
them. The professions are overcrowded—there are 
too many lawyers, too many physicians, too many min 
isters; every calling is running over. 

What are we going to do with the boys? Caoke 
them off? Chloroform them? Kick them back, so 
that when the present business and professional men 
are dead or retired there will be a barren waste un 
filled? I feel like opening my arms to the boys and 
saying to them, ‘‘Come on; wedge in; give us a run 
for our lives. It is your right, your privilege, you 
opportunity. But don’t forget that all the time there 
is going on a process of elimination. Hence what? 
Preparation, my boy. And with the advantages of 
preparation at present, if you don’t make a lot of 
us older fellows hustle it will be for the reason that 
you are laggards.’’ 

This foreman is a first class fellow, so far as | 
had an opportunity to judge. I am of the opinion 
that he would conduct a yard as well as the ma 
jority of those who now are conducting them. And 
as his desire to have a yard of his own is legitimate, 
who has any business to say to him nay. 

A Kansas dealer told me that when a young man 











“There are plenty of people who would suggest how the 
world could be reformed.” 


was in his employ and had become competent he ad- 
vised him to strike out for himself. All Kansas will 
tell you that remarkable men are developed in that 
state, and here is one illustration of it. Kansas is 
filled with lumber yards, and the idea of a Kansas 
dealer advising a young man that still there is room 
for him! Bully for that Kansas dealer. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN, 


It was remarked by a dealer that it was a mys- 
tery to him why every man who was selling lumber 
at retail couldn’t be decent. He couldn’t understand 
why there should be so much jealousy and so many 
little tricks. Especially, he named a dealer who was 
a member of a prominent retail association, whose 
ethics were not up to the standard, he thought. 

Many of you, no doubt, heard Sam Jones when 
he was on earth, and you may have listened to his 
remarks on baptism. He said he didn’t care how a 
man was baptized, whether emersed or sprinkled, He 
knew one who was emersed who was then in the 
penitentiary, and others who were sprinkled who 
turned out bad. ‘‘To my mind,’’ he said in that 
southern drawl of his, ‘‘it depends on the breed of 
the dog that the water is sloshed on.’’ 

To an extent Mr. Jones’ reasoning holds true with 
association members. There are numberless dealers 
who observed as strictly what we now call the ‘‘eth- 
ies of trade’’ before they joined associations as they 
have since they became members. As the famous 
minister might have said, they were the same ‘‘ breed 
of dogs’’ before as after. There are others who 
never have strictly observed them and it is safe to 
say, never will, Association teachings tend to a rec- 
ognition of trade ethics; but the prophet Jeremiah 
asked, ‘‘Can the Ethiopean change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?’’ The prophet didn’t say they 
couldn’t change them, but his inference was they 
could not. Evolution, with which it is not supposed 
the prophet was acquainted, may work the change 
in a million or so of years, but there is no known 
quick process. 

One can look over a large area of country in which 
there are thousands of retail lumbermen and in com 
mon with the dealer mentioned above wonder why 
things are as they are. They know why they are 
as they are, and that is for the reason they are not 
different—still, they wonder. The fact is that the 
man who looks for ideal conditions in the retail trade 
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“Promptly pitch them head first out of the door.” 
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will be doomed to disappointment. Should he live for 
a thousand years he would meet with the same dis- 
appointment. There are plenty of people who would 
suggest how the world could be reformed, if it only 
would work. Ideals and everyday business or every 
day life don’t jibe perfectly. Personally, I never 
have learned how to take the world otherwise than 
we find it. Possibly we may add a humble mite to- 
ward bettering some things and beyond this, if we 
peg right along, overlooking the imperfections of oth- 
ers as we would have others overlook those in us, 
we may not come out so bad in the end. 


WHERE DOES THE LUMBER TRADE COME FROM? 


Hampton, the burg in which I make my home, is 
one of the largest horse markets in the state. Every 
Saturday there is a horse sale and buyers come from 
Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
other points. The last sale I attended more than a 
hundred horses passed through the ring and there 
were present twenty-one outside buyers. A year or 
more ago a man named Jordon came here from the 
East and stirred up things in the horse line. I was 
glad to see such an enterprising fellow come from 
the East, as I eame from the East myself. After 
all we enterprising fellows get away from there it 
will do to eall it ‘‘effete,’’ but not until then. Doubt 
less Mr. Jordon and I have left several behind. 

There is another tie that binds us. The Jordons 
are some on trottin’ hosses. One of the brothers 
drove in several of the races in this section of the 
country the last season and heretofore members of 
the family have steered strings of trotters through 
the eastern circuits. And anyone who takes to a 
trottin’ hoss I can take to. He may take to some 
other things that I don’t fancy, but when he touches the 
trottin’ hoss our interests are common. 

The point I was aiming at is this: It has been 
the wonder of the oldest inhabitants where all the 
horses that ure sold here come from. They didn’t 
know that so many could be scraped up with a fine 
tooth comb. The farmers are not selling short and 





‘ THE BOOKKEEPING CONTEST. 


The letters received from retailers concerning 
the best methods of keeping books in a retail yard 
are being prepared for publication, Letters of sug- 
gestions were received from scores of retailers 
and the labor of editing and judging these con- 
tributions is a monumental one. For that reason 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asks the indulgence of 


its readers until this work can be completed. 











still the horses continue to come. On sales days they 
seem to drop down from the clouds like rain. 

The other day at one of these sales I was talking 
with Ed Beebe, of the Beebe Lumber Company, who 
told me there were 150 horses on the premises for 
sale. ‘*Ed,’’ says I, ‘‘where do all the horses come 
from? I have heard the question asked on the street 
a dozen times today.’’ And he said he would give it 
up; he couldn’t guess where they. came from. 

He had just told me that his company had closed 
up an excellent year’s business. ‘‘Ed,’’ I continued, 
‘‘isn’t it about the same way in the lumber business? 
At the beginning of the season can you look over 
the ground and see where many buildings are liable 
to go up?’’ And he said he couldn’t. 

| think that many dealers will say it is the same 
way with them, Before building material begins to 
move they canvass the situation and think they might 
as well lay their plans to go fishing through the sum- 
mer. ‘They don’t see as Farmer So-and-So, So-and-So 
or So-and-So is in need of any more buildings; there 
is little indication that anything to speak of will 
be done in town and where and to whom will lumber 
be sold? 

That which follows illustrates that we should not 
permit our bump of hope to become flattened. In 
due time the demand begins to show up. Someone 
starts in and the determination to build spreads like 
the measles. Last spring the dealer told me that the 
day before he bid on three barn bills. ‘‘And, by 
Jock!’’ said he, ‘‘two weeks ago I had no idea that 
number of barns would be built in the township.’’ 
He had heard of two more barn bills that would be 
in the market, and it was about decided that three 
residences would be built in the little town. He was 
elated. If he had swallowed a quart of yeast he 
wovldn’t have been lighter on his feet. He sud- 
denly had gone from darkness into the sunshine. He 
said he thought that a good business for the season 
was assured, and that is knowledge that will make 
any of us step high. 

This should teach us that if, during the winter 
treason, when nothing is doing, with no outlook for 
business, the blues attack us we should promptly pitch 
them head first out the door. With the history of 
the past to guide us we know when we get our sober 
thought that building will continue and lumber be 
sold. ‘Through the balance of the winter let us be 
content to hibernate like the bear, take on fat, give our 
muscles a rest, so that when spring eomes we will be 
in a fix to shove out the boards. 

Baking 5 





THE COAL TRADE 


Western coal operators the last week or two have been 
giving greater consideration to the state of the coal trade 
for the coming season than to the existing conditions. 
The late market has been-so hopelessly bad that they have 
deserted it like a wreck at sea. This abandonment, how- 
ever, has carried with it a suspension of mining opera- 
tions so general that a partial rectification of values may 
possibly ensue from that fact alone. The surplus stocks 
of western coal on track seem to have been pretty thor- 
oughly cleaned up everywhere. ‘They have been disposed 
of at bargain prices, as a rule, or what seemed "to be 
bargain prices. The buyer has thought he was getting a 
bargain at almost every transaction in western coals dur- 
ing the last three months, often to be surprised a little 
later at still lower quotations, so that he has become 
somewhat incredulous about bottom level being struck. 
No doubt much of the coal thus sold went at prices below 
actual cost of production. One of the almost incompre 
hensible developments of the market is that a few western 
producers continue to offer to the buyer most attractive 
prices for mine shipment. This is not the rule, but the 
few who have been doing so have been thoroughly spoil- 
ing the market for the rest of the shippers. ‘The coal 
thus offered may already be above ground, so that its 
sale is in a manner forced, but there has been enough of 
it to prevent the upward reaction in prices which should 
have followed the general suspension of mining in recent 
weeks. Possibly the market is intrinsically stronger than 
it looks. The colder weather early this week stimulated 
consumption and demand and to some degree toned up the 
market. But the weather did not last. 

If costs are to be a basis for determining the price of 
western coal the recent and existing demoralization will 
prove only temporary. There may be a fight to a finish 
among a few of the struggling producers, especially 
among those that are insufliciently financed and are 
spurred on by the necessities of pay rolls*to sell product 
at any price that will bring in a little currency for that 
purpose. But that ruinous policy can not continue for- 
ever and the end has already arrived for a few concerns. 
The next decided change in prices, it is believed among 
operators, must be decidedly upward and this, too, whether 
or not the operators succeed in working out their troubles 
in conference, as they have been attempting to do. A 
general committee, appointed at the largely attended 
conference of Illinois and Indiana operators two weeks 
ago, has been in daily session this week, trying to work 
out some plan for permanent improvement. Some for- 
midable and far reaching suggestions have been made to 
that end, but whether or not they can be put into opera 
tion remains to be seen. 

But aside from these special efforts for market im 
provement the mere increase in costs to the western coal 
producer must, if it continue, make for higher prices. 
Costs for all kinds of mine supplies and machinery, except 
the timbering, have recently increased. [ven mine labor, 
which has won its victories at every encounter with the 
operators, is from time to time weaving petty new con- 
(litions about the pit rules that result in increaged costs. 
The recent course of commercial events in the western 
coal industry has certainly discouraged the sinking of 
new shafts and coal mining property from present indi 
cations will remain a drug on the market until there is a 
season of prices which demonstrate profits for a new 
enterprise, 

There remains one month of the fiscal year for the coal 
trade, and the prospects are that it will not differ from 
the generality of the closing month for many seasons 
past. Except when a pending strike of miners or un- 
usually severe weather gives special stimulus to demand, 
March is a quiet month, There is no strike or suspension 
prospect this year, for the wage agreement negotiated 
last year runs until April 1, 1912. But western operators 
have been, with the few exceptions noted above, restrict- 
ing production to actual orders, so there is a secant ton- 
nage of coal in sight compared with the volume accessible 
two months ago and a little excess in demand might give 
temporary strength to quotations. 

There are no recognized levels in the present market. 
Circular quotation for Llinois or Indiana domestie lump 
is commonly $1.50 mines for the best grades of western 
coal, and some producers are said to be adhering rigidly 
to that level, but the actual market varies downward from 
that circular to a hazy bottom line not easy to define. 
Carterville has been selling freely as low as $1.25 mines 
for lump, and even lower in instances. The market in 
fact is abnormally low for February. Eastern bituminous 
coals are also showing the irregularities which attend the 
closing period of the fiscal year. Hocking, while nom- 
inally $1.75 mines or $3.40 Chicago, can be picked up 
readily at $3.15, Chicago, and some tonnage has moved 
at still lower prices. Shippers of smokeless, who have 
annual contracts of considerable tonnage, are adhering 
to contract prices, but a little free coal is arriving in the 
West that is being marketed considerably below circular. 
For this free coal there is no recognized level, and each 
transaction makes conditions and terms of its own 
through a rather wide range of prices. Splint coal is 
also weak in consequence of the arrival in the West of 
some unsold coal. 

Transactions in anthracite have dwindled down to sin- 
gle car orders to meet current needs. Shipments from 
mines have been curtailed to meet this condition, so that 
very little effort is being made to market anthracite for 
quick shipments. Sellers, however, are active for business 
for the new season. It is assumed that there will be the 
usual 50 cent discount for April shipment, and consider- 
able tonnage is being booked on that assumption. Owing 
to the demoralized condition of the bituminous trade it 
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is thought that early spring trade in that commodity will 
be rather tame and that retail merchants will give more 
attention to anthracite in April than they did a year wgo, 
for then the strike in bituminous mines was on and the 
dealers were the more concerned about supplies. 


RETAIL PROBLEMS. 


Paper Advocates Patronizing Local Yards 
—Figuring Costs Explained. 








KEEP TRADE IN PROPER CHANNELS. 

The Herald-Dispatch, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., is far 
from partaking of the disposition which ordinarily ac- 
companies sleepy eyes. It is wideawake and progressive, 
believes in itself, in its section and the business men 
of the town. 

A recent issue of the paper had an important and 
timely article on the retail lumber trade, particular em- 
phasis being placed upon the advisability and necessity 
of keeping each branch of the business in its proper 
channel. The article follows: 

ABOUT LUMBER AND PRICES. 

A number of cars of lumber have been shipped into this 
county from northern Minnesota points and sold direct to 
farmers. No one thinks of denying the right to anyone to 
buy lumber or anything else he wants from whom or where, 
but local dealers desire to be heard on this matter. From 
an examination of the lumber shipped, by local lumber men, 
it will show that it comprises all grades from a very little 
No. 1 to No. 4, and is all one length. When farmers and 
others buy such lumber they are paying a good price for it 
og can get just as good graded lumber for the same price 
or less. 

The party who ships this lumber to this county has been 
trying to sell his product to local dealers and has written 
a number of letters. One is as follows: 

“Just a note to remind your people of the letter I wrote 
you sometime ago. No doubt you have noticed that I can 
at least cut your prices on lumber even if I can not sell 
any lumber to you. Now at any time you may decide to 
take what lumber I have on hand and are willing to pay 
my price, I will quit figuring on lumber in your neighbor- 
hood. ‘There are quite a few yards in Brown county that 
will be losers if I continue to sell to farmers and figure 
on lumber, so | think it would be an easy matter for you 
to buy what I have on hand. Now when you decide to 
clean up what I have on hand you may write me, stating 
your terms. But until we have agreed on terms I will con- 
tinue to give estimates and sell lumber in your neighborhood.” 

The above letter to a local lumber dealer shows con- 
clusively to any unbiased person that it is not a case of 
generosity to the farmer as it is an attempt to “hold up” 
local lumber yards. ‘This fact the Sleepy Eye yards desire 
to let the farmers*understand, 

If farmers intend to build anything this spring or summer 
and want an honest estimate as to cost of lumber and ma- 
terial they need give local dealers a chance. Quality and 
price will be guaranteed to be as good and reasonable as 
found anywhere. 





**Cost of Doing Business.’’ 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO, Jan. 31. 

Kditors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Here is a little com- 
ment on the “Exhibit of Cost of Doing Business” as set 
forth by Mr. Barry. ‘This is made in no spirit of contro- 
versy and you can publish if you think it makes the point 
clearer. 

Commandment 8. The percent 15, which he there illus- 
trates, is true, true for 1910, as he says. ‘There is noth 
ing quite so elusive as a percent figure, they are danger- 
ous in hands not used to them. In this case what is 
true in 1910 may not be in 1911, for decrease the volume 
of business or increase the expense the figure 15 will 
change. Especially may a considerable fluctuation occur 
in a large city yard. ‘Therefore because the figure 15 is 
true for 1910 is no reason you can build on that in 1911, 
as a great many might think. I think also Mr. Barry 
quite understands this. 

I use this method: Take the inyard cost $40,000 in 
the example. We'll suppose this sold for $56,000, profit 
$16,000, therefore percentage gross profit 40 percent. Go 
a little farther, figure on a basis of “Goods sold for $1” 
in this case leaves each dollar's worth of sales .71.4 cents 
cost, and .28.6 cents profit. This $1 sales basis eliminates 
percentage, is absolutely true for 1910, and will be for 
1911, providing you buy at same cost and sell at same 
price. You need not consider volume of business or amount 
of expense as affecting the figures, which you must do in 
the other method. 

(Using these “inyard” and “sold for’ figures as above 
and Mr. Barry's expense figure 15 you could say every dol 
lar I sold in 1910 was made up of 71.4 cents cost 10.7 
cents, “‘cost of doing business” 17.9 cents net profit. 

INTERESTED READER. 





A Double Balance System. 


THREE Rivers, Micn., Feb. 19.—Editors AMprRICcCAN LUM- 
BERMAN: I have read with interest the discussions on ‘Cost 
of Doing Business,” which appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and after summing them up believe I have them 
all beaten and will briefly state my method. 

I carry a double balance system, making a_ statement 
every other day (copy of which I enclose). At the close 
of each month I charge business, interest on capital in- 
vested, my salary and mg | dollars a month for rent on 
yard, which represents an investment of $7,500 carried by 
me personally outside of business. I further require busi- 
ness to pay taxes on buildings and also insurance, and in 
that way get a good net earning on personal investment. 

I have followed this system for seven years and believe 
it comes nearest to getting the net expense of doing business 
of any yard in the es I find that it has run from 9 to 
11 percent on sales, which I consider a low percentage, and 
attribute it largely to the method of keeping a daily balance. 

Wirt M. Hazen. 


Good Rule in Collecting. 


OneEontTA, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are in receipt of copy of your pamphlet on collections. 
In reading this over we notice that mention is made in re 
gard to taking notes to balance customers’ accounts. We 
find this is preferable in many cases and necessary in a 
few. 

We have, however, one rule to govern all cases which we 
believe is of great advantage, namely, to have all notes 
fall due on the 3d or 17th of the month. We use these two 
dates because this is a railroad town and the men are paid 
on the Ist and 15th, It is also a town which has milk 
stations and the farmers receive their checks for milk on 
the Ist and 15th. We never take a note for a given number 
of months, but simply make it out “April 17 promise to 
pay ete.” ’ 

Ve believe the retailer will appreciate the advantage of 
this method, inasmuch as it brings all banking business in 
regard to notes on two days of the month instead of falling 
due at various dates throughout the month. 

N. H. Brices & Son. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Wausau, Wis. 

March 1-2—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 

March 2—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
tion, Wakkonsa hotel, Fort Dodge, lowa. 

March 7—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, Dubuque, Iowa. 

March 8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind. 

March 11—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Exchange head- 
quarters, Buffalo. : ; 

March 14—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Montgomery. 

March 14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, Roswell, N. M. : 

March 16-17—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

April 1—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Brevoort hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—VPhiladelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, Crozer 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. eee 

April 11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Houston, ‘Tex ! 

May 3-4—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 








SPECIAL MEETING. 

WAUSAU, WIs., Feb. 22.—A special meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation will be held in this city Wednesday, March 1. 
Headquarters will be at the association office and the 
meeting will begin promptly at 10 a. m. The meeting 
is for the purpose of discussing market conditions and 
stock on hand, and all manufacturers of Jumber, whether 
members of the association or not, are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the proceedings. It is especially 
desired that all sales managers and salesmen shall be 
present. 


NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN’S PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 22.—Gifford Pinchot, former 
chief of the Forest Service of the United States, was 
the stellar attraction at the banquet of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association in this city last 
night. The banquet followed the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting and election of officers of the association. The 

sessions were of an executive nature. 

Mr. Pinchot addressed the lumbermen on the dual 
subject of conservation and progressiveness. 

J. D. Crary spoke on ‘‘Government Investigation of 
Lumber Industry’’; F. 8. Underhill, on ‘‘Trade Con- 
ditions,’’ and H. L. Davis on ‘‘The Demurrage Ques- 
tion.’??’ 

The following officers were elected: 





President—George A. Smock, Asbury Park. 

Vice president—A. K. Bennett, Camden. 

Treasurer—J. F. Glasby, Newark. 

Trustees—To serve for three years, W. EK. Tuttle, jr., of 
Westfield: I. N. Rudgers, of Mont Clair; I. I. Hutton, of 
tidgewood; Warren Somers, of Atlantic City, and M. J. 
Kimball, of Vineland. M. F. Ellis, of Bernardsville, pre- 
sided. 

Coororrerererrerrerae—r— 


CONNECTICUT LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 18.—At the annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hartford, 
Conn., the following officers were elected: President, 
Albert Schumaker, Waterbury; vice president, F. A. 
Lines, Ansonia; secretary and treasurer, Louis A. Mans- 
field, New Haven; directors, William B. Buckley, Stam 
ford, Harold W. Damon, New Britain; A. R. Plunkey, 
Winsted, and Frank D. Barnes, Southington. 





NATIONAL BOX MANUFACTURERS’ TWELFTH 
ANNUAL. 

The National Association of Box Manufacturers held 
its twelfth annual meeting at the Gayoso hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week. 
The convention was preceded by meetings of the executive 
committees and hoard of directors Wednesday morning. 
These sessions concluded, the association was entertained 
at luncheon by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. The 
formal meeting opened early in the afternoon with ad 
dresses of weleome by Vice Mayor J. A. Riechman and 
by J. E. Stark, president of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club. A response was made by J. Fred Yegge, of Chi 
cago, after which the convention heard the annual ad- 
dress of President Williams, who was unable to be pres 
ent but forwarded his report. Manager Thomas McCul 
loch presented his annual report and the meeting was 
thrown open for discussion of these papers. Presiding 
Officer W. D. Sexton appointed committees to consider 
the reports of officers, nominations, auditing, constitution 
and bylaws ete. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. L. Rice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Virst vice president-—-Fred Klapproth, Chicago. 

Second vice president—W. F. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 

lhird vice president—-R. L. Jones, Saginaw, Mich. 

‘Treasurer—R. K, Goodenow. 

Secretary—E. H. Defebaugh. . 

Board of directors—F. H. Ellenberger, Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Ib. Sexton, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. B. Atwood, Chelsea, 
Ma Cc. C. Harper, Rochester, N. Y.; J. _G. Mellwraith, 
Elwood, Ind.; J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo., and B. M. 
Gwathmey, Richmond, Va. 


\fter this’ the first session adjourned. 

lhe Thursday morning session was opened with an 
\dress by W. L. Rice on ‘‘ Box Making as a Pastime,’’ 
in which Mr. Rice diseussed the price situation and ad- 
vocated strenuous measures for improving the conditions 


of the trade. Extensive discussion of conditions followed, 
participated in by James Goodwillie, of Chicago; 8. B. 
Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn.; F. 8. Knapp, of Omaha, 
Neb., and others. 

The reciprocity question was discussed at length, 
W. A. Gilchrist leading the opposition to the proposed 
treaty. A paper entitled ‘‘Do Box Men and Lumber- 
men’s Interests Conincide’’ was presented by J. W. Me- 
Clure. J. G. Goodwillie talked on ‘‘Costs,’?’ and M, W. 
Forster and S. M. Clifford led discussion on the piece- 
work system. The Lumbermen’s Club gave a smoker 
for the visitors in the evening. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 

Fr. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, has adopted 
the plan of sending to each member of the association a 
monthly letter and statement of the work of that body. 
The last report of this character, which was for Febru 
ary, showed that the official inspections for January 
were 7,516,537 feet, which was 200,000 feet more than 
during the corresponding month of 1910. The inspec 
tions made by the salaried men of the association, how 
ever, exceeded those of January, 1910, by 964,620 feet. 
The president reports that the records show that the 
business of the association in western markets has been 
about normal. A falling off in the St. Louis market is 
attributed by him to the change of inspectors, which for 
a large part of the month deprived that market of the 
use of one man. The gains in the inspections by the 
salaried inspectors of the association have come largely 
from the eastern markets—New York, with 606,000 feet, 
showing the largest licensed inspection for any month in 
years, except in April, 1910, and Philadelphia, with about 
395,000 feet, showing the best record for more than a 
year. 

President Diggins states that it is not usual for the 
West to be more conservative than the East in its buying 
and he is of the opinion that the western markets soon 
will respond to the influences that have caused an in- 
creased demand elsewhere. He predicts a good year’s 
business. 

The following is a list of the salaried and fee in 
spectors of the association, together with their addresses 
and the number of feet inspected by each: 

SALARIED INSPECTORS 

Krank R. Buck, Chicago, Ill 
John J. Lorden, Chicago, Ill..............28 
J. 3. Maepera, Chbenee Ths. ccccccccccvcne 
F. P. Southgate, Chicago, Ill 
Wes Sec BANE, Tt, BONO, DEO voce cdeceecdene 

2. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo 

ZS. DOT, BOM, TOs csccccccrece 
. ‘Teetes, Memphis, Tenn 
EK. McSmith, New Orleans, La 
L.. Benson, Alexandria, La 
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D. Kk. Buchanan, Cincinnati Ohio..........331,595 
Joseph Waltman, Louisville, Ky.......... 198,707 
Joseph Patterson, New York city......... 860,142 
eS 6 fC Rae 246,596 
Ss Bas TOURS, TR, Bis. Ban sec ec vceveun 254,085 
cc & Pee, Ge Oe ee sas.an000040% 250,169 
H. I. Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa 5,152 
Bs Ta. WORES, PERRMMER, Fie dincccseccceccove 221,898 
EE. WW. Bower, BOWtem, BERG. .6 2.0 cccre + 256,207 
A. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md......... 164,905 
Thomas A. Hall, Detroit, Mich...........864,180 
Ed Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn....... ...181,947 
H. A. Hoover, chief inspector............. 159,934 

-~ ——5,622,483 

FEE INSPECTORS 

Re. We CHO, BR, Bis a0 ss cacsaccves 153,083 
George R. Dunn, Boston, Mass............ 63,225 
J. BE. Byrns, Hecanaba, Mich... .cocsccvce 50,462 
Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich......584,047 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich............ 58,143 
W. M. Clemens, Thompson, Mich.......... 428,089 
Peterson & Lovell, Manistee, Mich......... 62,571 
Scott & Rieckhoff, Ludington, Mich........ 13,119 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, Mich......362,570 
Cc. M. Sands, Chattanooga, Tenn.......... 29,529 
a, Te, SR, DOs. Pv cc osevrscncrves 11,820 
KE. T. Robinson, Richmond, Va............ 77,596 

mh 1,894,254 

ae 7,516,737 

TO ORGANIZE BOX MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO 
CIATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—Box manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest met in the rooms of the Portland 
Commercial Club Saturday afternoon and took prelimi 
nary steps towards the organization of a box manufac 
turers’ association. About twenty-five were present, 
every district in the Pacifie Northwest being repre- 
sented, 

F. A. Douty, of this city, was chairman and, after 
discussing conditions of the industry, the following com 
mittee was appointed to perfect organization, the next 
meeting to be held upon call of the chairman: F, J 
Douty, chairman, Portland; E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil; 
J. C. Barline, Spokane; Ross W. Smith, Hoquiam; A. W. 
Cheney, South Bend; C. A. Pratt, Tacoma; D. H. Eecles, 
Baker City. 

One of the most important missions of the organiza 
tion will be adoption of uniform grades and sizes, pack 
ers complaining each season of the difference in sizes 
and quality of the boxes. This they contend causes no 
end of trouble, to the extent of destroying business in 
markets where the strictest rules are observed. These 
markets, it was explained, are the best, and for that 
reason packers are getting to a point where they do 
not want the box manufacturers to stand in the way of 
their own success. 

It was explained for instance that shippers of apples 
had complained that certain boxes were constructed so 
that in shipping it was impossible to avoid bruising the 


upper tier of fruit, this damage being due to a very 
small defect in the manufacture of the box, so small 
in fact that the box manufacturer would think it of 
no importance unless his attention had been called to it. 
With the fruit industry rapidly increasing the demand 
for boxes is developing accordingly and it is predicted 
that within a few years it will be one of the leading 
industries of the Pacific Northwest. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 22.—This afternoon con 
cluded a successful two days’ session of the eighth annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 300 members and visitors being in attendance, in- 
cluding many ladies. The program, which was printed in 
the February 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was followed with the exception that J. F. Parkinson, 
of Palo Alto, Cal., took thé place of Reverend Hindley, 
who was unable to attend. The address of welcome was 
delivered Monday morning. 

At the closing session this afternoon W. G. Hollis 
substituted for Mr. Hindley and delivered a most inter- 
esting address on association work. Mr. Barry’s talk 
made a great hit and was listened to intently for over 
two hours by a crowded convention. Ben R. Vardaman’s 
address this morning was an equally interesting feature 
of the convention. 

The afternoon’s session included an interesting talk 
on organization and early experience by J. A. Borie, 
former retailer of Pendleton, Ore., and first president 
of the association. Maj. Kk. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions, presented resolu- 
tions, which were adopted unanimously, and extended 
thanks to those who had addressed the meeting, the trade 
press and to San Francisco lumbermen. A _ resolution 
was adopted urging fir and cedar manufacturers to 
endeavor to secure the same freight rate for cedar in 
mixed cars as that allowed on fir and spruce. The con- 
vention also indorsed dry farming, standardization of 
sizes, protesting against unjust attacks upon the lumber 
industry by politicians and courting vigorous investiga- 
tion of the methods of conducting business by lumber- 
men, and also protesting vigorously against Canadian 
reciprocity treaty as bringing about ruinous competi- 
tion and endangering conservation of natural resources. 

A resolution was also adopted congratulating San 
Francisco on securing the Panama-Pacifie exposition and 
pledging hearty support. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—-J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal. 

Vice president—J. KE. Lane, Lewistown, Mont. 

Directors—L. A. Aldrich, Biackfoot, Ida.; J. F. Mullin, 
Los Angeles; John Hunter, American Fork, Utah; P. C, 
a. North Yakima, Wash., and H. M. Yaw, Great Falls, 

ont, 

Seattle was selected without opposition as the meeting 
place for the convention in 1912. 

Tomorrow morning the annual meeting of the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Society will be held and a discussion of 
the code of ethics will take place in the afternoon. 

The regular association convention adjourned this after 
noon sine die, 

San Irancisco’s entertainment of the visitors was in 
keeping with the hospitality of the city, E. D. Connolley 
being chairman of the entertainment committee. 

The Osirian Cloister initiation was held last night 
under the supervision of L. D, McDonald, of San Fran 
cisco, nineteen being initiated, and was concluded by a 
banquet tonight at the Palace hotel, 

A big Hoo-Hoo concatenation and tomorrow night’s 
functions will be followed by a grand banquet at the 
Palace hotel for local members and visiting lumbermen 
and ladies. 
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The Banquet and Concatenation. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

San Francisco, CAL, Feb. 22.—San Francisco’s hos 
pitality was shown tonight at the grand banquet given 
to visiting lumbermen and ladies, 500 sitting down to a 
sumptuous repast in the main dining room of the Palace 
hotel. An excellent program of vocal and orchestral 
music was rendered. Frank L. Cole, toastmaster, was 
responded to by Messrs. Hollis, Barry, Everett, Griggs, 
of Tacoma, and Spencer Miller, of New York, and Capt. 
A, M. Simpson, veteran lumberman, of San Francisco, 
was complimented by all on the magnificent achievement 
of rebuilding the city and securing the great inter 
national exposition. A banquet concluded the three 
days’ convention, 

The old officers were reélected and F, E. Robbins, of 
Ritzville, Wash.; T. W. Emerson, of Spokane, Wash, ; 
George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and C. R. 
Tillison, of Modesto, Cal., were chosen directors. 

W. G. Hollis gave an excellent talk on ‘‘ Mutual Insur 
’ Reports of the president and secretary were read 
showing that the society is in a flourishing condition. 

The concatenation held last night was the greatest 
ever held in California, sixty being initiated and over 
100 old Hoo-Hoo being in attendance, and at its con- 
clusion an elaborate banquet was held at the Bismarck 
cafe. The entertainment consisted of vaudeville fol 
lowed by toasts. Supreme Bojum A. J. Russell, of San 
I’rancisco, presided, and Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo G, A. 
Griswold, of Portland, Ore., was an honored guest. The 
concatenation was under the direct supervision of Vice- 
gerent A. R. Hiscox, of the northern California district. 

Tomorrow visiting lumbermen will journey to Mt. 
Tamalpais and the celebrated Muir woods. 


ance, , 
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HARDWOOD SALESMEN ORGANIZE. 


Salesmen and Sales Managers Meet to Form Permanent Association to Improve Condi- 
tions in Sales Methods. 


Representative hardwood salesmen of the United 
States met at the Auditorium hotel in Chicago Thurs 
day in response to the call issued on their behalf. The 
morning session was devoted to consideration of plans 
of organization. 

The meeting was called to order by H. H. Gibson, of 
Chicago, who gave an outline of the contents of a 
number of letters from sales managers discussing the 
object, purposes and opportunities of the proposed 
meeting. 

Temporary officers were selected and J, W. Taylor, 
of the Domestic Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
was chosen chairman, and Thomas W. Fry, of the 
Cc. ¥. Luehrmann Lumber Company, St. Louis, secre- 
tary. Following this an expression of individual opin- 
ion in regard to the feasibility and practical working 
of the association was given. 

It was decided, however, to endeavor to perfect a 
permanent organization and a committee of five was 
appointed to draft constitution and bylaws. 

During the morning session J. W. Mayhew, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, read 
a paper on ‘‘Logical Methods of Handling Traveling 
Salesmen.’’ This brought about a heart-to-heart talk 
in regard to sales methods and sales management, at 
the conclusion of which the committee on constitu- 
tion and bylaws returned and signified its readiness 
to report and suggested that inasmuch as the report 
would probably bring about a discussion an adjourn- 
ment be had for lunch and a recess was taken until 
2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The draft of the constitution and by-laws as presented 
set the annual dues at $25. It was stated for the com- 
mittee that it was merely suggestive. L. W. Crow moved 
that the dues be left to the executive committee to es- 
tablish, with a maximum limit of $25. 

Mr. Mayhew favored semiannual rather than annual 
meetings, in addition to such special meetings as may 
be called, and moved a semiannual meeting, to be held 
on the third Thursday in July. Mr. Love suggested 
September as a better month. The motion for the third 
Thursday in July carried. The annual election will be on 
the third Thursday in February. The place of meeting 
is to be fixed by the board of directors, it being the in 
tention to rotate. Careful consideration was given the 
constitution and bylaws, and it was late in the afternoon 
when they were finally adopted. 

The election of officers and directors was then taken 
up. The Chair, upon motion, appointed the following 
committee: Eckman, Dings, Mayhew, Crow, Wells. 
The committee retired, and I, L, Brown gave a talk 
on ‘‘Sales Cost from the Jobber’s Viewpoint.’’ 

Mr. Brown classified his subject into six divisions: 
Manufacture of Lumber; the Lumber Product; Demand ; 
Methods of Advertising; the Salesman; the Sales Man 
ager, Well manufactured lumber involves a low sales 
cost, which runs up rapidly on poor stock carelessly 
graded. 

Demand has its similar direct effect upon sales cost. 
Advertising is largely a matter of good judgment. The 
man who wants to see returns come at once for every 
dollar expended will make little use of it, but the speaker 
believed it to be generally recognized that a liberal por 
tion of the profit must be expended in advertising, if an 
aggressive and expanding business is to be done. ‘The 
personality of the salesman is important. The good 
salesman always can secure recognition. Upon him de- 
pends largely whether the sales cost is low or high. The 
sales manager’s position is one of great importance, 
probably the greatest in its control of the factors ‘most 
potent for snecess or failure 

In this connection the speaker referred to credits and 
collections and said many commercial reports were ynre 
liable because founded on secret inquiries, and in some 
cases influenced by malice or prejudice. He recommended 
that the sales manager receiving such an inquiry submit 
his reply to the interested party for criticism before for 
warding it, and thought this one of the greatest advances 
in trade ethics that’ could be accomplished. 

Hamilton U. Love told of his experiences in trying 
to promote a new hardwood telegraph code. His criticism 
of other codes was that they are too complete. The 
nominating committee reported the following nominations: 

President—A. G, Fritchey. 

Kirst vice president—-F, L. Brown. 

Second vice president—J. T. Phillips. 

‘Treasurer—J. W. Taylor. 

Directors, three years—W. W. Dings, Hamilton W. Love. 

Directors, two years—C. A. Bigelow, J. J. Linehan. 

Directors, one year—J. Gibson Mcllvaine, C. F. Korn. 

A vote of thanks was tendered H. H. Gibson for hay 
ing promoted the meeting. Mr. Fry suggested that the 
directors appoint the committees this evening and that 
the meeting adjourn until the following day, in order 
to receive the committee reports. 

Adjournment was taken (after the above suggestion 
was approved by motion) to 9 o’clock Friday morning. 


The Attendance. 


Charles C. Dickinson, Memphis, Tenn.; E. Sondheimer Co. 
J. A. Strack, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lbr. Co 

8. P. C. Hostler, Chicago; 8. P. C. Hostler. 

R. A, Chambers, Jackson, Miss. ; Enochs-Chambers Lbr. Co. 
Kk. H. Klann, Chicago. 

M. A. Hayward, Columbus, O.; Burt & Brabb Lbr. Co. 
Hamilton Love, Nashville, Tenn.; Love, Boyd & Co. 

Kk. Bartholomew, Nashville, Tenn. ; John B. Ransom & Co. 
C. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. ; Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. 

J, N, Woodbury, Evansville, Ind.: John A. Reitz & Sons, 


Harvey 8. Hayden, Chicago; Hayden & Westcott Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo.; Garetson-Greason Lbr. Co. 

Van B. Perrine, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Perrine-Armstrong Co. 

Harry H. Humphreys, Philadelphia, Pa.; prop. Hadentine 
Lbr. Co. 

Geo. von Platen, Boyne City, Mich. 

8S. C. Bennett, Chicago; Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co 

O. ¥. Crane, Chicago; W. B. Crane & Co. 

I’. B. Pryor, Chicago; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

J. D. Bolton, Chicago. 

E. W. Bartley, Racine, Wis.; Racine Lbr. Co. 

Hall Hagemeyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tennessee Lbr. & Coal Co. 

W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lbr. Co. 

T. R. LeSueur, Nashville, Tenn.; W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co 

H. BE. Schadt, South Bend, Ind.; Hyde Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.; J. W. Wells Lbr. Co. 

M. L. Pease, Saginaw, Mich.; Galloway-Pease Co. 

L. P. Arthur, Chicago; Payson Smith Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Darlington, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

I’. M. Baker, Chicago; Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 

J. 'T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis. ; Diamond Timber Co 

W. ''T’. Christine, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

If. H. Salmon, New York, N. Y.; H. H. Salmon & Co 

J. L. Wells, Dunbar, Wis.; Girard Lbr. Co. 

W. Hf. Matthias, Chicago; Vansant-Kitchen Co. 

«. KF. Korn, president; Cincinnati, Ohio; Farrin-Korn Lb: 
Co, 


Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hdwd, Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Sprague, Chicago. 

J. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio; Domestic Lumber Company 

J. J. Cochran, Chicago. 

J. H. Holloway, Chicago; Schultz-Holloway Lbr. Co. 

O. W. Brightman, Wausaukee, Wis.; Bird & Wells Lbr. Co 

Charles H. Law, Menominee, Mich.; J. W. Wells Lbr. Co. 

I’. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn.; Anderson-Tully Lbr. Co 

i’. L. Brown, Chicago; Crandall & Brown. 

T. A. Moore, Chicago; T. A. Moore Lbr. Co. 

Clarence Christiansen, Chicago; Christiansen Lbr. Co. 

I’, E. Coe, Chicago; Mears-Slayton Lbr. Co. 

A. M. Todd, St. Louis, Mo.; Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. B. Hay, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wiborg & Hanna. 

Murdoch McLeod, Chicago; Oconto Co. 

0. BE. Cranford, Chicago. 

A. G. Fritchey, Charleston, Miss.; Lamb-Fish Lbr. Co. 

L. H. Wheeler, Wausau, Wis.; Wheeler-Timm Lbr. Co. 

Charles Westcott, Chicago; Hayden & Westcott. 

Walter DeWitt, Chicago; Estabrook-Skeele Lbr. Co. 

I’. A. Worley, Hammond, La.; East Union Lbr. & Mfg. Co 

Kk. L. Edwards, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John M. Dickson, Memphis, Tenn. 

H. C. Ross, Chicago; Flanner-Steger Land & Lbr. Co. 

kx. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

J. S. Hurd, Chicago. 

lL. W. Crow, Chicago; Mears-Slayton Lbr. Co. 

L. B. Lesh, Chicago; Lesh-Matthews Lbr. Co. 

William A. Eager, Chicago. 

J. C. West, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Midland Lbr. Co. 

G. H. Bulgrin, Chicago; Quixley & Bulgrin Lbr. Co. 

George B. Osgood, Charleston, Miss. ; Lamb-Fish Lbr. Co. 

Kk. L. Page, St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. Forest Lbr. Co. 

Ed. F. Dodge, Chicago. 

I’. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. ; 


Anderson-Tully Lbr. Co. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB SEMIMONTHLY. 


Advanced Rate Hearing Discussed—Action Taken on Proposed Log Measurement and 
Bulk Sales Acts—Constitution Amended. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—At the semimonthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon, it was decided not to employ coun- 
sel to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion at the hearing to be held at Chicago March 15 in 
connection with the proposed advance of 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds in freight rates on lumber shipments from 
Mississippi river points to Pacifie coast terminals. In- 
stead, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and other 
shippers identified with the opposition will be represented 
by the river and rail committee of the club, probably 
through A. L. Foster and W. B. Morgan. This case was 
heard before the Interstate Commerce Commission more 
than two years ago at Washington, where W. A. Percy 
appeared as counsel, It is argued that inasmuch as the 
present case covers practically the same ground and that 
the club was successful in the previous fight, it will not 
be necessary to have a lawyer to represent it. Mr. loster 
and Mr. Morgan both have had railroad experience and 
are regarded by the club as thoroughly competent to 
handle its interests as well as the others who are opposed 
to this raise of 10-cent rate. 

In regard to the advance of about 1 cent a hundred 
pounds on lumber rates which has been informally an 
nounced by the railroads in the southeastern territory, il 
may be stated that no definite action will be taken by 
the club until the tariffs have been published. As soon 
as these have been filed the club, through its river and 
rail committee, will immediately take up this matter 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is certain 
that very vigorous opposition to this rate advance will 
be made because of the belief of the lumber shippers 
here that the railroads are getting all the revenue out 
of this business to which they are entitled. 

Phil A. Ryan, chairman of the law and insurance com 
mittee, brought to the attention of the club a letter 
which had been received from the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Nashville, asking the Memphis organization to pro 
test against the passage of the bill which has been intro 
duced in the legislature at Nashville, providing for a 
standard rule for measuring and grading logs. The 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with 
the provisions of this bill, as it was published in full 
in last week’s issue, under a Nashville date line. There 
was a great deal of discussion in regard to the subject, 
pro and con, but it was finally decided to table the mo- 
tion providing for resolutions against the passage of the 
measure. The club has advised the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Nashville that it regretted that more specifie com 
plaint had not been made as to the features to which the 
Nashville lumbermen objected and that, without further 
information on that point, no action would be taken by 
the Memphis organization. It was further pointed out 
in this letter that the Doyle log scale, which is in effect 
in both Arkansas and Mississippi, from which most of 
the Memphis logs are received, was entirely satisfactory 
to Memphians, Attention was also called to the fact 
that the bill as presented is very poorly drawn. 

The special committee which was appointed to discuss 
certain changes in the constitution and by-laws, whereby 
associate members might be given the right to vote, 
reported at this meeting that it recommended no changes 
whatever in the present constitution and bylaws, but 
that it suggested the addition of another section, pro 
viding for an advisory board to be composed of the 
former presidents of the club. This recommendation was 
adopted. The last retiring president is to be chairman 
of the advisory board and the latter is to be called upon 
by the executive committee or by the club itself when- 
ever occasion arises. 

Phil A. Ryan also introduced a bill, which was _ in- 
dorsed by the elub and which will be presented at the 
present session of the Tennessee legislature. A copy of 
this measure is given below; 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 
AN ACT to provide the terms upon which sales of manufac 
turing plants and outfits and the sales of manufactured 
articles or any portion thereof otherwise than in the 
ordinary course of trade may be made. 

se it enacted by the general assembly of the state of Ten- 
nessee, That a sale of any portion of a stock of manufactured 
products otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade in 
the regular and usual prosecution of the manufacturer's 
business, or any sale of an entire stock of manufactured 
articles in bulk, or of an entire manufacturing plant and 
outfit, shall be presumed to be fraudulent and void as against 
the creditors of the sellers, unless the seller and purchaser 
shall, at least five days before the sale, make a full detailed 
inventory showing the quantity and the cost price to the 
seller of each article to be included in the sale, or of the 
component parts of the plant and outfit; and unless such 
purchaser shall at least five days before the sale in good 
faith make full explicit inquiry of the seller as to the names 
and places of residence, or place of business of each and all 
of the creditors of the seller, and unless the purchaser shall 
at least five days before the sale, in good faith, notify or 
cause to be notified personally or by registered mail, each 
of the creditors of the seller of whom the purchaser has 
knowledge, or can with the exercise of reasonable diligence 
acquire knowledge, of the proposed sale and of the cost price 
of the manufactured product or plant and output to be sold, 
and the price proposed to be paid therefor by the pur 
chaser; and the seller shall at least five days before said 
sale fully and truthfully answer each and all of said in 
quiries in writing; provided, however, no suit shall be 
brought or maintained by any creditors against such seller 
or purchaser within five days after he receives notice from 
and source of the intended sale and purchase, and any suit 
so brought shall be dismissed at the cost of the plaintiff in 
the case. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted that this act take from 
and after its passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

The entertainment committee reported that two lunch 
eons and a dutch supper had been served to the dele 
gates to the annual of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers at the recent convention of the 
latter in this city, that a theater party had been tendered 
the wives of the delegates who were present and that 
the delegates themselves were given a ride over the cit) 
in automobiles. It is a rather striking fact that all the 
members of the entertainment committee itself were 
away and that the details were all worked out by J. W 
McClure and W. B. Morgan, neither of whom is con 
nected with that committee. The club very delicately 
voted these gentlemen thanks for taking such good care 
of the business which had been entrusted to the enter 
tainment committee. 

Two new active members were elected, J. V. Stimson 
and B. F. Katterhenry, both of the J. V. Stimson Hard 
wood Company. One new application for membershi}) 
was filed, that of W. A. Waddington, of the C. N. 
Waddington Lumber Company. This meeting was ex 
ceptionally well attended and the usual luncheon was 
served. James FE. Stark was in the chair. 





SOUTHERN LUMBER COMMISSARY MANA 
GERS ORGANIZE. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 23.—The Southern Lumber Cot: 
missary Managers’ Association was organized in this cil) 
today with twelve members and the following officers: |! 
. Picou, of Burton, La., president; Q. D. Sauls, of 
Norfield, Miss., first viee president, and C, C, Chrystil, 
second vice president. Mr. Chrystal is not a commissary 
manager. The board of directors is composed of O. «| 
Loloin, of Garden City, [a.; B. Tf. Rainwater, of Dubacii. 
La.; J, A. Hlanner, of Camden, Tex.; J. C. MeCormic! 
of Lake, Miss., and A. C. Arnold, of Mansfield, La. 

The association is in harmony with the National Con 
missary Managers’ Association and expects to becon\ 
identified with the parent body in August. It is pur 
a district association and will meet semiannually i" 
New Orleans. It adjourned to meet the second week |" 
August, when it will perfect plans to attend the 
Louis convention of the parent body, which will be he! 
the third week in August. 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS IN SESSION. 


Hemlock Grading Discussed—Industrial Insurance Act Explained—Ethics and Profits in the Cement 
Business Debated—Retail Bookkeeping Methods Demonstrated—Officers All Re-elected. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—The twenty-first annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 
day at the Pfister hotel. It had a very extensive pro 
gram, including consideration of the ‘‘lumber trust’’ 
investigation, cement, the code of ethics, arbitration, 
x national retailers’ association, retail bookkeeping, 
the cost of doing business, hemlock grading and the 
reinspection of shingles. 

By a tie vote of 26 to 26 the convention decided not 
to ask the hemlock manufacturers to establish a No. 4 
grade to take care of the poorer stuff in the present 
No. 3. Many retailers argued that this would make 
a better No. 3 for which they would be willing to pay 
a better price. In behalf of the manufacturers it was 
pointed out that this would make still more difficult 
the problem of disposing of the low grade stuff. The 
point was made that this lumber would reach the con 
sumer anyway and that it was better for the retailer 
to furnish it than to permit a mail order competitor to 
do so under the guise of better lumber. 

Particular attention was paid to the practice of 
cement manufacturers of selling direct to the con 
sumer, 

The annual meeting of the two Wisconsin mutual in 


suranee bodies showed them to be in excellent condition. 


Both this meeting and the regular convention were 
favored with some addresses of unusual excellence 
which will be found in full in this report. The attend 
ance at this year’s meeting was up to the average 
and it was declared by old association men that the 
program was even above par. . 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. . 


The first session of the convention was called to 
order at 2:45 o’clock Tuesday afternoon by: President 
G. W. La Pointe, of Wilson, who immediately intro 
duced Emil Seidel, the famous socialist mayor of Mil 
waukee. The mayor said: 

| assure you it affords me great pleasure to welcome 
you to our little bailiwick. | hope while here you 
will find Milwaukee a good place to meet once @ year, 
and also feel that our citizens are bright and wide 
awake and try to make it pleasant for their visitors. 
Of the questions and problems before your association 
1 know little. I don’t propose to lecture you on youl 
own business. There is one question, however, that I 
think should be on your program. Recently I took a 
trip through the upper part of Michigan. It made my 
heart ache to see how we had despoiled the forest. I 
hope you will see to it that a fresh supply is provided. 1 
believe this is one question for you and this state to take 
a stand on. Many of the old countries of Europe have 
been supporting a dense population for centuries and 

till are exporting Jumber. Some of the cities of Ger- 
many are raising revenues from forests owned by the 
community. They need not levy taxes, in fact. It 
eems to me you retailers should be interested in the 
question of where we are going to get the lumber of 
the future. ; t 

I hope your meeting will be of benefit to you. If 
vou desire to visit the city hall we will be glad to 
show you what we are doing there. We do not always 

ucceed in doing what we would like to do. That is a 
fault—or, you may call it a virtue, if you like. If we 
always succeeded it would get monotonous and we would 
vet the swelled head. You may not learn as much from 
us aS we will learn from you. Anyway, I wish you every 


uccess 
The President’s Address. 

President G. W. La Pointe then read his annual ad 
dress, the chief features of which were as follows: 

Being comparatively young in association work, I have 
not had to face as many knotty problems as have con- 
fronted you older members, problems that you have been 
compelled to solve and problems that you have solved. 
You have done your best and you have done well, but we 
ire not on Hasy street by any means, and right now we 
have questions of very grave importance before us that 
are pressing strong for solution. Chief among these is 
what I might term our very existence. As you all no 
doubt are aware, legislation and public sentiment nowa 
days tend toward the elimination of the middleman. The 
wonderful public benefactors, the catalog houses, are tell- 
ing the consumer that we retailers are useless pieces of 
furniture and that if Mr. Consumer will send his orders to 
them there will be only one division of the melon, and 
that an equal division They do not stop there either, 
but are equally persistent in their efforts to bring about 
lezislation tending toward the elimination of the middle- 
man Now I want to-ask you, do we have to sit quietly 
by and see all this go on without a fight? Don't we help 
to elect these legislators and should we not have some 
thing to say about what they do? Suppose the entire 
foree of the retail interests of the country were brought 
to bear on their representatives in Congress, don’t you 
think they would sit up and take ne‘ice? Such a move- 
tinent is on foot and will be presented to you at this con- 
ventions 





Governmental Injustice. 

\s you all know, we have been for some time u.aler 
uspicion of the law. About four years ago a resolu 

on was adopted by the Senate ordering an investigation 
of the alleged lumber trust, of which our association, as 
we as the other associations, was supposed: to be a 
The several associations have been visited by rep 

esentatives of the Department of Justice. I am _ not 
Hoing to try to tell you of the result of these investiga 
lions, because this will be presented to you later by a 
‘th much more competent than I am. We believe that 
are free from any violation of the law, and only ask 

(hat inasmuch as we have been under suspicion we 
xonerated by this Department of Justice, and that 

findings be made as public as its suspicions were 
ore the investigation. It was my pleasure to attend a 
ling of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Informa- 
in Chicago in December last, and at that meeting a 
olution was adopted instructing the lumber secretaries 
irge at their annual meetings that a request be sent 
© the government to make public the findings of the 
Department of Commerce and Tabor and the Department 


part 


of Justice relative to the lumber industry. I think 
we ought to make such a request. 


Terms of Sale and Arbitration. 


There are two other very important questions to come 
up for our consideration: terms of sale and compulsory 
arbitration. 

A very energetic effort is being made by the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association to have all lumber organiza- 
tions make it a part of their constitution, or bylaws, 
that the members must agree to a form of arbitration 
of differences which come up between buyer and seller. 
This question has been threshed out in the lumber papers 
and at the other conventions this winter and_ there 
seems to be a great difference of opinion. We are 
asked to adopt the code of ethics which already pro- 
vides for arbitration where the parties agree to that 
method of settlement. This seems to me to be a pretty 
good way to leave the matter. It does not seem practical 
to me for us to try to adopt uniform terms of sale, for 
the reason that we can not make terms to suit every 
ease. 


The Secretary. 


As, no doubt, you all know, we have been for some 
time without the active help of our secretary. He was 
compelled to submit to a serious operation, and, fol- 
lowing his doctor’s advice, is now in California, where 
he hopes to regain health and strength. In a few lines 
just received from him he says that, although fatigued 
from the long journey, he is gaining in strength every 
day. I want to tell you that he never lost interest 
in his work, not even just before and just after his 
operation, and I do not think he would now be ‘taking 
this vacation if he had not been practically forced to 
by his family and his physician. I feel sure that his 
heart is with us, and that right now he is wishing he 
might be here. 

In this same connection I think the association Owes 
a vote of thanks to our former president, Mr. Whittet, for 
the way he has jumped into the breach and taken up the 





G. W. LA POINTE, OF WILSON, WIS 
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work of the secretéry. He has been compelled to work 
at a very great disadvantage by reason of his being 
away from the office, and though somewhat discouraged 
at times, as he has told me himself, he has gone right 
ahead with the preparations for this meeting and I feel 
sure from present indications that he has done his work 
well, 


Herbert Heebink, of Baldwin, complimented Presi 
dent LaPointe at the conelusion of his address and 
declared that his part of the state was very proud 
of him. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The president also read the annual report of Secre 
tary Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, who was unable 
to be present at the meeting, having recently under 
gone a serious operation, from which he is now recover 
ing at the home of his sister in Pasadena, Cal. The 
report said: 

Arbitration. 


The little pamphlet on arbitration recently issued by 
Secretary F. Db, Becker of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, Seattle, advocating the compulsory arbitra 
tion of all differences between the members of any 
lumber dealers’ or lumber manufacturers’ association, will 
be distributed at the convention, and I hope will receive 
the attention on your part which the subject deserves, 

Without wishing to influence any action you may elect 
to take in disposing of this matter, | would remind you 
that the American Lumber Trades Congress has, through 
its code of ethies, recommended the method of arbitra 
tion in settlement of disputes, but very wisely, as I 
think, omitted the compulsory feature suggested by Sec 
retary Becker 

Where Are We At? 


About three years ago the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor undertook to ferret out the socalled lumber trust 
and sent its representatives to the offices of several retail 
associations to discover, if possible, why lumber had 
taken such a remarkable advance in price. These investi- 
gations appeared to satisfy the bureau that the retail 
associations were innocent of regulating the price of that 
commodity, but the “trust busters’’ have lately succeeded 
in reaching the ear of the Department of Justice and this 
department is now making a very searching investiga- 
tion of the lumber trade in general, apparently with the 
view of establishing some connection between the manu- 


facturer and the retailer designed to control the lumber 
markets of the country. 

The office of your secretary was twice visited by a 
representative of the department last fall and every 
facility was given him to examine the records and cor- 
respondence of the office so as to satisfy his superior 
officers that we were endeavoring to act strictly within 
the laws of the country. We are now awaiting the results 
of these investigations, confident that the conclusions 
arrived at by the Department of Justice will only sub- 
stantiate the findings of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor in its investigation of the same matter. 

Constitution. 


To avoid any possible misconstruction of the two sec- 
tions of our constitution relating to honorary member- 
ship and to reports to the secretary, your board has 
thought it advisable formally to repeal the said two 
sections, and asks that you ratify their action at this 
maewns as provided for under the constitution and its 
Vviaws. 

Consolidation of Retail Interests. 

As the retail merchants of the country in general are 
equally interested with the retail lumber dealer in many 
of the problems still confronting us it had been sug- 
gested that proper steps be taken, to affiliate the various 
associations of retail merchants into one vast organization 
for the purpose of safeguarding mutual interests and pro- 
mote the recognition of the middleman’s moral right to 
make an honest living. The proposition is still in an 
embryonic state, but is well worth your consideration 
at this meeting. 

Conservation. 


It is but natural that we, as lumbermen, having wit- 
nessed the rapid depletion of the forests of this state, 
should take a special interest in all that tends to con- 
serve the bounteous gifts of nature still left to us, and 
to aid, as far as is in our power, in the movement sys- 
tematically to replenish some of the lands denuded of 
timber, or unfit for agricultural purposes, with a new 
growth of trees of commercial value. Recognizing the 
importance of this question, your board delegated several 
members of this association, together with your secretary, 
to attend the congress of the National Conservation 
Association at St. Paul in September last. The delegates 
to this congress, both women and men, representing the 
varied industries of the country, as well as commercial, 
sociological and philanthropical organizations, showed an 
earnestness of purpose and appreciation of the importance 
of the work to be undertaken by the National Conserva- 
tion Association promising to produce results of vast 
consequence to this country and our people at large. 

Acting under instructions, your secretary made appli- 

cation for membership in the National Conservation 
Association for this association, which has been duly 
accepted, As the annual membership dues are but 
nominal, I trust you will approve that our membership 
be continued for the ensuing year. 
It is with sincere regret that my enforced absence 
from the city prevents me from personally presenting 
my report to this meeting and to take part in its delibera- 
tions. I am, however, fully convinced that under the 
efficient leadership of our president and with the assist- 
ance of the acting secretary, L. C. Whittet, and the other 
members who so loyally came to the front and shouldered 
a share of the work, the interest of the members in the 
program and the proceedings of the meeting will surpass 
that shown at previous meetings and certainly not be 
lessened by reason of my absence. 

For the numerous expressions of sympathy from mem- 
bers of this association and fellow workers in the lumber 
association field during my recent severe iliness, as also 
to our boards of directors for their generous considera- 
tion in granting me leave of absence, I desire to extend 
herewith my profound thanks, and with the advent of 
spring | expect to be back at my desk completely restored 
to my usual health and ready to assume my work in 
behalf of the association with renewed energy and vigor. 

Acting Secretary L, C. Whittet, of Edgerton, former 
president, read the following telegram from Mr. 
Lachmund: 

Please convey to all members present at the meet- 
ing my sincere regrets at my inability to attend. I am 
regaining both health and strength at a satisfactory rate 
and am looking forward with pleasure and no little im- 
patience to the time when I shall be permitted to resume 
the work which the kindness and the forbearance of the 
members have always made a pleasure to perform. 

Paut LACHMUND. 

In response a telegram was ordered prepared by the 
resolutions committee and sent to Mr. Lachmund, on 
motion of former President D. J. Loomans, of Waupun. 
A similar message was ordered sent to former Presi 
dent W. F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, who was unable 
to come to the meeting because of illness, on motion of 
i, 8. Durham. 

President La Pointe appointed the following com 
mittees for the convention: 

REGISTRATION AND BADGES 
Thomas Caldwell, Chaseburg. Don Dardis, Burlington 
7 NEW MEMBEKS 
Charles Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 
Vh, G, Duerrwachter, So. Germantown 
Frank Fuller, Oshkosh. W. F. Pierstorff, Middleton 
D>. F. Clark, Minneapolis Cc. W. Allen, Berlin 
STEERING. 
M. H. Hand, Plymouth John BE. Nuzum, Viroque 
RESOLUTIONS. 
«. F. Mohr, Portage ¢, H. Fintel, Genesee 
Hi. Roettiger, Fountain City. 
AUDITING. 


Tibbits, Milwaukee F. L. Oleott, Cumberland 
Rohrer, Clintonville 


LEGISLATIVE 
Hi. B. Schwalbach, So, Germantown 
M. A. Jacobs, Beaver Dam. 
Charles Hagen, Black Creek 
NOMINATIONS. 
LD). J. Loomans, Waupun. 
M. J. O'Reilly, Osceola. C. H,. Weber, Menomonie. 
lormer President M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, read an 
extract from a letter from W. F. Kellogg, former 
president of the association, in which the latter said: 
Now, Mike, have a good time at the convention and 
remember me to any of the fellows you think are at all 
interested in me and elect a good man for president, 
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if I remember correctly, La Pointe has served only 
one term and if he panned out as I expected, he should 
be retlected. 

With very best 


~ 


wishes for you and yours, 
W. FF. KeLioae. 


Hemlock Grading and Inspection. 


W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson, opened a round 
table discussion on ‘‘Problems That Confront the 
Retail Lumber Dealer.’’ The subjects chiefly dis- 
cussed were the hemlock grades and the reinspection 
of red cedar shingles. Those who took part in the 
discussién were C. O. Starkweather, Beaver Dam; F. 8. 
Durham and W.:T. McGuire, Athens; John Koerper, 
Hartford; Herbert Heebink, Baldwin; C. F. Mohr, 
Portage; M. H. Hand, Plymouth; C. H. Pierstorff, 
Middleton; Ray Wilbur, Milwaukee; C. H. Ketridge, 
Evanston; D. J. Loomans, Waupun; Arthur L, Holmes, 
Detroit, and others. 

Cc. O. Starkweather, Beaver Dam-—I think that a wrong 
is being perpetrated upon the dealer by the hemlock manu- 
facturers by their mixing up two grades into one. Now, 
in grading I understand that a good liner should be graded 
up and a poor liner graded down, and when you come to 
a No. 3 or cull, which is the lowest grade mentioned, there 
are two grades embodied into one, and it ‘s such that it 
spoils the grade for any retail dealer. Now, a No. 3 — 
properly made is not a bad grade in a great many places. 
All mechanics will utilize the lumber that is most suit- 
able for their work and the cheapest. Now, a No. 3 grade 
is a No, 3, and a cull is a cull, and you can not embody 
those two grades together and make them one grade. Now, 
what is called a cull belongs to the box factory. It should 
not be classified with the No. 3 grade, but wd are try- 
ing to put it on you as a straight grade, and say that 
practice is wrong. ‘Therefore | would like to move that 
the secretary take it up and try and have two grades made 
of the No. 3 grade and the cull. It has been suggested to 
me by a good many mein 

F. 8. Durham, of Wautorna, seconded the motion and 
also related an experience which his firm had in the mat- 
ter of a carload of hemlock No. 3 boards which had to 
be regraded on account of the large number of culls in it. 

President LaPointe then called for expressions from 
the manufacturers and requested W. 'T. McGuire, of Mil- 
waukee, to speak upon the subject. 

Mr. McGuire responded by saying that he was merely 
a traveling man and therefore could not express the views 
of the manufacturer, but that the firm which he repre 
sented had maintained a No. 3 and No. 4 grade for a 
number of years; that they did not make use of any 
**scoots,’’ but burned them up, 

John Koerper, of Hartford—I can sympathize with Mr. 
Starkweather, but | must also say that the hemlock men 
are up against it and they are therefore trying to work off 
all the low grade of No. % that they possibly can. 


Herbert Heebink, of Baldwin, followed with the state- 
ment that he would be glad to pay the manufacturers 
an increased price for a good grade of No. 3 boards if 
they could be obtained, and stated that he had no use 
for any boards that were not fit to make roof boards. 


Cc. F. Mohr, of VPortage—-We have not got a _ plece of 
lumber in our manufacturing yard that costs us less than 
$10 a thousand to manufacture and get ready for the 
market. Now, all of this discussion about grades of hem 
lock ought to be accompanied by the price that people pay 
or think they ought to pay. There is no lumber manufac 
turer that cares to ship out anything that will spoil his 
reiail trade. ‘The retailer, however, in many instances is 
to blame for these conditions. The never get through 
badgering the wholesaler on price. If you offer the No, 3 
for $8.50 they want it for $8 or even $7.50. There is 
nothing fair in the practice of bantering him down to the 
last cent that you think he will stand. You should not 
blame him if he resorts to the grading rules of the hem 
lock association. (Applause.) 

M. H. Hand, of Viymouth—-I sympathize with the manu- 
facturers. ‘They can not throw out that stuff. I loaded 
a carload just before I left home from one of the best 
mills in the state of Wisconsin. We have to lay that stuff 
on top of two other boards in order to unload it at all 
and get it into the car. (Laughter.) If they lay that 
stuff out they never can load it. ‘They have to ship it 
together. (Laughbter.) 1 have got it in my yard now 
and I will have to lay it on top of two or three boards 
in order to get it on my wagons. (Laughter.) 

. O. Starkweather, of Beaver Dam—-Mr. Mohr speaks 
about the buying price. I do not see why the wholesaler 
can not separate those two grades and charge more. I 
have paid a dollar more than the list on No, 3 for a 
year. I do not want that poor grade of culls. I have 
mad it in my yard for three or four months, and later I 
have been glad to get rid of it at any price. Now, if that 
luinber was graded the way it ought 
culls when we ordered them and No. 3 
that grade. 


President La Pointe expressed some doubt as_ to 
whether or not the manufacturers could be induced to act 
upon the resolution presented, and called upon Mr. Hoff 
man for a discussion, 


W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson—-When it comes to a 
question of No, 3 or culls I can not tell you anything 
about it, for we have never sold any; but it seems to me 
that if we can show the manufacturers that they are do- 
ing the retailer an injustice and that we can sell the mate- 
rial for them at a profit if they divide it the manu 
facturer will sell it to us at a price that is satisfactory 
and will be glad to divide it. Everybody knows that for 
the last three or four years the hemlock manufacturers 
have claimed that they have not made any money in their 


when we ordered 


business. If that is true I do not see how we are going 
to ask them to take anything off their grades that they 


are offering at the present prices. 

Cc. H. Ketridge, of Evanston—I have asked the permis 
sion of your president for a few minutes’ talk on this sub- 
ject. I won't detain you over five minutes, but it is a 
yroblem and a very serious problem that confronts us all. 
t is not only a problem with the retailers of Wisconsin, 
but it is a problem with the manufacturers all over this 
country. What are we going to do with the part of the 
tree that we cannot sell? Up here in Wisconsin don't 
know much about your hemlock, but I know that in the 
southern pine forests all over that magnificent expanse of 
timber country one-third of the tree that is cut down today 
is left to rot in the forest. Vhy? Because there is no 
market for the low grade lumber. The gentleman talks 
about box factories using it. The box factories are using 
it as fast as they can, but the low grade stock is increasing 
in volume and with the introduction of substitutes for 
boxes the box factories are enabled to consume only a small 
percentage of it. Now, then, I have been in the manu- 
facturer’s oflice where it was shown to me that stuff was 
sold at $5 that cost him from $8 to $9; just as Mr. Mohr 
said a little while ago, that not a foot of hemlock is 
manufactured but what it costs him $10. Now, gentle- 
men, this situation is becoming more and more acute. As 
the forests are cut down and denuded there is going to be 
more and more of this low grade stuff made. The manu- 
facturers are just like you; they are going to get all they 
can out of their business. That is natural. It is not only 
natural, but right that they should. Now then, gentle- 


to be, we would get. 


men, I am going to cut this 
you the problem you are up against. If the retailers of 
this country don’t use this low grade stuff through the 
regular channels the consumer will receive it through ir- 
regular channels. ‘There are what I call in the camps to- 
day lumber scavengers. They buy up and they utilize and 
get rid of all of this waste stuff—this stuff that no regu- 
lar dealer will buy—and they dispose of it. Now, the 
scavenger is just as important relatively as the banker is. 
He performs a service. He is just as essential to the 
interests of the city as any other line’ of business. Now 
these wrecking companies, these mail order houses, are {ill 
ing a great economic want and using up the waste. We 
have been so wrong in the habit of throwing away that 
for which we did not have immediate use. ‘The practice 
has avenged itself, and it will do so again, when we used 
to kill the buffalo and would take off his hide and cut 
out the tenderest part and leave the rest to rot away. We 
have got to get over that idea. Now, then, I have lived 
in Chicago long enough to know that it is one of the great 
dumping grounds of the lumber junk. Lumber junk I call 
it and these junk dealers down in what I call the junk 
district of Chicago have got a place there they call the 
most appropriate name where all the junk from the 
whole city and surrounding country centers right in there 
und they fix it up and polish it up and send it out again 
to the consumer by their magnificent system of advertising. 
Now, I would not take up any longer time. I want to tell 
you this: You have either got to help the hemlock manu- 
facturer out, the hardwood and basswood and pine manu- 
facturers, and help them use up all you can or it is going 
to find its way into the market to compete with your 
No. 1 and No. 2 stuff and they are going to buy it. Now 
recollect what I tell you. You can talk all you please 
about the competition of the mail order house. It is here, 
and as long as they offer to the consumer through their 
advertisements the stuff a little cheaper than you can buy 
it for they are going to sell it, because there is a sucker 
born every minute. (Applause.) 

. V. VPierstorff, of Middleton 
I was just going to say. And I want to go further and 
say that the house wrecking company in Chicago is not 
the only house that picks up the junk. I have never bought 
a No. 3 hemlock board. ‘There was never one unloaded 
in my village until a year ago. It was just the stuff Mr 
Ketridge described. It was nothing narrower than 4 and 


right down short and tell 


That is something that 


nothing wider than 6; nothing shorter than 4 and noth 
ing longer than 10. I never saw anything like it. (Laugh 
ter.) The fellow that ordered it, he was ashamed of it 


himself; he just hauled it 
about it. (Laughter.) 

A motion that the secretary be instructed to request 
the hemlock manufacturers to make two grades—a 
No. 3 and a No, 4—in place of the present No. 3, 
the No. 4 to take care of the scoots, was declared lost 
by President La Pointe after a tie vote, 26 to 26. 

W. I. Pierstorff, of Middleton, was constituted a 


away and he never said a word 





committee of one to appear before the necessary com- . 


mittee of the Wisconsin legislature and oppose pro- 
posed changes in the lien law. ‘The matter of a 
change in the law increasing a wife’s liability was 
referred to the legislative committee. 

Insurance. 

The lumber meeting then adjourned and the regular 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual In 
surance Association of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
was called to order, after an intermission, with M. H. 
Hand, of Plymouth, president of both, in the chair. 

Acting Secretary L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, intro 
ducer Wallace Ingalls, of Racine, who delivered an 
able and eloquent address on the proposed industrial 
insurance law in Wisconsin. Mr, Ingalls said in sub 
stance: 


The subject of our endeayor, in less than two years, has 
arrested the attention of nearly every state legislature in 
the Union, and what is more, is being considered from a 
national standpoint, insofar as Congress can deal with this 
subject. It has attracted the leaders of advanced political 
and economic thought on the subject of uniformity of laws 
in the respective states, and has been ably considered by the 
periodicals and press of the country and this interest is 
all of recent origin. The rapidity with which the subject 
has been developed is without a parallel, and the most hope- 
ful indication which pervades it all is found in the fact that 
the interests affected are unanimous in their efforts. And 
no serious or substantial discord disturbs the rapid solution 
of a work of progress in the right direction. All agree that 
the present system is deplorable, and with one grand united 
effort manufacturers and laborers and others interested have 
shown in a marked degree an unselfish disposition to afford 
our committee every possible assistance in its struggle with 
this question. And how imperative the need, in view of the 
fact that we were practically destitute of either guide or 
precedent from a single state in the Union. 

We hasten to confess that our proposed employers’ lia 
bility plan is far from perfect, and in many respects may 
well fail to fulfill the objects sought to be attained by the 
committee. However, we submit it, conscious that upon it 
we have bestowed the best effort and thought we had. 

In addition to the valuable assistance rendered by the 
manufacturers and labor representatives, as well as the bar 
of the state, and the leading educators of our institutions 
of learning, we have had before us all foreign laws on 
this subject and the practical operation of every known sys- 
tem in every country in the world. Strange as it may seem, 
our country is nearly half a century behind Great Britain 
and the continental countries on this subject. This may 
be accounted for to some extent by reason of the fact that 
in no country on earth is labor paid the wage that prevails 
here, which fact may have stayed the hand of legislative 
intervention looking to the certain protection of the laborer 
in the hour of distress. For, pomenaliy speaking, the laborers 
of this country enjoy a higher degree of financial independ 
ence than those of other lands, and in consequence of which, 
are better able to protect themselves. 

A consideration of this subject is in line with the humane 
spirit of the age in which we live. Involved in it are the 
rights and the protection of that great army of unfortu- 
nates who in times of distress are unable to help them 
selves. It is now recognized by manufacturers and em 
ployers of labor that the contentment and security felt in 
the workman’s home by wife and family, as well as 
the feeling of security which accompanies the man in his 
actual work, exert a wholesome influence upon his efficiency 
as an employee. 

The Measure. 

Our proposed measure is constructed with deference to 
the independence of the individual, believing that in a re- 
public whose only sovereign is the constitution, which guar 
antees to all the sacred right of contract, such right 
should not be impaired. Therefore, freedom is accorded em 
ployer and employee to adopt or reject its provisions. 

We have had at all times in view the largest possible 
measure of protection to the individual, hoping to avoid 
the offensive charge of paternalism. The mexsure of com 
pensation provided is twice as large as that of any other 
country in the world which deals with this subject. And it 
is no answer to say that the cost of living is proportionately 
higher here than abroad, because this is not true, the fact 
being that if workmen in England and on the continent 
lived as well as they do here, the cost of the same would 
be just as much, for all foodstuffs and prime necessities of 
the same quality are as expensive there as here. At the 
same time the wage paid the laborer in this country is 


twice as much as across the sea. We believe that the 
benefits of this bill will alike be appreciated by both manu- 
facturer and employee. ‘To the employer it means an ap- 
proximate certainty in estimating the fixed charge upon the 
industry for accidents. It eliminates contentions in court 
and the expenses and uncertainties attending them. It 
will tend to preserve the invaluable element of mutual re- 
gard and interest. Employers can protect themselves by 
mutual insurance plans, if they so desire, on the basis of 
actual cost, which, according to the experience of other 
countries, will be far less than any similar insurance can 
be carried in accident companies. 

It will prevent commercializing the misfortunes and dis- 
tress of employees by committing them to the tender mercies 
of an accident insurance company. ‘The employee will be 
equally benefited, for his is protection to a certainty, and 
in a substantial manner, and on a basis which has received 
little if any opposition from even labor unions, who are 
justly alert in the interest of their members. The machine 
works without expense to the employee. Professional assist- 
ance will be in demand, it is true, by the employee, but it 
will be a doctor instead of a lawyer. 

The question as to contribution by employees is one which 
has been much discussed before the committee, but when it 
is admitted that the industry should of right bear the loss 
occasioned by inevitable accident to employees the real reason 
for contribution by an employee disappears. 

In the solution of this feature of our work it is to the 
credit of the manufacturing industries of the state that 
in their generous comprehension of the subject they have 
not seriously insisted upon this point. If our plan were 
us complete as the German industrial insurance plan con- 
tribution by employees would be indispensable to its complete 
success. rom the labor standpoint it is claimed, with 
much show of reason, that there is no way of measuring in 
dollars and cents the pain, humiliation and suffering of in- 
jured and mutilated men occasioned by accidental injuries, 
und in this sense they do contribute. ‘Therefore, in the 
ubstract, while their contribution is different in character, 
it is a distinct surrender and sacrifice to the industrial 
cause which can not be measured by money values. 


The Burden of Accidents. 


As illustrating that the industry should carry the burden 
of accidents it is claimed that interwoven in the production 
of machine made products there is much of suffering, per- 
sonal injury and death itself, and that the article in its 
finished state represents a percentage of this when com- 
pleted, and that in justice to workmen the public who con- 
sume and enjoy this product well may pay tor it. 

Again, it is said that with contributions workmen are 
ubsolved from the sense of being considered dependents or 
pensioners, which attitude is repulsive to intelligent free 
and independent workmen; but this is answered by the fact 
that compensation for accidents, irrespective of negligence, 
is economically and morally right; that it is not an advan- 
tage or privilege granted, but is only giving the workman 
what he is justly and equitably entitled to in the industrial 
field of endeavor. 

Legislative evolution on this subject as it progresses will, 
in time, include industrial diseases, sickness and old age 
invalidity, and when this comes the scheme will be com- 
plete, and of necessity will then require contribution by 
the employee. 

One of the most serious questions with which our com- 
mittee has had to deal is whether the employee should be 
required to elect to come under the provisions of the act 
betore or after the injury. We conceived that the practical 
operation of the bill in a great measure depended upon re- 
quiring election before the injury; that is, that upon this 
point hinged the success of the measure. Should the act 
provide for an election after the injury, and all employees 
should conclude to ignore the act, the principal defenses of 
the employer being gone, he would therefore be helpless in 
the courts in the defense of negligence cases, and the field 
for lawyers who delight in this class of litigation would be 
come prolilic indeed; but instead we have provided for con- 
tractual protection before the injury. Here it may be 
observed that one of the principal incentives for the adop- 
tion of the law by employers is the destruction of the prin 
cipal defenses which are available to them. Were this not 
so it would be quite unimportant to the employer whether 
the workmen elected before or after the injury, excepting 
the uncertainty which would attend such delayed action. 

The committee, on the whole, irrespective of the reasons 
both for ayd against election before the injury, from its 
final investigations and knowledge of the operation of sim- 
ilar features in compensation laws in other countries, and 
in particular the operation of the compulsory compensation 
act of England, concluded that practically the question is 
not as important as at first supposed. For instance, in Eng- 
land where election is permitted after the injury, and also 
where the defenses are minimized substantially to the ex- 
tent provided for in this bill, the injured workman inva- 
riably prefers to take and submit his claim under the com- 
pensation act, rather than embark in litigation in the 
courts, no matter how alluring the prospect may be. The 
one is a speedy certainty without cost to him, the other 
means uncertainty, interminable delay and expense, and a 
dividing of the results with someone else. The consequence 
is that in England where the chances of recovery at com- 
mon law or under the employers’ liability act for negligence 
ure practically as favorable as here, even if our proposed 
law were now in force, negligence cases have disappeared. 
Thus an actual demonstration is furnished which tends to 
show that even if the employees were permitted to elect 
after the injury the chances are that they would avail 
themselves of the provision of this bill. 

The principal elements upon which this penpenee exper!l- 
ment must depend for its redemption we believe are: 

irst—Elimination of the defenses now so frequently em- 
ployed, familiarly known as the ‘“‘fellow-servant” rule, and 
the prineiple of “assumption of risk.” 

Second—Requiring adoption of the law by the employee 
(if at all), and election of remedy before the injury. 

Third—The requirement that the remedy shall be exclu 
sive (if adopted). 

Fourth—Fixing rates of 
amounts, and making the payments certain, 
negligence. 

When our committee first undertook the study of this 
question, and this less than two years ago, the assertion 
that the industry should bear the burden of accidents irre 
spective of negligence was considered strange doctrine, but 
the evolution of thought has developed with such magic 
rapidity that now the cconomical thought of the country on 
this question is in accord; and while it is conceded that our 
efforts hardly approach the dignity of a first step in the 
bringing about of a reform, for reform’s sake alone, we are 
persuaded to believe that the manifest merit inherent in 
the subject itself will sustain it through the trials and 
tribulations which it must of necessity endure before it can 
be pronounced a practical and effective workmen’s com 
pensation law. 


Good Business Policy for Retail Lumbermen. 





compensation at substantial 
irrespective of 


(. F. Mohr, of Portage, Wis., read a paper on ‘‘Mu 
tual Insurance for Retail Lumber Dealers’’ that was 
as follows: 


Through the arbitrary dictum of our worthy assistant 
secretary, whom | feared to disobey, for, being a married 
man, I long since learned that disobedience to the femi 
nine haif had bad results, it fell to me to prepare and 
read a paper on good business policy, for lumber dealers 
to follow, by carrying their lumber insurance in Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Mutual Companies. ‘To accomplish this I 
deem it necessary and politic to draw comparisons be- 
tween these companies and the stock companies. To ac- 
complish this | had recourse to The Mutual Insurance 
Journal of Pennsylvania, of December, 1910, which gives 
a list of fifty-nine stock companies, practically covering 
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all the states of the Union, and by computation I find 
as follows: 


Aggregate for Average 

fifty-nine per 
companies. company. 
NN ican cckonanesann $ 960,275 $ 19,276 
Amount at risk........... 316,821,772 5,369,860 
PYROTMIUMG 2cccccccecccccce 3,400,165 57,630 
BD bo buntu4 cd eens Soeaes 2,213,762 37,522 
Capital stock.....cccccceess 6,445,718 109,250 


By subtracting the losses from the premiums, we find 
that the gross income is practically 35 percent; and de- 
duct from this 15 percent for commissions and it leaves 
20 percent net income. Some of these fifty-nine companies 
make more and some make less, but this is the average 
profit. I, for one, would not object to a trade for such a 


job. 

These fifty-nine companies are not of the larger stock 
companies, for we wish to draw a fair comparison be- 
tween our mutuals, which are not of the larger kind, and 
the stock companies, and because the agents of the stock 
companies continually remind us of the smallness of the 
mutuals, thereby aiming to show us that the indemnity 
offered by them is not as good as in the stock companies. 

The companies composing this list of fifty-nine carry risks 
of anywhere from $151,151 to $24,427,823 and the average 
of risk for each company of $5,369,860 shows that it is no 
unfair comparison to make. You will notice that the 
average surplus carried is $16,276, and the average stock 
or capital is $109,250, making a _ total of $125,626 as 
resources to cover an average risk of $5,369,860. 
How would we like to make a loan of 











$5,369,860 on a 
security appraised at full value of $125,626? However, 
this is the proposition placed before us by the average 
of these stock companies, provided that the capital stock 
represents actual money or property. | If any of the or- 
ganizers or solicitors of stock companies have asked you 
to subscribe to stock, you will know that they are 
not over particular to inquire into your financial standing, 
and that if you did not have the cash your note would 
be accepted, especially if you were prominent, socially and 
politically. This would not be so bad in itself if it fur- 
nished absolute guaranty for the subscribed stock, but 
San Francisco after its great fire found the security not 
the best. 





Mutual Insurance. 


But I am supposed to say why we are in favor of 
mutual insurance, and especially Wisconsin retail lumber 
dealers’ insurance. By referring to the report of the 
former insurance commissioner of Wisconsin, Zeno M. 
Host, for 1904, we find that he says: 

“In no form of insurance do we find the old-fashioned 
theory of mutuality so faithfully adhered to, and in no 
class of insurance do the members receive more complete 
and fuller returns for the share of responsibility which 
each assumes than they do in a mutual fire insurance 
company.”’ - ; ‘ 

The general and accepted definition of mutual insurance 
is: “A common agreement among many different per 
sons, that upon each paying a fixed sum into a com- 
mon fund, the proceeds acquired shall be used to repair 
any loss which may befall anyone of the contributors.” 
This definition covers the plan of our lumbermen’s mutual, 
for we do pay in a fixed sum, and in that we are 
different from some of the town mutuals which, when 
a loss is met, make an assessment before the loss can 
be paid. Mr. Host further adds ; ; 

“Kept within the meaning and purpose of mutuality, 
and the well tried limitations and restrictions adhered 
to, with the economy and care which has characterized 
the management of these companies, there never need 
be failure, and the protection will always be the best.” 

This deduction from the writings of so able an expositor 
on questions of fire insurance, Mr. Host, should be enough 
to convince all that mutual insurance is the kind that 
is safest, and the experience of the last thirteen years 
with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Asso 
ciation of Wisconsin has clearly demonstrated that it is 
profitable. ; 

By analyzing the annual report for 1910 we find as 
follows: Received as premiums, $5,094.02; received for 
assessments $5,275.13; total receipts, $10,369.15; paid for 
running expenses, $1,404.38; paid for losses, $2,888.38; total 
paid out, $4,293. leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$6,075.92 for the business of 1910. This shows that 
the money we have paid into the insurance treasury has 
carried our risks at 41144 percent of the premiums and 
assessment and that we have saved 58% percent over 
what insurance in a stock company would have cost us, 
provided the basis rate is the same. It may be argued 
that the last year has been a profitable year, which, 
no doubt, is true, and it is also true that we have had 
years which were more profitable, and some that were less 
profitable. However, to sum up the results of thirteen 
years of experience in the mutual insurance field it 
is well to explain the policy pursued, which is that the 
poard of directors assess the premiums paid in, 60 per- 
cent to cover all expenses and losses for one year. This 
they have found to be a safe and ample amount to meet 
all contingencies of losses and expenses. 

As we all know, board rates of the stock companies 
have been reduced materially on lumber risks since the 
organization of Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Mutuals, and our 
paid-in premiums generally are based on the present rates 
fixed by the board, and upon this basis our insurance 
has been carried for the last thirteen years, during the 
life of series “A” at % of the board rate, besides ac- 
cumulating a surplus of $11,477.85. This, together with 
the assessment resources represented by the insurance 
in force. amounting to the sum of $1,059,085, makes a 
capital of $1,070,562, which furnishes a better and safer 
responsibility than any stock company in existence. 

This being true, why not insure your lumber yards in 
the lumbermen’s mutuals? In these troublesome times, 
when we are accused, from the farmer up to the Presi- 
dent, of being in a lumber trust, and when we have 
all kinds of ruinous competition from catalog houses 
and unscrupulous wholesalers, as well as stock insurance 
companies to contend with, isn’t it time to stand by our 
guns and defend ourselves against the unscrupulous 
attacks of our maligners, among which are these oldline 
insurance companies? Then let us patronize the prod- 
uct of our own creation and insure in the Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, wherever possible, for 
“in union there is strength,” and we need the strength, 
and shall have it if we work in harmony; for the thread 
of our life would be dark, heaven knows, if it were 
not with friendship and love intertwined! Mutuality 
tends to strengthen the bonds of friendship and brotherly 
love, and helps us to recognize more fully the universal 
brotherhood of man. 


After some miscellaneous discussion of inspections of 
fire risks, the following officers of both insurance 
bodies were reélected: 

President—M, H. Hand, Plymouth. 

: Directors—C, F. Mohr, Portage; C. W. Allen, Berlin; 
W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 
The annual report of the officers of the two insur 
ince bodies made the following’ showing: 
SERIES A. 
December 31, 1910. 
bee ME ee Sar a eS Serre re 23,594.44 
YORE SN 55's vieldw ais gue adepas tie peo ons ian 12,900.87 













ees a $10,693.57 
Coll MR Mes ee ae as $25,712.25 
® pay original deposit premiums................ 14,234.40 


PN Te ee eT Te eT TERT ROT Te $11,477.85 


Surplus 


SERIES B. 
December 31, 1910. 
(Began business January 1, 1905.) 


TORRE DOOR is oos.s 65006 84640408 $445'005.0% etnese . .$10,527.21 
ey IE 00:4 66 40h Enmde 860404 Ke bndeeee 6,332.40 

EE, bons he 6 Wha OR ke oe een vee eeee$4,194.81 
Total a COS. ON EE “dinaawus eoeeee$l0,157.30 
Combined eenets..i..cccccceces hanes . 35,869.55 





Deposit premium due policy holders 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


About the most delightful entertainment number to 
which it ever has been the privilege of the Wisconsin 
retailers to listen opened the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin convention. As representatives 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. D. J. Loomans, of 
Waupun, and Miss Irma Lachmund, of Milwaukee, 
appeared. Mrs. Loomans recited and Miss Lachmund 
furnished the piano accompaniment. Mrs. Loomans’ 
known ability as an entertainer was splendidly demon 
strated and Miss Lachmund’s accompaniment added 
much to the effectiveness of the selection, which 
brought forth an enthusiastic encore. 

George EK. Green, of Chicago, Ill, delivered an in 
spiring address on ‘‘The Plan for a National Asso 
ciation of Retailers.’’ He said: 


8,918.88 


The plan to be: First, local organizations, then state asso- 
ciations and a national body to take care of questions too 
large for the local or state associations to handle—a linking 
of interests local, state and national for aggressive work, 
whenever action may be demanded. There are many ques- 
tions not of state-wide or nation-wide significance that can 
best be handled locally. Legislative influence is best exerted 
by state or nation. 

The work of the association stands for higher ethics, 
honor and integrity. We hear much about graft. There are 
many instances where inactivity and lack of interest in our 
representatives permit them to go wrong. How can they 
represent a constituency unless they know what that con 
slituency wants? 

Organization is system—bringing together the various 
parts into a harmonious whole, bringing together merchants 
and competitors that they may act in unison. It means to 
harmonize, educate, benefit, protect. There is no fifth word 
to add to the purposes of organization. Harmony comes 
first. There is a disposition to put it last, as if it were an 
afterthought. 

Express your experience for the benefit of your fellowman. 
Meet your competitor on the street at home as you meet 
each other here Jealousy is the father of trade evils, and 
trade evils are contagious. One man commits an evil, 





L. C. WHITTET, EDGERTON, WIS.; 
Acting Secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


another man catches it and it is like a pestilence. We 
think we are original but we are merely following example. 
The time comes when the man who started an evil has to 
call on the organization to come help him let go. I believe 
there is more good than bad in men. It is the purpose of 
the association to call out the good and overcome the bad. 
Where can you find a greater school than in the bringing 
together of men of experience in merchandising lumber to 
exchange experiences? Experience is the greatest teacher. 
The chief cause of failures in the lumber business has not 
been competition so much but lack of knowledge how to figure 
a profit. When you solve that problem then you will have 
practically solved the question of price cutting and ruinous 
competition. 

Publicity is a great thing. The great businesses were built 
up by publicity. Vublish your own business. Make some 
noise aljout it. Let it be known in your own town. Don't 
let the other fellow do all the hollering. 

Protection means to protect or prevent. In your credit 
system you can be a wonderful protection to each other by 
being free in giving intelligent advice. You can make it 
the greatest protection by being open and free with each 
other in giving information. 

In organization do not expect the impossible. It can not 
all be done at one session. You must work things out. Do 
not expect miracles to be performed. 


Mr. Green illustrated his points with pat stories. 
At the conclusion of his address he was given a rising 
vote of thanks, on motion of D. J. Loomans, of Wau 
pun, 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., interestingly 
described in detail his personal experience in connec- 
tion with the investigation by the Department of 
Justice of the national government as to the existence 
of a lumber trust. ‘‘The Sherman act simply means 
that three or more men may form a conspiracy if they 
act in restraint of trade. The great question is, what 
is restraint of trade? The retailer may do what he 
pleases as an individual. He mayerefuse to buy from 
a manufacturer who sells to his customers, but he can 
not pledge himself not to do so.’’ 

This address concluded the morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The large attendance of interested retailers that has 
characterized all of ‘the’ sessions of the Wisconsin 


retailers’ convention this year was in evidence 
at the Wednesday afternoon meeting. The first ad- 
dress was presented by George W. Hotchkiss, of Chi- 
sago, Ill., advisory secretary: of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss said: 

Arbitration, 


The dictionary defines the word “arbitrator” as “An 
umpire, one who can exercise control with power of deciding 
anc making award,” and “arbitrate,” “to decide between two 
parties.” “To act as an arbitor, to hear and decide in a 
dispute, or in case of conflicting claim to act as umpire.” 

This presupposes, first, that there is a cause of conflict 
between two parties, each of whom is confident that his 
view of the case is the correct one and that the other party's 
view is altogether wrong. How then can the case be settled 
and right and justice be decreed to him who is deserving of 
it? There are two ways of arriving at a decision: Firet, 
through a court of law; second, through the. intervention 
of friends in whom both parties have the utmost confidence 
and by whose decision they are willing to abide 

The law is tedious, expensive and uncertain. A cause pre- 
sented to a legally constituted jury usually is decided, not on 
the merits of the case, but on the principle of tossing up a 
coin, with “heads I win; tails you lose,” as the groundwork 
of a verdict. Neither the court nor the jury nows any- 
thing about the customs of the trade, especially if the ques- 
tion at issue involves lumber, or lumber products. If one 
of the litigants can bring the evidence of a teamster or a 
farmer's boy who has once driven through the yard or who 
has seen a carpenter reject a board, or throw a shingle off 
the ropf as too narrow or with some slight imperfection, a 
learned puation of the peace naturally will perhaps find his 
sympathies so strong with his neighbor, be that neighbor on 
which side of the controversy he may, that he is tempted to 
inquire why the other party, who perchance resides 2,000 
miles away, is not present in person to prosecute or defend 
(as the case may be) a suit of so great importance as to 
involve a claim of $25 to $50, when the cost of travel and 
expense probably would amount to $200 or $300. The claim, 
if in connection with the lumber trade, is probably on the 
quality of a car of shingles or perchance of lumber, a ques- 
tion easily and justly settled by a brother dealer acquainted 
with the questions involved as they relate to the customs 
of the trade, matters of which a justice of the peace prob- 
ably has no knowledge. 


The Unwritten Code. 


There is an unwritten code of business ethics which has 
been recognized, if not universally practiced among business 
men in all branches of business, and especially in the lum- 
ber trade, which recognizes the principle of honesty in busi- 
ness and the honest intent of the great majority to deal 
in all fairness with the fellow man. So in case of a doubt- 
ful statement we often hear the assertion of correctness in 
the narrator stating: “I'll leave it to —-——,” a neighbor, 
or in other words: “If you think | am wrong, I will abide 
the judgment of hal 

Suits at law usually are subjects of acrimonious dispute 

between the litigants, in which friendship and fair play are 
sacrificed In an endeavor to prove all one can and then a 
little more. Is it honest or In accord with that basic rule 
which underlies all successful business to compel the man 
with whom you have a difference to go to inordinate expense 
and loss of time to present his case to a court of law when 
justice between the parties can be obtained at a modicum 
of expense and without severance of friendly bonds? 
A case was called to my attention some time since in 
which «a Coast shipper sued an Illinois dealer on a matter 
of less than $50 before a justice of the peace. The shipper 
relied upon the correspondence which had passed during 
the transaction and which gave a full history of the case, 
in which he had authorized his eastern agent to setile upon 
the judgment of a neighbor of the consignee and selected 
by him, as the personal attendance of the shipper would 
cost no less than ten times the amount of the claim; the 
consignee refused and compelled the claimant to bring sult 
or lose his money. On the appointed day the defendant 
asked for continuance, alleging the absence of a material 
witness; continuance was granted for ten days, and the 
plaintiff's agent and legal adviser went to their homes 250 
miles away, only to return at the appointed time to. hear 
another application for continuance for another ten days 
at the end of which the justice concluded that there ha 
been enough delays and refused continuance. Now the de 
fendant brought on his clerk from the office, his yardman, a 
farmer's boy (recently hired and who knew nothing about 
the quality or grade of lumber and shingles and was; as 
ignorant in this respect as some traveling men whom I have 
met), together with a teamster who confessed that he had 
but recently been employed and knew nothing of the busi- 
ness and that all lumber and shingles looked alike. to. him. 
The plaintiff presented affidavits from millmen, packers and 
inspectors, experts in the matter in question, and the letters 
of the defendant which contradicted some portions of the 
evidence in his favor; but the (Hon.) judge threw it all 
out, saying that he knew the defendant as a neighbor and 
knew he wouldn’t do anything wrong, and gave judgment 
for the defendant with costs. Now here was @ case where 
the written correspondence could have been bmitted: to 
three disinterested lumber dealers familiar with the customs 
of the trade who speedily could arrive at the equities. he- 
tween the parties, could call upon such experts as the cir- 
cumstances might render judicious, save the shipper the 
expense of bringing witnesses 2.000 miles and render a, de- 
clsion which would be more equitable to all concerned, than 
a law suit which would be no more satisfactory, and. at a 
minimum of time and expense to both parties 


a 


Compulsory Arbitration. 


A suit at law is simply a compulsory, arbitration in which 
a case is as likely to be settled by the toss of a coin ag on 
equitable principles. The differences between two honorable 
men, each asking no more than justice, generally amount 
to no more than the different view of each of the parties 
regarding his right, and submission to one or more intelli+ 
gent men who are familiar with trade customers is more 
likely to give satisfaction and justice to both, parties and 
prevent acrimony and hard feeling. When a man is all- 
sufficient to himself and refuses to allow his judgment to. be 
reviewed by impartial men, it is safe to set him down, as 
dishonest and a man to be avoided. We are all Hable to 
err in judgment and he who, for instance, reserves a part 
of the payment on a shipment and refuses to give the shipper 
an opportunity to satisfy himself of the ee of the reten- 
tion except at an expense which will double or treble his 
loss, is guilty of uncommercial conduct and is as*much to 
be condemned as the man who puts his hand in your Pocket 
and takes your pocketbook. An honest man always is ready 
to give his opponent a reason for his action and give him 
a fair chance to defend himself. Especially is this the 
case where the parties are thousands of miles apart and 
personal examination can not be made except at great loss 
of time and money, and the remanding of the matters in 
dispute to the arbitration of disinterested parties, is. the 
only fair and honest method of arriving at a just conclusion: 
The best method of determining upon the proper treatment 
by each party in such a case is in“ the adoption-of the motto 
of Charles Reid's book, called “Put Yourself in His Place”—~ 
“Do as you would be done by.” 


ae The Code of Ethics. 
The codet#f® ethics provides~ th “whenever a case for 


arbitration arises, one referee sho be appointed by the 
president of the retailers’ association in whose territory. the 
claimant resides and a second referee should be appointed 
by the manufacturers or wholesalers covering the district 
in which the shipment originated ; such referees as appointed 
should have the option to appoint a third, and all referees 
should be appointed with due consideration: to convenience 
and expense. The expense of such arbitration should be 
paid pro rata as the fault may appear.” 
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Arbitration methods should be employed wherever possible 
in the settlement of all matters in dispute. A written state- 
ment of the findings in each case should be made by the 
referees, and their findings should be final and copies should 
be sent to the secretaries of each of the organizations 
through which the referees were appointed. 

It is not the intent of these rules to confine the parties 
in a controversy to the appointment of arbitrators by the 
association presidents, but voluntary action may be had by 
the parties themselves or through an individual secretary 
who may be requested to act, as would probably be the case 
in a majority of instances. 

The intent and purpose of the code of ethics as promul 
gated by the American Lumber Trades Congress is simply 
to codify the general principles upon which all business 
should be conducted, Ethics, as defined by Webster, “Re- 
lates to morals, delivering precepts of morality; according 
to morality or moral rules; moral philosophy.” It is truly 
philosophic that business dealings between men should be 
conducted upon moral rules, principal of which are found 
in the teachings of that purest and most ethical of men 
who said: “‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do you also unto them.” 

If in giving an order for a car of lumber, shingles or other 
commodity you wish to take undue advantage of the pros- 
pective seller, you must et your conscience in a closet and 
proceed upon unethical lines by which you can abrogate the 
eontract should prices vary or your dyspepsia lead you to 
look crosswise. If you give an order in good faith, expect- 
ing to stand to it whatever betides, your only safe way is 
to put the terms in writing beyond cavil or dispute; when 
the seller accepts the order he is morally and legally bound 
to fill the order according to the stated terms. It is there 
fore to the interest of both seller and purchaser to have 
the order written in explicit terms which can not be mis- 
understood by either; a deviation from the written terms by 
either seller or purchaser vitiates the order and lays the 
offending party subject to criticism and abatement of claim 
or payment; and just as statute law defines the relation of 
law to an offender and decides his guilt or innocence of a 
charge, so the code of ethics of the American Lumber ‘Trades 
Congress defines the relation of buyer and seller in a lumber 
sale and purchase. It is the common law of the trade in 
such respects as are particularly inherent to the lumber 
business. It is intended as a lexicon or definition of recog- 
nized custom in cases which are open to dispute, a basis 
upon which men should give orders for stock and which 
shippers -should observe in shipving. It safeguards the 
rights of both parties In providing an ethical method and 
base for settling disputes us to orders or as to shipments. 
It is not the advancement of any new principles in busi- 
ness, but a general rule for ethical and proper practice in the 
dealings of men in the lumber trade. It points ont the 
inutility of sending a dispute to the law courts and the 
utility of settling disputes through the honest wisdom and 
determination of men engaged in the same line of business 
and qualified to judge of the merits of the case as determined 
by the customs of the trade. ‘To the retailer it is of great 
value in assisting him to determine the character and custom 
of the wholesaler who seeks to promote the good of the 
retail trade by refusing to accept the orders of those who 
would destroy that trade by improper (if legal) sales direct 
to his customers, and of that other class who seek the trade 
of the consumer because through his ignorance of grades they 
may obtain his money in advance and ship him grades which 
the legitimate retailer would not accept. The code of ethics 
is based upon Biblical principles which are properly applied 
to his business dealings in the honest endeavor to do to his 
brother that which he would have that brother do to him 
If a man has no friend to whom he would be willing to 
submit his differences for adjustment, he does not properly 
belong in the retail lumber business. And this is the whole 
law and “profits” of the lumber trade. 


The Cement Question. 


D. F. Clark, of Minneapolis, Minn., who, as an im 
promptu speaker, made a reputation at the Wisconsin 


meeting a year ago, read a paper on ‘‘The Cement 
Question’’ which was as follows: 


The growth of the manufacture of cement and the demand 
for it have increased marvelously since 1899, and today it 
stands one of the leading materials that enter into the con- 
struction of our homes, buildings, bridges, walks etc. The 
architect has been specifying it and the contractor uses it in 
fireproof work. Railroads use it for their large bridges, 
abutments, buildings, floors and numerous other ways. ‘The 
cities, towns and villages use it for their walks, pavements, 
culverts and other public works. It can be used by the 
farmer on the farm in more than fifty different ways. Be 
cause of its many uses and its easy preparatory process, 
which can be utilized by almost anyone, it has become a 
commodity of necessity to us, and therefore takes its place 
as a great factor in the building trade. 

The many uses to which cement is put have created a 
great demand for it, and the demand has equaled or ex 
ceeded the supply; therefore the production has been stimu- 
lated so that the amount manufactured and sold has in 
ereased wonderfully, until the enormous amount of 70,000, 
000 barrels was manufactured and sold in 1910. The amount 
manufactured and sold in 1890 exceeded 5,000,000 barrels ; 
in 1905, 35,000,000 barrels. 

We can not en but realize the great change in the use 
of building material since cement has come into universal 
use, supplanting lumber, brick and stone in many instances, 
and the end is not yet. 

The great demand for cement has caused the building of 
great manufacturing plants to manufacture it in the North, 
Kast, South and West which are now running day and night, 
summer and winter, keeping up the supply to take care of the 
vast increased demand. New processes of manufacture have 
been discovered and new methods of making cement im 
proved, new equipment and mills added and better milling 
methods used, all of which has produced a better cement 
at a greatly reduced price. 

This industry is owned and controlled by large and 
small corporations, managed by shrewd, wideawake busi 
ness men, who make it their business to create a demand 
for their product and keep constantly pushing its sale. 
Their business experience has taught them that they must 
manufacture a first class article at a very small cost, if 
possible; then their sales managers must put it on the 
market to the very best advantage. 





Manufacture of Cement. 


The manufacture of cement differs somewhat from the 
fumber manufacturing industry, for there are no small mills 
manufacturing cement. The cement mills are owned by 
large corporations that make their profit from a large vol 
ume of business covering a very large territory, still the 
whole industry is in comparatively few hands, and no doubt 
can be easily controlled. 

The cement industry is carried on in two branches, the 
manufacturing end and the selling end. As stated, the 
manufacturing end is constantly improving, producing more 
cement and enlarging the sales department. ‘Therefore, the 
selling end is forced to market this product or close down 
the mills. Like all other products the selling end demands 
the most attention and is usually handled in the following 
manner : 

The country usually is divided into territories ; these terri 
tories are either covered by salesmen or assigned to jobbers. 
Sometimes these two classes of salesmen conflict and if it is 
not possible to sell a dealer in a town they will resort to 
selling the consumer direct. When trade is good and the 
demand for cement is as great as the supply, it usually is 
sold through the proper channels and everything runs 
smoothly and there are no conflictions, but when sales get 
slow and the supply exceeds the demand, business is quiet 
and everybody gets busy to sell cement and there is more or 
less trouble, especially for the retailer. 


Handled by Retailers. 


We find that the retail lumber dealer usually. handles 
cement, and this commodity is handled through his yards, 





similar to any other commodity which he retails. In all 
cases he expects to make a profit in handling and selling 
same. In cities and towns, in the country especially, the 
manufacturer and jobber has sought to market cement to 
the retail lumber dealer and not to the consumer, except at 
times when there are large contracts, when be has claimed 
that he had a right to sell direct. 

They never have adopted a code of ethics, and have sought 
the trade of both the retailer and consumer in the same 
territory in many instances. It seems to me, gentlemen, 
we have been somewhat to blame for this condition our 
selves; we find that not all retailers are handling cement, 
and those who have, have been somewhat indifferent and 
unorganized, or else afraid to demand from the cement 
manufacturer that he let his trade alone and not sell a 
consumer in his particular locality. The retailer has not 
established any particulae policy where he demands the 
protection of the manufacturer. There are numerous cases, 
no doubt, where the manufacturer who has trade in a cer 
tain territory will not ship the consumers, but no established 
policy has been adopted or considered where the retailer 
derives the protection he should from the manufacturer. 

Then again, there never has been a definition made as to 
who is a cement dealer and who is not. Other parties be 
sides retail lumbermen are handlers of cement. There 
should be some way of deciding this question reasonably, 
fairly and honestly; for, like every other retail dealer, the 
retail lumberman has a right to expect that when he buys 
goods to retail from any concern he should not be brought 
into competition with one who parades himself as a whole 
saler. I would suggest now that we decide, if possible, who 
is a retail dealer of cement, what particular stock should 
he carry, and how should he handle his business. 

Second. Where cement is sold to large consumers in 
large contracts, we should expect the right to endeavor to 
sell these parties. You all know, gentlemen, that it costs 
money to run a retail lumber business and that cement 
handled in a retail lumber yard should bear its part of the 
cost and expense of doing business, the same as any othe1 
commodity sold. 

Gentlemen, it is well to consider the cost of selling cement 


the same as any other article, particularly cement. We 
find the sacks problem a very disagreeable one and one that 
causes a retailer both inconvenience and worry. In making 


our calculations on the cost of handling cement, we find 
that we can not reship, prepay the freight, bundle and 
handle the sacks for less than 5 cents a barrel. This in 
itself is a cost that must be figured on. We also find that 
the cost of handling retail lumber yards varies in different 
localities, and while I do not want to enter into the dis 
cussion of my friend who has this for a topic, I should like 
to state to you that in selling any article through a lumbe1 
yard we must know what the first cost is before we are able 
to know whether we have made any money on the sale of 
it or not; for instance, a total average cost of a fraction 
less than 15 per cent. You can see, gentlemen, that on any 
commodity figuring the selling price, that we must mak« 
15 pereent for actual expenses, before any profit is mad 
for us whatever. 

To the dealer who does not handle any cement, I wish to 
quote you an article written by the advertising agent of 
one of the largest manufacturers of cement, which will ex 
plain itself, as I have taken this article as a basis of pre 
senting this topic to you 


Protection of Manufacturers. 


The fact that there are certain lumber dealers who do 
not handle cement is remarkable. Why is this? The ma 
jority of such dealers claim that it is because of the tend 
eney of cement manufacturers to sell the consumer direct. 

In the first place, the dealer desires the full protection of 
all manufacturers, whether he is handling their cement o1 
not. It stands to reason that he can not handle seven o1 
eight different brands of cement. The logical course foi 
the dealer who contemplates the retailing of cement is to 
select the brand for which there is the greatest demand—th« 
one having the best all around reputation, the one giving his 
trade the greatest satisfaction—and push that particular 
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brand. The manufacturer should in turn give the dealer 
the protection he desires. Occasions will arise, however, 
when his trade will refuse to buy that particular brand, 
but will insist upon some other brand, in which event he 
has to handle the cement desired. 

This kind of thing might go on indefinitely, you say, and 
in the course of a few months the dealer would find that 
he bad a half-dozen brands of cement in his warehouse. 
But not so if the dealer is himself wideawake and pushes the 
sale of the cement he selected as his leader—the brand for 
which there is the greatest demand. From your own ex- 
perience you know that when a customer asks for a certain 
brand of cement that you can not supply by the appli- 
cation of a little salesmanship you can sell him the brand 
that you do handle. Some dealers pretend to handle three 
or four brands of cement, thus gaining the protection of the 
manufacturers, while as a matter of fact they are pushing 
the sale of one brand only. ‘This practically excludes the 
other manufacturers from his market, and they are going to 
figure direct with his trade for their business. 

Investigation shows that all manufacturers are more or 
less willing to protect the dealers. Therefore, it would seem 
that there is nothing to prevent an equitable arrangement 
between the manufacturer and the dealer. So far as the 
profit in handling cement is concerned, I do not know of a 
more promising staple for the dealer to handle; this is illus 
trated by the rapid growth of the cement industry, which 
far outstrips any other of the country’s industries, and is 
probably the feature of our progress today. 

Gentlemen, I am going to allow you to comment upon 
these instructions to the man who does not handle cement 
himself. I am only going to say to you that I believe it 
better, if possible, for you all to handle cement. You will 
find it is one of the natural building commodities that will 
be used more extensively every year, and again the more 
extensively we use it, the better position we will be in to 
demand our rights from the manufacturer. You understand 
the manufacturers’ motto, as a usual thing, is ‘Get the 
business; get it through the retailer if you can, but get the 
business !” 

Selling Direct to Consumers. 

On account of the vast growth of the use of this great 
commodity the manufacturers seem to think they ought to 
resort to every device known or imagined to sell their 
cement. Again, they are very jealous of each other and 
insist that they must have a representative in each town. 
I believe with closer acquaintance and practical demon- 
stration to them of our ability to sell the cement better 
than they can, especially in the country town and cities, 
we can get in closer touch with them, and they will seek 
the consuming trade less than at present. They must cor- 
rect their methods or discontinue the selling of cement. 
that they have not tried to sell the retailer as hard as 
they have tried to reach the consumer is evident from the 
fact of the way they have advertised their business. The 
manufacturers of cement in the eastern part of the United 
States last year spent over $200,000 in advertising their 
cement. In the central part of the country—that is, prac 
tically this territory—they spent over $150,000 for the same 
purpose, and most of this advertising matter went to the 
consuming trade. 

It now becomes necessary for us, if we expect to handle 
this commodity and make a fair profit out of it, to get busy 
and ask for protection of our interests and to insist upon 
this protection as retailers. We have the right to get a 
fair return from our money invested and our work per- 
formed. 

In the towns and cities where you have located you are 
necessary to the interests of the community; should carry 
stock for its accommodation and supply it with building 
materials in large or small quantities. You stand your 
share of the taxes for the purpose of upbuilding the cities 
and towns, and schools educating the young and for all 
purposes whatsoever to benefit the community. You take 
no small part in helping improve and benefit the places 
where the lumber yards are located; therefore you have the 
right to expect to sell our product to the public in the 
towns where you are located. It seems to be the business 
today to send the money away from home; many men who 








live in small cities consider it a great saving to get shipped 
direct, cement at a few cents less a barrel by some great 
corporation that lives in a large city. Do these corpora- 


-tions pay any taxes and support our institutions at home? 


I aes, no! ‘Therefore they are not entitled to any of this 
trade, 

We want no monopoly or trust in any line of business. 
What we retailers want only is a chance to sell our trade. 
Competition among ourselves is natural and will produce a 
healthy state of conditions, but what will be the conditions 
if retailers are compelled to compete directly with the manu- 
facturer from whom they buy their goods* 

Proposed Changes. 

L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, acting secretary, read 
some proposed changes in the declaration of purposes 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
which will include the building material men in gen- 
eral. The changes were adopted after some discussion. 
This discussion had chiefly to do with the practice of 
some cement manufacturers in selling direct to the 
consumer. 

George E. Green, of Chicago, Ill., one of the speakers 
of the morning, again spoke briefly, defending the dis 
tribution of merchandise from the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler to the retailer to the consumer as the most 
economical, He declared the question of the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer going direct to the consumer 
had been a bone of contention for years but as soon 
as we can define who is a wholesaler and who a retailer 
and who a consumer the question will be solved. 

George P. Thompson, of Minneapolis, Minn.; C. H. 
Ketridge, of Evanston, Lil.; L. C. Whittet, of Edger 
ton; C. I’. Mohr, of Portage; G. W. Hotchkiss, of Chi 
cago, Ill.; W. I. Pierstorff and others continued the 
discussion. Mr. Thompson declared that in the han- 
dling of cement the retailers are the ‘‘goats.’’ In 
explanation he said that if we were cement producers 
we would study how to market it. We would pick out 
the best dealers to handle it. Now we are simply 
selling agents for them and have made no money out 
of it. The cement business has not supported itself. 
There is not enough cement handled in the average 
community to make it an independent business. We 
should get at the cost and then make some money 
out of it. 

Bookkeeping in a Retail Yard. 


D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, read a paper on ‘‘A Prae 
tical System of Bookkeeping for a Retail Yard.’’ Mr. 
Loomans said: 


I thing a better -itle for my paper would have been: 
Loomans’ Method of Bookkeeping for a Retail Yard, for 
although my method has been in practice for a great many 
years, it may not seem practical to all my hearers, The 
ideas are not all my own—lI have gathered most of them 
from my lumber friends, 

All our charges are made on a _ passbook, figured and 
earried out on the same. ‘The items are then transferred 
to the ledger. We use the loose leaf form of bookkeeping. 
and itemize all our accounts on the ledger, using the journal 
for a balance sheet only. By itemizing everything on the 
ledger, we have only one place to look for it when we make 
out bills, and by using a looseleaf ledger, and not having 
dead accounts in our ledger, it can be handled very satis- 
factorily. Just as soon as an account is paid and closed 
it is put in the transfer ledger, which is indexed the same 





as the regular ledger; and if it is a small account that is 
closed and we want to reopen it, we transfer the same 
sheet back from the transfer ledger to the regular ledger. 
In this way we can transfer back and forth and fill all 
our ledger leaves. 

It is our custom, and I think it is a good one, always to 
render a bill when a person comes in to pay. It does not 
necessarily have to be an itemized account, if the party 
already has had that, but if they have not had an itemized 
account and haven't time to wait for it, we give them a 
receipt, and afterwards make out an itemized statement and 
mark it paid, if paid in full, and send it to them. I think 
that as a general rule people are better satisfied with this 
kind of service, and if an error has been made in figuring 
any lumber in that bill, we are very apt to detect it by its 
being itemized. 

I might say here that one of the essentials in our book- 
keeping is to have our books in such shape when a man 
comes in to pay his bill we can tell him at a glance what 
he is owing. We never tell a person that we are busy just 
then, and for him to stop in the next time he comes’ by. 
Our books are always posted up to date, and it does not 
take us very long to tell a man how much he owes us. 


Avoid Mistakes, 


Another very essential point in bookkeeping is not to 
make mistakes. I think as many customers are lost, who 
go elsewhere to trade, through errors in bookkeeping, than 
through any other one thing. It is as important to have 
accounts correct as it is to be a good salesman, and the 
business depends on it fully as much, especially if the trade 
is mostly with farmers. 

We make a practice of sending an itemized statement to 
customers as we see fit, but we never let them run very 
long. I go through my ledger personally the first of every 
month and check off every account and am never backward 
about sending statements. After the trade is used to it I 
think they prefer it, as it keeps them posted on what they 
are owing. We send our statements on good stationery, 
typewritten, and are very particular to have them neat and 
orderly. We balance our books every month, as we think it 
necessary to know just what we are doing each month. 

We figure our profits every day and can tell what our 
gross profits are at the end of every day, and our net profits 
every month. We use a regular form to put that on, so 
that we can compare the profit, expense, amount of business, 
and so forth, with the previous month, or the same month 
in the previous year. am always anxious to compare one 
month with another. We also have in our ledger what we 
call a “bad debt account,” and put all the bad accounts 
together, and we do not figure this as an asset at inventor 
time, but we check this bad debt account over every month 
and keep thoroughly posted as to whose names are on it, and - 
never lose an opportunity to collect if possible. 

We also have a “cash error account.” We keep that in 
our ledger the same as any account. In case a person pays 
an account and is not credited for it properly, when we 
figure up our cash, just before 6 o'clock, Tt will overrun the 
amount that person has paid and has not had credit for. In 
that way, in a great many instances, it is recalled to the 
bookkeeper’s mind and we can fix it up at that time. But 
in case that it can not be found we put it in the cash error 
account and in thirty days when we ask this same party for 
his account and he claims he has paid it (and he usually 
can tell what date he paid it) we turn to the cash error 
account and it is there before us, and not only satisfies us 
that the party has paid it, but it also satisfies the customer. 
‘his cash error account bas proved very helpful in rectify- 
ing mistakes. 

Duplicate Orders. 

We use in our business our own duplicate order blanks 
and all the orders are given on these blanks, and if we 
give an order to a traveling salesman we always ask bim 
to sign the order. A great many times we write out the 
order ourselves; in this way we avoid many mistakes. We 
keep all unfilled orders in a book we have for that purpose 
and when the order is filled and checked out, we take it out 
of this book and put it in numerical order in anuther book. 
In this way we can always refer to our files and see from 
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whom we bought a certain article and at what price. In 
keeping orders in this way we never duplicate an order, as 
it is very easy to see what we have in our live order book. 
We send all of our remittances on our own blanks, never 
sending the invoice to be receipted, but we attach a carbon 
copy of this remittance blank to the invoice and put it in 
our files. We have printed on the remittance blank: “No 
receipt is required if correct.” In this way we never lose 
any of our invoices. Some firms will send receipts instead 
of returning invoices, but we wish to file all of our invoices. 
It is a good business principle to pay bills promptly, even 
if one has to borrow the money to do it, as it gives one a 
better standing with the wholesalers and manufacturers. 
The banks we do business with furnish us checkbooks free 
of charge, with any advertisement we wish to have on them. 
We make all remittances on these checks and mark across 
the face of them “In Exchange.” ‘This practically makes 
a draft of the check and we pay the exchange, and have an 
arrangement with our bank to pay so much on every check. 
In making remittances we feel we ought to pay the ex- 
change, and not the firm we buy goods of. If we owe a firm 
$100 we pay them $100 and not $100 less 10 cents exchange. 


Collections. 

Now I am going to mention the most important part of 
bookkeeping; that is, to collect accounts and collect them 
when they are due. Most jiongtime accounts are the fault 
of the creditor. If a customer knows the motto of the firm 
is “Prompt Collection” and knows he can not pay at any 
time convenient to himself, he will pay when accounts are 
due. In my opinion prompt collections are a matter of edu- 
cation. I sincerely believe accounts can be collected promptly 
and pleasantly without injury to the good will of cus- 
tomers. I do not care if everyone else in town gives long 
time credit, collections can be made promptly and satis- 
factorily if done in the right way. We are not at all back- 
ward in refusing credit to anyone we think is not worthy of 
credit. In my twenty years’ experience in the lumber and 
coal business I have found with a certain class of trade it 
is essential to make them pay promptly in order to keep 
their business. In a yreat many instances when a_ party 
who is not good pay gets enough in arrears so that he has 
to be crowded for the money, he will quit trading where he 
is in debt and go to a competitor and pay cash, and there 
is no way of getting his trade back until the old account 
is paid up. It is our policy to refuse credit to that class 
of trade and let them go to our competitor and get all the 
credit they can, then they will be sure to come back to us 
and make good cash customers. This applies more to the 
coal than to the lumber business. A man who I1s_ not 
worthy of credit is a friend when he is not in your debt, 
but an enemy when he is. 

There was a long and interesting discussion of Mr. 
Loomans’ paper concerning chiefly the making of collec 
tions and the collection of interest. It was indicated 
that interest could be collected on overdue accounts 
if the customer understood such was to be collected. 
Mr. Loomans said, however, that what he wanted was 
the account and not the interest it might earn. L. C. 
Whittet, of Mdgerton, said he compelled the person 
receiving lumber to give a receipt, and FI. 8. Dur- 
ham told how he made a customer give a specific time 
when he would pay and then recorded it in his pres 
ence, 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., Diseussed ‘‘ The 
Cost of Doing Business’’ and quoted extensively from 
the paper by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
read at the meetings at Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco and already published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, He conducted an experience meeting 
which was of great interest and catechized the mem 
bers as to whether they charged against the cost of 
doing business all the things included in Mr. Barry’s 
‘*Ten Commandments.’’ The percentage of members 
who did varied from 20 to 50 percent. As to the cost 
of doing business, various members testified that the 
cost was from 12 to 18 percent. 

The afternoon session closed with the report of 
Treasurer Frank Bodden, of Horicon, which was as 
follows: 


ns SOO DOONE ko.6 iin c0.0.05 b.00 es Denese ceegee $2,206.97 
BE, 686.00 ewe He VEOK OTE U EMO Krer eee eeeee 3,271.00 
0 RAS arene er eee re tay ere $5,477.97 
| S| PP TREE TET 2,845.03 
Pe DRIONES keine actoveeceswsne woe'nso $2,632.94 


After the treasurer’s report had been referred to 
the auditing committee the convention adjourned for 
the day. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Wednesday evening the entire convention attended 
the performance of the Shriners’ circus at the Audi- 
torium and filled several sections of that great amphi- 
theater. They thoroughly enjoyed the performance, 
which was above the average of such entertainment. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Thursday morning session was opened by Mrs. 
D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, who cleverly recited some 
humorous selections, which received tumultuous ap 
plause. 


The Economic Value of Honesty. 


John H. Moss, of Milwaukee, delivered an eloquent 
address on ‘‘The Economic Value of Honesty as a 
Business Asset.’’ ‘The following are salient para- 
graphs from the address: 

“In all this world there is no dignity like that of simple 
honesty.” 

“Business men realize more today than ever before tHat 
mutual profit is the law of life.” 

“Fairness does not consist in building up’ a business by 
destroying a competitor.” 

“Honest business methods brook no compromise with pure 
avarice.” 

“Consideration for others is becoming a necessity of the 
first hour rather than a convenience of the eleventh.” 

“Ethics of business are not mere theories but are facts.” 

“Honesty contains all the elements of stability and eco- 
nomic value.” - 

“Dishonesty is of a disintegrating qualfty.” 

“Credit used but not abused is capital that does not run 
away.” 

“A man has got to lose more than money to become 
bankrupt.” 

“Honest goods, honest men and honest methods are the 
tonic elements of siiccess.” 

“The individual DYakes his work noble or ignoble.” 

“Financial suc@ess does not write the last chapter in the 
story of life.” 

“Ideals are the foreshadowing of ultimate realities.” 

“Character is essentially destiny.” 

“Just as high as we place our ideals just so. high shall 
we rise.” 

“Possibility displays her bounties and writes out her 
lessons for all of us.” 


“The sovereign principle of commercialism—of life it- 
self—is harmony.” 

Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary sang a parody 
written for them by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
‘“the lumberman poet’? of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and turned the tables on the author by singing a 
stanza of their own composition which quite eclipsed 
the original, 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., secretary of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, gave an address 
on the code of ethics, in which he described its pur 
poses and the difficulties that had been met in main 
taining the congress. 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, Ill., secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, delivered a ‘‘heart-to-heart talk’’ on the duty 
of the individual member to the association. 

C. I. Mohr, of Portage, read the following telegrams 
which had been sent to Secretary Paul Lachmund 
and the former president, W. F. Kellogg: 

PAUL LACHMUND, Pasadena, Cal. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled, extends tg you a fraternal and friendly 
grecting with many sincere wishes for your speedy recovery 
und safe return to your home, and in the hope that you are 
and will be carefree to aid in the recovery which we all 
desire, 

WILLIAM F. KeLuocsG, Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled extends to you a fraternal and friendly 
greeting with many sincere wishes for your speedy recovery 
from your affliction and regret your absence from among us. 
We all hope that you may be speedily restored to your home 
and family. 

Mr. Mohr also presented the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Parcels Post. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation is earnestly opposed to any regulation looking towards 
the establishment or enlargement of a parcels post carrying 
system in connection with the United States postofiice. 

Red Cedar Shingles. 

Your committee to whom was referred the question of 
the packing of red cedar shingles, begs leave to report as 
follows : 

It has been the custom and has been the understanding 
of the retail lumber dealers that shingles were sold by the 
thousand, consisting of an equivalent of 250 shingles, four 
inches wide, packed four bunches to the thousand. We 
therefore recommend that the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association go on record as opposed to any proposition 
which would tend to change the sale of shingles based on 
the above understanding. 

Addresses to Speaker. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to convey to 
the speakers on our program the sincere appreciation of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association for the able 
ae instructive addresses furnished by them; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this association extend to Arthur L. Holmes, 
of Detroit; to George W. Hotchkiss and G. Wilson Jones, of 
Chicago, and C, H. Ketridge, of Evanston, ill, a vote of 
thanks for their every endeavor to yssist us in making this 
convention the most notable and successful in the history ot 
the Wisconsin association. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Resolved, That, whereas this convention has been favored 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, which has entertained us in such 
a splendid manner, thereby making this convention a most 
happy one, that the members of this association are deeply 
appreciative and thankful to and more prone than ever to 


thank our ladies, and we hope to be again favored at our 
next convention. 


The Traveling Salesmen, 

To the traveling salesmen who have so kindly assisted in 
making this convention a success, by providing in part the 
entertainment for the ladies, we extend our appreciation and 
thanks with the hope that they will be a part and parcel 
of our future conventions. 

The secretary was instructed to draft resolutions 
on the death of Ernest Newell, of DeForest, which 
oceurred last March. 

I, 8. Durham, of Wautoma, suggested that members 
of the association write letters to the congressmen 
opposing the parcels post. 

The auditing committee, consisting of F. P. Tibbitts 
and D. J. Rohrer, reported the books of the associa- 
tion to be correct. Its report was approved. 

On recommendation of the nominating committee, 
presented by D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, the follow 
ing officers were unanimously reélected: 

President—G. W. LaPointe, jr., of Wilson. 

Treasurer—lFrank Bodden, of Horicon. 

Director, three years—-L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton. 

Delegates to the American Lumber Trades Congress—-L. C. 


Whittet, of Edgerton; Paul Lachmuned, of Milwaukee, and 
Fr. S. Durham, of Wautoma. 


. 
President LaPointe and Delegate Durham thanked 
the association and the convention then adjourned. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 


The wives and daughters of the members of the 
Wisconsin association are the best organized of any 
of the feminine contingents that attend retail conven- 
tions. They have a regular organization, duly officered, 
and hold stated meetings in connection with each win- 
ter’s convention. In consequence the attendance of 
ladies at the Wisconsin meeting is always very large 
and they are an appreciated feature of the sessions. 
Incidentally they probably have the best time of any 
ladies attending such conventions. 

During this year’s convention a parlor was set aside 
as their headquarters and there they registered on 
arrival Tuesday. The first meeting of the Auxiliary 
was held Wednesday morning at 10:30 o’clock at the 
Pfister hotel. President Mrs. D. J. Loomans, of Wau- 
pun, presided and delivered a brief address. The meet- 
ing was opened with a song written for the occasion 
by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AmERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ | Mr. Malloch 
was given a rising vote of,thanks for the composition, 

The constitution of the Auxiliary was submitted and 
ratified with some amendments.” At noon the ladies, 
thirty in number, lunched together at Espenhain’s grill 
room. Wednesday afternoon they were the guests of 
the traveling salesmen at a vaudeville performance 
at the Majestic theater. Wednesday evening, in com- 


pany with all who were present at the convention, 
they attended a performance of the Shriners’ circus 
at the Auditorium. 

THE SALESMEN’S MEETING. 


The traveling salesmen held their annual meeting 
and banquet Tuesday evening and elected W. T. 
McGuire, of Milwaukee, president, reélecting R. R. 
Blackburn, of Milwaukee, secretary. 


MILL MEN MEET. 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association Pro- 
tests Against Canadian Reciprocity. 





The regular meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association was held in Jacksonville, Fla., February 13, 
at the Seminole hotel. President H. H. Tift, of Tifton, 
Ga. presided and twenty-six members were present. 
On motion of F. EK, Waymer, Pauway, Fla., of the Paul 
& Waymer Lumber Company, C. E. Melton, Micanopy, 
I"la., of the Melton Lumber Company, chairman of the 
committee on inspection bureau, reported that the com- 
mittee was still working on the matter, but was not 
ready to make a more detailed report than that made at 
the last preceding meeting. On motion of William B. 
Stillwell, Savannah, Ga., the committee was continued 
and allowed further time in which to report. Mr. Way- 
mer stated that after consultation with the association’s 
committee, the chief inspector for the port of Savannah 
had been continued on salary and that the fees for the 
inspections were nearly sufficient to pay his salary. On 
motion of J. B. Conrad, of Glenwood, Fla., this action 
was approved and the association guaranteed the amount 
necessary to make up the salary until the next meeting. 


Committee Appointed. 

Referring to the changes in the 1905 rules, suggested 
by the committee, and to the action of the association 
at the previous meeting, President Tift stated that a 
committee of fifteen had been appointed, as follows: 
D. W. McArthur, George L. Drew, J. W. Oglesby, E. P. 
Rentz, R. H. Knox, F. E. Waymer, C. E. Melton, J. L. 
Philips, M. V. Cress, H. M. Graham, A. G. Cummer, 
R. H. Paul, J. B. Conrad, William B. Stillwell, C. I. 
Smith and H. H. Tift. President Tift stated further 
that negotiations were under way for promoting the con 
ference of associations and exchanges that drafted the 
interstate rules of 1905. This conference is to be held 
in Washington, D. C., March 3. He was of the opinion 
that the meeting would be arranged. 

Reports of members showed considerable improvement 
in the volume of business offered, particularly during 
the last ten days or two weeks. Prices of dimension 
had advanced from $1 to $1.50 with indications of fur 
ther advances. High grade dressed lumber, however, 
was not in such good demand, but Nos. 1 and 2 com 
mon were moving freely and no accumulation was _ re- 
ported. ‘Shingles and lath were in good demand. No. 
1 shingles ranging from $3.25 to $3.50 with some sales 
at $3.75; No. 2 $1.50; lath $1.90, these prices all being 
f. o. b. mill. Reports of members indicated further that 
buyers have large orders which they have not yet placea. 

Reciprocity. 

Secretary Harrell, of the association, under date of 
September 17 sent out to all manufacturers the follow 
ing statement with regard to the proposed reciprocity 
agreement with Canada: 


The reciprocity agreement with Canada, which in part 
provides for free lumber, already has passed the national 
lfouse of Representatives, and is now before the United 
States Senate. 

If this measure is passed, it will undoubtedly work a 
hardship on the manufacturers of yellow pine, allowing 
Canadian lumber to get into territory where yellow pine is 
now used, becoming eventually such a competitor that will 
greatly interfere with the sale of the southern product. 

We are advised that the senators from the southern states 
have scarcely been informed by their constituents as to what 
the wishes of the pine manufacturers are on this proposition. 
Unless they are so advised, and immediately, their vote on 
this agreement may be just exactly opposite to what you 
would like. 

We hope that you will immediately write your senators 
what effect you believe this reciprocity agreement will have 
on the sale of yellow pine, and that you wish them to do 
everything in their power to prevent its passage. 





MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS OF EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY COMMISSION. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Ieb, 13.—There is disparity between 
the majority and the minority report of the employers’ 
liability commission, filed with the clerk of the Ohio house 
of representatives in the form of bills. 

The majority bill, signed by J. Harrington Boyd, chair 
man, of Toledo; George W. Rerks, J. P. Smith and W. J. 
Rohr, provides that compensation for employees killed or 
disabled, shall be paid out of a fund subseribed by the 
employers, who shall pay in proportion to the hazard of 
their operations. The board that makes the awards is to 
be paid $5,000 a year and shall be appointed by the 
governor. The employers may take 25 percent of their 
contribution from the wages of their employees. Benefi 
ciaries of those killed and workmen who are totally dis- 
abled are to get from $1,500 to $3,400. The injured 
employee can get not more than 60 percent of his wages 
weekly and not more than $12 a week in any event. H« 
can not sue in the courts. 

The minority report, signed by W. J. Winans, a rep 
resentative of labor, provides for the same commission, 
but leaves the employee the right to sue in the courts if 
dissatisfied. It also provides that he shall be paid not 
more than 6634 percent of his wages in case of disability 
It furthermore provides that employers may not assess 
employees for the insurance fund. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL OF KENTUCKY RETAILERS. 


Deliberations Indicate Close Touch on Vital Questions of the Day—Presentation of Handsome Gavel to the Presiding 
Officer—President’s Address Illuminative and Instructive. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—The fifth 2nnual convention 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
closed at the Seelbach hotel this afternoon following the 
most largely attended and most interesting meeting re- 
tailers in the Bluegrass state ever have held. Members 
were present from towns that never before were repre 
sented, and the business of the convention was taken hold 
of in a manner that showed that the lumbermen are in 
touch with the questions affecting their welfare. 

The principal sessions of, the convention were held in 
the roof garden auditorium of the hotel, an informal 
reception and registration taking place there yesterday 
morning. The tenth floor, where the auditorium is 
located, was also used by millwork manufacturers for 
display purposes, anterooms containing the exhibits of 
Kk. L. Hughes & Co., the Fred G. Jones Lumber Com 
pany and W. J: Hughes & Co, They showed doors, 
sash, molding and a general line of millwork. 

The first business session was held in the ‘‘ leather 
room’’ of the hotel, on the second floor, and was called 
io order by John IF. Frey, of Louisville, president of the 
association. One of the first incidents of the convention 
was the presentation to the presiding officer of a hand 
some gavel made by the Southern Planing Mill, of 
Louisville. COC. W. Roark, of Greenville, made a happy 
presentation speech, which was responded to in kind by 
Mr. Frey. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
having been dispensed with, the general report of Sec 
retary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, was read, The 
financial part of the report indicated that the affairs 
of the association are in excellent shape, and was re- 
ceived with more than ordinary interest 
report proper was as follows: 


The secretary ’s 


From inquiry made of the board of directors coming 
from different sections of the territory throughout the 
state 1 judge you have had a comfortably prosperous year 
and the retail lumber business in Kentucky is in better 
shape than it has ever been heretofore. The work of the 
association has prospered, too, perhaps in a like manner. 
There have been some new members coming in and an 
encouraging degree of interest manifested by others 
throughout the state who heretofore were not affiliated 
with the association. 

There has been very little to call into action the ethical 
and moral polity of the association and the secretary’s 
office this year and this of itself speaks volumes for the 
good of the cause. The fact that there has been very 
little trouble and nothing of serious character tells its own 
story, so that there is no need to elaborate on that point. 
There is another matter, however, that I would like to talk 
about a little. 

An Illustrative Instance. 

During the early part of February there was in session 
here at this hotel the National Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, a convention at which the attendance was 
perhaps 600, coming from all parts of the United States. 
| have this convention particularly in mind for several 
reasons. For one thing it took practically the date we 
usually set for our convention. Then I was in attendance 
at the convention all week as an active worker, and dur- 
ing its session there were continually running through ms 
mind questions that have been asked by members and 
nonmembers of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association about what good an association can do them, 
Some who are on the outside confessed to not see where 
it can do them any good and some that have been mem- 
bers expressed opinions of the same kind or asked ques- 
tions as to how and in what manner an association can 
benefit them, 

How and to what extent an association can benefit any 
man depends considerably on the man and the interest 
he takes. One could write a volume about benefits that 
have accrued from association work. In fact, it is too 
big a subject to set forth in any detail here, but what I 
have in mind that I want to call your attention to is a 
case of association work and of the good accomplished by 
it as furnished by this brick manufacturers’ association. 

It was organized twenty-five years ago. At that time 
the brick making industry was and had been for thou- 
sands of years a simple, crude handcraft with very little 
Science or machinery entering into it. When the associa- 
tion was formed it was for the purpose of discussing 
manufacturing methods. It started in on an educational 
basis and had no notion of carrying on the work longer 
than a few years, to develop some ideas, but interest be- 
came aroused and kept growing until it has developed into 
one of the greatest associations in the United States, 
That, however, is not the main point. It has developed 
the clay manufacturing industry from a crude handcraft 
into one of the highest scientific mechanical industries in 
the United States. It was the founder of the American 
Ceramic Society, one of the greatest technical institutions 
of the country. It has done a wonderful lot of scientific 
research work, experimenting and demonstrating; has 
taught cities how to build the best streets with brick 
paving, and has done more for the industry in twenty- 
five years—yes, a hundred times more in the way of mak- 
ing progress—than was done in all the hundreds and thou 
sands of years that have passed since the days that the 
_— of Israel used to make brick while in slavery in 
“Bypt. 





Educational Work. 


What I.want to get out of this is not merely the exhibit- 
ng of an example to you of good accomplished through 
association work but a few specific ideas for our own 
benefit. The first one of these is that of following along 
educational lines, talking manufacturing methods for the 
Planing mills, and system and methods for the retail 
yards. It was by following our business and educational 
topics that this brick association accomplished so much. 
jaking our cue from this we have put on our program 
ee year more than the usual amount of what might be 
hee educational topics, and we hope that in the future 
this will be made a strong factor in the annual meetings. 
The moral and ethical polity will, I believe, take care of 
itself At least it will not require active attention, and 


while Standing guard to shape the channels of trade 
aright we can just as well be putting in our time with 
educational problems. 


nt other impressive thing about this brick convention 
as in the spirit of advertising and publicity that has 
“tein aroused. A year ago they organized a side associa- 
ne OF rather, incorporated it, with the purpose of pro- 
— ng interest in extending the use of brick in building 
' rations. A number of demonstrations was furnished 
i of the Sessions of the great work accomplished by 
rs of the trade in advertising their product exten- 


sively. Some have doubled their business many times through our association. The question of arbitration in 


over by advertising in the local papers, getting articles 
written about their work and following up industriously 
the general idea of publicity and pushing their business. 
I would like to see the same spirit pervade this associa- 
tion; to see the members go home determined to push 
their business by advertising and talking, and I believe 
if they had been present at the convention and seen what 
demonstrations were made, there is not a man in this 
audience but what would go home and go to spending 
money with his local newspaper men. I believe, further, 
that in this you will find the secret of success in meeting 
what we term maii order competition and also protecting 
yourself against what you call poaching. Because by 
proper publicity and pushing eventually you can meet 
all competition that comes your way from the outside, 
And when you do it in this way you have accomplished 
something that is much more worth while than the mere 
standing of guard and insisting that your ethical rights be 
respected. 

As you all probably are aware, this is our annual meet- 
ing and a part of the program will consist in electing 
officers for the ensuing year. There will be a new presi- 
dent to elect. The usual practice is to advance the vice 
president and elect a new vice president. Therefore, if 
you follow this plan this year it behooves you to select 
with care your vice president, who simply will be in 
training for the president next year, 

In addition to president and vice president it is neces- 
sary to elect or re@lect a treasurer and three directors to 
succeed those three whose terms expire this year. Those 
whose terms expire with February are A. B. Hammond, 
Frankfort, Ky.; F. M. Naive, Versailles, and T. E, Ruby, 
Madisonville. 

The secretary is not elected, his office being that of an 
employee of the board of directors, 


The President’s Address. 

President John F. Vrey dealt with several subjects 
of importance in his annual report, among them being 
the questions of incorporating and the acceptance of 
odd lengths. The report was as follows: 

This, our fifth, meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association brings us to face the same issues 
that have existed since our organization, namely, increase 





——— 


FREY, OF LOUISVILLE, KY 


JOUN PF. 
Retiring President Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association 


in membership and codperation, The cause of our slow 
increase in membership no doubt is due in a great meas- 
ure to the trouble the members of the Mississippi associa- 
tion had, owing to court proceedings on account of illegal 
bylaws. A great number of the retail dealers of our state 
refrain from joining an organization of this kind for fear 
of similar trouble. For the benefit of those who on this 
account do not join I will say that our laws absolutely 
prohibit such measures as caused the trouble in Missis- 
sippi. The object of our organization is not to boycott or 
to control prices. It is for mutual protection, to eliminate 
abuses and, in a friendly way, correct any evils that may 
exist. It certainly should appeal to every retail dealer in 
the state whether or not he or they belong to any other 
association. 
The Lien Law. 

A great many important matters are coming up in the 
near future which must be met by united effort. Co- 
operation is another feature we should not overlook, 
Every member should assist in every way possible to 
bring about the best results. One of the principal sub- 
jects to be taken up, which is of vital importance to 
every dealer, is our lien law, which as it stands on our 
statute books at present is almost no law at all. The 
portion of section 2463, which reads as follows: ‘‘Provided 
that no person shall acquire a lien under this section, 
unless he shall notify in writing the owner of the prop- 
erty to be held liable or his authorized agent immediately 
after the last item of said material or labor is furnished, 
of his intention to hold the said property liable,” is very 
unsatisfactory. What should be done, and that before 
our legislature meets again, is to draft an entirely new 
lien law that will be equitable to all and have it passed at 
the next session. This means we must have the assist- 
ance of the entire state. There are a great many who 
argue that they do not resort to the lien law. All this 
may be true, but the time will come when they do need 
it, and at such time they will want a just law, 


Short Lengths, 

The question of short lengths is another that must be 
handled through our association. The time is near when 
this will be forced upon us. If we do not face it with 
strong objections the manufacturers will take it for 
granted that they can sell anything they make. I think 
we should be reasonable in our demands; and in cases 
where the odd lengths do not interfere too much with our 
business adopt such. Weather boarding, drop siding and 
any other items that can be handled without too much 
additional loss and expense, in my opinion, should be 


accepted. 
Arbitration. 
Arbitration is another matter that should be handled 


the Northwest is being advocated strongly, especially as 
to shingles. The present method is not fair to the buyer, 
he having no voice whatever in the settlement of off 
grades. He must abide by the ruling of the inspection 
bureau; when shingles are not up to grade they must be 
accepted at the purchase price, less the percent. This 
does not always satisfy the buyer, for he must sell the 
shingles at a reduction and cut under the market price 
in order to dispose of them, 

I am delighted to state that there have been very few 
complaints filed. It is evidence that our association is 
working in harmony and must be accomplishing sore 
good. I wish to extend my sincere thanks for the assist- 
ance rendered by the officers, committees and the entire 
association, 

Incorporation Measure Rejected. 

C. W. Roark, of Greenville, who is chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed at the last annual meeting to look into 
the matter of incorporation, which had been suggested in 
view of the action taken against the members of the 
Mississippi retail organization, reported that after con 
sidering the matter and coming to the conclusion that in- 
corporations would not relieve the members of any lia- 
bility, in case any existed, the committee reported against 
this plan. 

President Frey added that he had received articles of 
incorporation drawn up by Fred Forcht, a prominent 
local attorney. He also had a letter from Mr. Foreht, 
in which the latter advised against taking this step. 
There was'a general discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of the plan, in which it appeared that those who 
favored the project were in the minority. The vote on 
the adoption of the committee’s report showed but 
three members against it. ‘The association, therefore, 
went on record as being opposed to incorporation as a 
method of sidestepping any responsibilities which might 
be put up to it. 

Short Lengths Not Favored. 

Thomas R. Brown, of Louisville, chairman of a com 
mittee on odd lengths appointed at the last annual meet 
ing, reported for the committee against the acceptance 
of odd lengths, saying that the subject had been investi 
gated and that there did not seem to be in this market, 
at least, any good reasons for the general letting down 
of the bars on this proposition. The committee’s report 
provoked arguments for and against, in which it ap- 
peared that the sawmill men had some friends in the 
assemblage. Attention was called to the faet that those 
owning mills were not eligible to membership, when it 
was stated that all in the meeting were strictly retailers. 

In order to get the proposition before the assemblage 
in conerete form, George Kk, Tomlinson, of Winchester, 
proposed a resolution declaring that it was the sense of 
the association that odd lengths be not accepted. An 
amendment which was suggested, excepting hardwood 
flooring from the operation of this plan, was accepted 
by Mr. Tomlinson. After further discussion, the reso 
lution was adopted unanimously. 

C. W. Roark, of Greenville, spoke.in favor of a mem 
bership campaign, saying that the benefits of the asso 
ciation are many, and that every lumber dealer in the 
state should be a member of the organization. He sug 
gested the appointment of a committee to secure sub- 
scriptions from those present to be used in a campaign 
by the secretary, Mr. Roark was appointed a committee 
of one by the president. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Audit—L. E, Ruby, Madisonville, chairman; F, 8. Mona- 
han, Augusta, 

Nomination—-George 8S, Chowning, Shelbyville; C. W. 


‘Roark, Greenville; George E. Tomlinson, Winchester. 


The convention then adjourned until Wednesday morn 
ing at 10 o’elock 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The convention resumed its sessions Wednesday 
morning, February 22, at 10 o’clock with President 
Frey in the chair. The members indicated their in 
terest by coming together more promptly than usual, 
The first talk on the program for the morning session, 
which was given over to discussions of topics of in 
terest, was that of ‘‘ Mill Cost,’’ which was handled 
by M. A, Baker, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Baker emphasized the fact that estimates for 
millwork are too largely the product of guesswork, and 
are not the result of actual analysis of the items 
figured on. He said that the possibility of error is so 
great that the planing mill operator can not afford to 
run the risk of estimating the cost of producing a 
sash or frame, for example, too low. The way that 
his own firm had this fact impressed upon it was in 
connection with estimates made at two of its yards in 
Indianapolis on the same bill, amounting to $560. The 
estimates were $20 apart, and as this indicated that, 
in spite of the experience and acknowledged skill of 
the estimators, something was wrong, an effort was 
made to develop an accurate system of estimating. 
sy cooperation with other mill owners, the best 
methods were worked out, and the planing mills in 
Indianapolis are now figuring estimates with greater 
accuracy and certainly with a greater certainty of 
profit than ever they did before. Guessing, which is 
often resorted to by the planing mill man, he said, as 
a relic of the methods of his father, should give place 
to actual analysis of cost. 

Mr. Baker illustrated his methods by analyzing the 
cost of making 18x28 frames, including the cost of the 
lumber originally, to which was added the cost of 
working it up, the waste ete.; then the labor expenses, 
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including machine work and operators’ wages, were 
figured in. The overhead expense of the mill, Mr. 
tuker said, should apply on every item leaving it, 
and it had been found that 130 percent of the labor 
expense about covered this item. After adding it, the 
net producing cost was reached, and to this, of course, 
must be added profit before the selling price could be 
arrived at. 

He took up other items in the same way, and pointed 
out that inasmuch as the cost varies on each one, it is 
impossible to sell frames of different dimensions for 
the same price without committing an overcharge on 
one or a loss on another. Sashes were then figured, 
and Mr. Baker made the statement that the mill owner 
should not attempt to figure costs simply on the basis 
of linear or square feet, since the conditions involved 
in the manufacture of one item requiring a certain 
amount of material may be altogether different from 
those involved, taking the same amount. 

Great interest was shown in the cost question by 
those present, and the discussion which followed took 
up so much time, that President Frey was obliged to 
calf a halt in order to get to the next topic. It was 
pointed out, however, that the methods of keeping 
cost systems vary, but that the card system is a 
satisfactory one. Louisville dealers also made _ it 
plain that there is a wide variation in the estimates 
submitted, and that on one job bids ran all the way 
from $330 to $520. When it was pointed out that the 
low man myst be losing money on the job, if he took 
it, one of the local men said: ‘‘It isn’t always a 
question of making money; it’s simply what we can 
yet for the stuff.’’ 

Lien Laws. 

The next subject discussed was that of ‘‘ Lien Laws, 
Present and Prospective,’’ which was taken up by 
Alfred Struck, of Louisville. Mr. Struck had prepared 
an interesting paper taking up the legal aspect of the 
lien and elaborating upon the general questions in 
volved. He made it plain that simply exercising the 
lien does not necessarily fully protect; but every re 
quirement of the law must 
be complied with in order 
to be on the safe side. 

One of the most important 
features of the operation of 
the lien Jaw in Kentucky, 
he said, is in connection 
with the leased building. 

If work be done for the 
lesseé, it is the wisest plan 
either to secure the acqui 
esvence of the owner in the 
contract or to have the lessee 
give bond for its payment, 
since a Jien can not be ex- 
ercised on the property, bur 
only on the improvements 
made by the material man. 
Thus, he pointed out, a man 
installing a plate glass win 
dow and attempting to ex 
ercise a lien could only se 
cure the removal of the 








ing, of Shelbyville, who read a paper on ‘‘ Office Sys- 
tem,’’ in which he paid a tribute to the writer of 
‘‘The Realm of the Retailer,’’ in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, advising his hearers to read that depart 
ment regularly as a means of keeping informed regard 
ing the methods most worthy of use. He said: 


There are bad systems as well as good systems; systems 
that will not work as well as systems that will work, and 
your success or tailure depends largely upon the system you 
liave adopted and the brains you use in working that sys- 
tem, for no system, whether good or bad, will work itself. 
There needs be some energy and brains behind it, therefore 
all depends upon your adopting a right system and then 
work it. Know what you want to do and do it. 

Systems, like all else in this world, are subject to the 
laws of change, and what may be a good system this year 
is an obsolete and poor one next year. So one must be 
uwake to all new ideas and methods that prove advan- 
tageous, and be ready to cut out the old and adopt the new 
whenever it is shown to be to one’s advantage so to do. 
Our great world of commerce today is a grand and living 
monument to the word system, and the greatest advance 
that this age has made over that of our tathers and fore- 
fathers is due to our better systems of doing business. 

The twentieth century will go down in history as an age 
preéminent in systematic commerce. Necessity is said to be 
the mother of invention. It is likewise the mother of new 
and better systems in business. As our business has grown 
and become more complex, we bave been forced to discard 
the old accounting system of our fathers, that of the black 
board and vest pocket Inemorandum, and have instituted the 
looseleaf ledger, the typewriter and the adding machine. 
The miller no longer keeps his accounts with chalk on the 
side of his mill, but he has many books, ticket machines and 
files of all kinds, till today the modern miller knows to the 
pound the quantity of wheat it takes to produce a barrel of 
liour, and he knows to the cent what it costs him to manu 
facture a barrel of flour or a bushel of meal. 

I do not know of any infallible office system to suggest to 
you in running a retail lumber yard, as a good system for a 
country yard might not be altogether applicable to the run 
ning of a large city yard and vice versa. ‘There are no 
hard and fast rules that one may dictate to be applied to 
all kinds and sizes of lumber yards, though certainly there 
are some general and fundamental laws of system applicable 
for all. Office systems should be as simple as is compatible 
with efliciency. Do not wrap and enfold yourself with red 
taupe simply for the sake of the tape. If two books will 
keep your books satisfactorily, then do not use four or six. 
Use the shortest system you can that will work efficiently, 
for after all, books are kept that you may have a correct 
account of what is owing to you and what you owe others, 
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only his material and los 
ing the labor involved. Ile also said that the lien 
should be exercised as early as possible in order that 
a mortgage should not be permitted to take precedence 
over it, as it would do if the lien followed the mort 
yuge. 

A feature of the address of particular interest was 
that devoted to the most recent amendment to the lien 
law of Kentucky, which went into effect June 1, 1910. 
Mr. Struck explained that there is an ambiguous 
phrase in the law, requiring notification of the owner 
‘‘immediately’’? by the contractor of material man 
desiring to exercise the lien. This has been taken to 
mean twenty-four hours, and in order to be on the 
safe side notification has been given by lumbermen 
and others within that period. However, Mr. Struck 
added that a test case to have the court of appeals 
decide just how great a period could be allowed to 
elapse Was being considered. He said that the lumber 
and building interests should make an effort to have 
the amendment repealed or altered radically as_ the 
term provided for it for notifieation was entirely too 
short. 

The address was well received by the convention, 
and on motion it was decided to have copies made and 
sent to all the retail lumber dealers of the state. 


‘*Strip Count.’’ 


Brown Y. Willis, of Nicholasville, made a brief and 
informal talk on ‘Strip Count.’? This method of har 
dling flooring has been in use by Kentucky retailers 
for the last year, replacing face count, which had been 
in use for many years. There was, of course, interest 
in determining whether consimers had found the 
method as satisfactory to them as it was to the lumber 
men. Mr. Willis indicated that it had worked without 
difficulty in his community, although care had been 
taken to acquaint contractors and others of the 
change, and explanations are still made whenever an 
order is placed by one who has not been in the habit 
of buying of his firm or may for some other reason 
not be familiar with that method of measurement. He 
said: ‘‘If the rest of the state were to return to the 
method of measuring flooring by face count, my firm 
would continue to use strip count. There is no more 
reason for measuring flooring face count than there is 
weather boarding.’ 

Office System. 


\n interesting address was that of George Chown 


and the shortest system one can invent that will accurately 
keep these two accounts is the best system. Personally | 
prefer the triplicate ticket system, that is, all original 
charges or entries are made on the ticket machine, one ticket 
going to the customer, one placed on your desk file, and the 
third is left on the roll in the machine. These tickets, as 
you know, are numbered, and you charge them each day to 
their respective accounts in the ledger, then file them. ‘This 
method, if desired, will eliminate the journal. Another ad 
Vantage of the ticket system is this—-instruct all your drivers, 
your yard manager and all employees that sell lumber that 
under no circumstances is any wagon to leave the yard 
without the driver having a ticket. This will insure all 
lumber or material leaving yard being charged, which to my 
mind is the most important part of any office system—that 
of getting a complete and correct record of all merchandise 


sold. 
Slipshod Methods. 


In any town of 5,000 or more population I would rather 
have annually the purchase price of merchandise sold and 
not charged than the net profits of any one business in that 
tewn. This statement to you perhaps sounds rather large, 
but I believe that if there were any way of securing sta 
tistics on the question you would find the statement con- 
scrvative. All of this annual loss to merchants is due in 
large measure to slipshod methods or lack of any regular 
system of charges. It the true reasons for commercial fail- 
ures could be known you would find 90 percent of them 
attributed to bad credits, slow collections and a lack of 
system in doing business. Any yard doing a large credit 
business will make some bad uccounts; that is to be ex- 
weted and should be figured in your cost of doing business. 
tut no lumberman if he takes advantage of the lien law 
should lose in excess of one percent of his credit business. 

Any good office system includes the sending of monthly 
statements of amounts owing and due, and if the statement 
of account does not get your money write a letter, but 
under no circumstances permit the time to expire on doubt- 
ful accounts without asserting your lien. It costs $1 to 
record and often saves you hundreds. 

A correct stock sheet is most valuable to the retail lum 
berman. It is not much trouble to keep and the satisfaction 
of looking it over and knowing each day just what your 
yard and sheds contain and what items you are short on 
and in need of buying far outweighs the small work of 
keeping it. Without a stock sheet the best memory will 
forget, and when you think you are heavily stocked on some 
sizes and grades you find upon investigation that you are 
either out or nearly so, and that invariably happens when 
vou have a customer for a thousand feet or more of that 
grade, whereas had you kept the stock sheet you would have 
known just when you were getting low and bought accord- 
ingly. Never wait until you are out of any size or grade 
to buy. Shipments are too slow and uncertain these days 
for that. 

Advertising. 


In a good office system the subject of advertising plays no 
small part. To fold your hands and say advertising does not 
pay is a slap in the face of the largest and most successful 
retailers of the country. How to best advertise is a much 
mooted question, and to successfully advertise to produce a 
maximum of results with a minimum of expense requires 
more brains than money. I would not underrate newspaper 


publicity, but in my opinion the lumber merchant that buys 
space in the county or city paper, using it only to say that 
John Smith deals in lumber, lime, cement etc., letting that 
stand week after week, will get no more results than if he 
buried that much money under his lumber shed and forgot 
where he had buried it. 

The most effective advertising is the face-to-face talks with 
your customers, looking them in the eye and telling them 
what you have to sell, explaining the superior qualities of 
cach grade and giving them reasons why your lumber is a 
little better than some others, but life is too short for one 
to make a monthly canvass and home-to-home talk with all 
of one’s customers. The next best method is circular letters. 
Sit down and write them just the line of talk you would 
give them if they came to your office. 

If you have something new in the line of building ma- 
terial that you want to introduce tell them all about it, and 
you will be surprised at the number of responses you will 
have asking to see that new lumber. My experience has 
been that the best way to get a mailing list of your territory 
is to copy the assessor’s books. You thereby secure a list 
of all taxpayers, together with their financial rating. This 
rating, I admit, will not do to adhere to Strictly, but to 
some extent it will assist you in extending credit. The card 
system J think a good one in keeping track of your trade. 
Write down the customer’s name, address and rating. Run 
through your file at least every thirty days, and when you 
see that some have not returned for a long time follow 
them up and tind out where the trouble lies. 

There are so many methods of advertising that one must 
rely upon one’s own judgment in selecting the best, but 
remember this one, which is a good one, and by far the 
cheapest. Give honest and courteous treatment to all; be 
pleasant and agreeable at all times. If you have troubles— 
and all lumbermen have their share—keep them to yourself. 
Your customers do not care to hear them. ‘They prefer a 
smile and handshake to long faces and tales of woe. People 
do not like failures. If your business is not rushing you to 
death do not foretell hard times with your face. Look 
pleasant and tell them business is good, though you have 
not sold one hundred feet of lumber that day. We like to 
deal with the successful man and appearances go a long way 
in the making of success. If you are an optimist by tem 
perament two-thirds of your battle is won. If not an opti 
mist by temperament then be one by cultivation, for it pays 
in dollars and cents. 

Cost of Doing Business. 

I once knew a man who said honesty is the best policy. 
And upon being asked how he knew, he replied, “I have tried 
hoth.” We have recently been reading much in the lumber 
journals about the cost of doing business, and it is astound 
ing how few retail lumbermen seem to know the actual cost 
doing business. Any office system that does not include 
: keeping of accounts so that they can tell accurately the 
exact cost of doing business is faulty, and I would suggest 
that a change of bookkeeping be made at once. 

Mary a Jumberman has sold his lumber at 10 percent 

gross profit and suffered the delusion that he was making 
nioney. ‘The lumberman that tells me he is selling lumbe: 
at an average 10 percent profit and making money recalls 
this story: A minister in strolling down the street met a 
small boy and girl playing on the sidewalk. Being in a 
communicative mood, he said, ‘My young fellow, what rela 
tion are you to the little girl?’ 
“She ain’t no kin to me,” replied the boy. “But she must 
be,” said the parson; “you have eyes alike and resemble 
each other in too many features not to be related.” “Don't 
make no difference,” said the lad, “we ain’t no kin. My 
father is her father and my mother is her mother, but we 
ain't no kin to each other.” The parson, somewhat puzzled, 
turned to the little girl and said: “Ilow is this, my little 
girl? This boy says you have the same father and same 
mother and yet are no kin. I can’t understand that.” “I 
can explain it,” replied the girl. “He’s just lying.” 

I have recently figured the cost of doing business for my 
firm for the year 1910 and it totals just 1634 percent, which 
I think any Jumberman will say is low. 

In closing [ am conscious that I have made no new sug 
gestions, advanced no original ideas regarding system, and 
miy advice to all retail lumbermen that are alert to new 
ideas in office system or otherwise pertaining to the running 
of a retail lumber yard is to read carefully each week “The 
Realm of the Retailer,” published in the American LuMBerEk- 
MAN and written by Met L. Saley. He may have failed as 
a raiser of fine chickens, but he is fruitful in suggestions on 
the management of retail lumber yards 





Insurance. 
Thomas R. Brown, of Louisville, spoke on ‘‘ Ins 
unce,’’ referring to, fire insurance contracts. He said 


that the 80 percent clause should be understood by the 
retailer, as it applies only to stock and not to real prop 
erty. In the event that a stock of lumber is not insured 
Within 80 percent of its value it is agreed in case of 
loss, he said, that the assured shall be regarded as a 
co-insurer with the companies and is to stand 20 percent 
of the loss. In the event that a building or other real 
property is burned, however, this clause does not apply, 
as the Kentucky statute provides that the insurance com 
panies shall in that event pay the full amount of the 
loss, within the limits of the face of the policy, of course 
in connection with the 80-percent clause, he explained 
that the insurance underwriters usually base their rates 
on the understanding that that amount will be earried. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Brown’s address the conven 
tion adjourned until 2 p, m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President, Frey called the meeting to order at 2 0’¢lock 
for the final business session. He appointed a committee 
on resolutions composed of W. K. Hall, chairman; Georg* 
R. Curran and 'T. E. Ruby. 

On motion of C, W. Roark, of Greenville, two ameud 
ments to the bylaws of the association were adopted. 
One referred to the creation of the office of second vice 
president and the other provided that the secretary and 
treasurer give bond. Both were adopted unanimously. 

The audit committee made its report, certifying to the 
correctness of the books and accounts of the treasurer. 

The following report was made by the committee on 
nominations, of which C. W. Roark was chairman: 

President—-Brown Y. Willis, Nicholasville. 

Kirst vice president—T. EK. Ruby, Madisonville. 

Second vice president-—George S. Chowning, Shelbyville. 

Treasurer—Thomas R. Brown, Louisville. ; 

Directors—For one year, to serve the unexpired term of 
Mr. Chowning, whose position was vacated by election us 
vice president-—J. W. Scobee, of Winchester; for three years, 
John BF, Frey, Louisville; Ed Elliott, Frankfort; F. 8S. Drake, 
Owensboro. 

The report of the committee was adopted unanimously 
and those named were elected by acclamation. R. Ander 
son and T. E. Ruby were appointed a committee ‘o 
escort Mr. Willis to the chair, President Frey resign: ¢ 
the gavel with a short statement of thanks for the 
port accorded him. 

Mr. Willis made an effective speech of acceptance, 
calling on the members of the association to pull toget 
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and to work for new members, and referring to the motto 
of the state, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’’ He 
emphasized the fact that the association does not con 
cern itself with laying down rules regarding those from 
whom its members shall buy or in any other way in- 
fluencing them in the conduct of their own individual 
affairs, but is working for the good of all, respecting 
meanwhile the rights of all. His talk was well received. 

Mr. Frey, the retiring executive, said that the lien law, 
which had been thoroughly discussed by Mr. Struck, 
should be given attention. His motion that a committee 
of five be appointed to handle this subject was unani 
mously earried, and the following were chosen by Presi 
dent Willis: Alfred Struck, Louisville, chairman; I. N. 
Combs, Lexington; J. Crow Taylor, Louisville; Ed 
Elliott, Frankfort, and L. M. Moore, Lexington. 





(. W. ROARK, GREENVILLE, KY 
Committeeman 


In order that lower railroad rates may be secured for 
the convention hereafter Mr, Roark moved that a trans- 
portation committee be appointed. The motion was 
adopted and the Chair named George Schmidt, A. D. Jett 
and C. H. Willett, all of Louisville. 

A membership campaign was discussed and Mr. Frey 
subseribed $10 to start a fund to be used for that pur- 
pose. Others fell in line and several hundred dollars 
was subseribed. This will be expended by the secre 
tary in sending out literature of various kinds showing 
the work done by the association and urging retailers 
who are not members of the association to join. 

The committee on resolutions, through its chairman, 
made the following, report: 


We, your committee on resolutions, wish to commend the 
action of the Lumber Trades Congress in its efforts to 
establish a code of ethies acceptable to both wholesalers and 
retailers, and recommend that the work on this be continued 
until completed. 

Ve recommend that the disputes between buyer and seller 
he settled by arbitration as far as possible along the lines 
suggested by the Lumber Trades Congress 

We recommend that every member of this association use 
every effort possible with their representatives and other- 
Wise to have the present lien laws so changed as to afford 
the retail lumber dealers of this state better protection. 

Chat the thanks of the association be extended to those 
who have addressed us in this meeting and to the retiring 
president, secretary and other officers of the association for 
their efforts in advancing the interests of the retail lumber 
dealers of Kentucky and in making their stay a pleasant 
one 

Also that the thanks of the association be extended to the 
Convention and Publicity League, Mr. Duling, the local 


papers, the Seelbach Hotel Company, the reception commit- 
tee and the wholesalers and retailers of Louisville who have 
entertained us so royally and done so much to make our 
stay in the city so pleasant and profitable, and that it is 
the duty of our members to show their appreciation in a 
more substantial way 

W. K. Hau, Chairman. 

GeEoRGE R. CURRAN, 

L. EK. Ruby, 

The report was unanimously adopted, following which, 

on motion, the convention adjourned. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


One of the features of interest connected with the 
convention was the meeting of the Salesmen’s Protective 
Association, which was organized a year ago for the 
purpose of improving the methods of doing business and 
elevating the standards of the trade. The second annual 
meeting was held February 21 at the Seelbach, about 
twenty-five in attendance. The old officers were re- 
élected, as follows: 

President—-W. C. Ballard, Louisville. 

Vice president—W. G. Layer, Cincinnati. 

Secretary—-E. M. Eastland, Louisville. 

Treasurer—-R. McCracken, Cincinnati. 

The session of the association was executive, but 
reports of enthusiasm and interest in the work of the 
organization were given out. 


THE BANQUET. 


On the night of February 21 the assembled host of 
Blue Grass lumber retailers gathered on the Seelbach 
roof garden to enjoy the big banqueting love feast of 
the convention. Authorities on the subject say that the 
vast glass-enclosed banquet room has never put up a 
better appearance nor has the magnificent Seelbach 
cusine ever been more enjoyable than it was on the 
festive occasion. Across one end of the room ranged 
the executive table, for the administrators of the asso 
ciation and incidentally the representatives of the press. 
Four long tables ran parallel from the executive table 
through the elongated wing of the auditorium. At the 
far end of the room, on a handsomely decorated stage, 
sat a colored orchestra of four pieces, which discoursed 
sweet strains during the meal and furnished musical 
accompaniment for the vaudeville artists that entertained 
the crowd between courses and after the cigars and 
coffee. Fully 200 lumbermen, including a number of 
ladies, partook of the banquet and good natured raillery 
followed courteous toast or jest as the evening progressed. 

Following the dinner Toastmaster John F, Frey 
directed the attention of the assemblage to the stage, 
where a colored quartet, with voices of the timbre and 
soul-stirring quality that are found only in old-fashioned 
southern negroes, provided vaudeville entertainment for 
« good portion of the evening. Old plantation melodies 
were sung and the audience was convulsed with the antics 
of the songsters while rendering modern classics, such as 
the ‘‘Grizzly Bear Rag’’ and the ‘‘ Barber Shop Chord.’ 

George Chowning, of Shelbyville, one of the best known 
retailers in the state, was the first speaker to be called 
upon, and his appearance at the end of the hall was 
greeted with thundrous applause. Mr. Chowning tabvoed 
‘shop talk’? in his address, which he said was intended 
for the sole purpose of vindicating himself from twitting 
that he had endured during the day regarding recent 
mob outrages in Shelbyville. The Shelbyville lumbermen 
severely denounced the action of the mob in hanging 
three negroes in the Shelby county seat a short time ago 
and, after defending the name of the Blue Grass county 
to the greatest possible extent, he related a number of 
humorous aneedotes in closing. 

George I. Tomlinson, one of the genuine hustlers for 
the good of the association, and a resident of Winchester, 
was called upon by acclamation for the next speech. 
Mr. Tomlinson kept his audience in a mirthful uproar 
for fifteen minutes’ during which time he offered several 
laughter-provoking stories concerning the lumber trade 
and topies of general interest. 
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KENTUCKY RETAIL DEALERS, THEIR WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS ENJOYING LOUISVILLE’S HOSPITALITY AT SEELBACH HOTEL, FEBRUARY 21. 


The final speaker of the evening, Bartley Skinner, of 
Catawba, evoked rounds of applause by his touching 
allusions to the fact that Kentucky has gone dry, ‘‘so 
dry that this banquet tonight is moistened only by 
H..’’ Mr, Skinner offered a resolution to draw up 
obituary notices for those members of the Blue Grass 
association who have withdrawn from that body to 
become affiliated with similar organizations in neighbor 
ing states. 

‘*T am heartily in favor of every kind of an associa- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Skinner, ‘‘ but this body of ours is not 
yet strong enough to divide up with the associations of 
contingent territory. It is a ‘united we stand, divided 
we fall’ proposition, and I am one of the strong advo 
cates for the ‘we pull together’ spirit in state associa- 
tions, supplemented by interstate codéperation wherever 





J. CROW TAYLOR, OF LOUISVILLE, KY 
Committeeman 


the component units are strong enough to stand alone.’ 
As the last ushes were being flicked from cigars and 
the ladies were alluding to ‘‘ last cars’’ ete., the orchestra 
struck up ‘*My Old Kentucky Home,’’ and the con 
tented gathering filed from the banquet hall singing the 
soul-stirring anthem of the old Blue Grass state. 





OHIO SHIPPERS’ CONVENTION. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIOo, Feb, 20.—The annual convention of 
the Ohio Shippers’ Association, which usually is held in 
March, will be postponed this year until after the ad 
journment of the general assembly, as the principal sub 
jects for discussion will be those relating to such new 
laws affecting shippers and carriers as may have been 
enacted, 

At present the association, with its 6,000 and moré 
members, is greatly interested in the public utilities 
bill.. This bill places ail public utilities under charge 
of a commission and would do away with the present 
railroad commission. Last year the association fought 
the measure, saying that the present railroad commis 
sion should not be disturbed and that they would favor 
a bill which provided for a second commission to take 
charge of public utilities other than railroads. The 
officers of the association have not made any announce 
ment in regard to the bill, but its attorneys are now 
looking over and probably some statement will be mace 
in the near future regarding the attitude of the asso 
ciation on the present bill, 
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BAY STATE RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Most Successful in a Decade— Progress and Prosperity in All Departments — Reciprocity’ Indorsed — Addresses on 
Live Topics—The New Officers—A Memorable Dinner. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in annual convention in 
Joston today enthusiastically and unanimously adopted 
a resolution heartily approving of President Taft’s 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada, indicating unmistak- 
ably where the lumber dealers of this state stand so far 
as this particular commodity is concerned. Later, in 
private discussions with members of the association in 
regard to the treaty, there was no room fur doubt as to 
the attitude of the members, and their strong desire 
that the treaty would pass the Senate without the neces 
sity of a special session of Congress. 

This annual gathering was the most successful in the 
ten years’ history of the association. It was the first 
time in the first decade of the organization’s history that 
it took place in Boston, and because of the immense 
success attendant upon today’s meeting, the unusually 
large crowd, nearly 300 being present, the attractive pro 
gram for business meeting and the postprandial exer 
cises, it was intimated at the close of the convention by 
President Henry W. Sears, of Middleboro, that it was 
probable the next annual meeting would take place also 
in Boston, 

The annual reports of the officers at the business ses- 
sion, which began in the Copley Square hotel at 10 
a. m., were of a most gratifying. character, indicating 
continued prosperity and success in all departments of 
work. After an informal discussion of various subjects 
of special interest to lumbermen, a short address was 
delivered by Prof. Edward K. Carter, of the Harvard 
University forest school, on ‘‘The Relation of Forestry 
to the Lumber Industry.’’ At the close of this talk a 
number of questions were asked the professor in regard 
to reforestation. 

The oflicers for the ensuing year were elected, with 
President Sears succeeding himself in that office, and 
leading the association for the second year in succession. 

Adjournment of the business session took place soon 
after noon to make ready for the annual dinner scheduled 
to take place at 2 o’clock. The interval afforded ample 
opportunity for the lumbermen from all over the state 
and the visitors from adjoining states to ‘‘talk shop’’ 
and fraternize. 

The dinner, with its accompaniment of jollity and good 
natured bantering, the popular singing, the orchestral 
music, and the brilliant speaking and story telling of the 
guests, was one long to be remembered. There was such 
an unusual outpouring of lumbermen that ‘* Mine Host ’’ 
of the Copley Square hotel had considerable difficulty in 
seating the crowd, but after a time, when extra rooms 
and even the foyer of the hotel were brought into requisi 
tion, everybody was seated and every man was happy. 

One of the items not on the program was the appear 
ance of two handsome young ladies at the entrance to 
the large dining room during the dinner and when the 
jollity was in full swing. ‘hey were accompanied by 
several members of the association, and immediately 
ringing cheers for ‘‘The ladies’’ rang through the hall, 
the members standing to receive them, while some of the 
more gallant young Bostonians stepped forward to be 
introduced and presented the visitors with roses. 

One of the most thrilling addresses of the afternoon 
was delivered by Hon. Joseph Walker, speaker of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives, son of the late 
Congressman Joseph II. Walker, ‘‘the grey eagle of 
Massachusetts,’’ as he was very popularly called, and 
who gave ten years of splendid service to this congres- 
sional district and to Massachusetts at the capital. 
Speaker Walker came out strongly in favor of President 
Taft’s reciprocity treaty, and he struck a very responsive 
chord in the hearts of his hearers, and one which will 
meet with an enthusiastic reception when the time comes 
next fall when young ‘‘Joe’’ Walker makes his run for 
governor of Massachusetts on the republican ticket, which 
he already has announced he will do. While he may 
not have the entire republican machine back of him, there 
is no doubt that he will find a great many supporters 
among the common people of the state, who regard him 
as their friend and supporter of their rights. 

At the business session President Sears presided. After 
the roll call by Secretary Ernest N. Bagg, in which it 
was shown that there was an attendance of ninety, by 
members and proxies, the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and adopted. Then followed a_ brief 
report by President Sears, covering the work of the asso 
ciation for the year. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
The report of Secretary Ernest N. Bagg, of Springfield, 
was as follows: 


In making the tenth annual report the time occupied. will 
be necessarily brief. Yet it is true that the year has been 
a busy and ig teen one. There are excellent reasons why 
the expected increase of membership has not as yet mate- 
rialized. It has apparently not yet been brought with suf- 
ficient forcibleness to the members of this association that 
only through organization, and after that by a cordial, 
hearty, systematic cohesion of that organization through its 
individual members, can best results, legislative and other- 
wise, be obtained. It seems best at this time to very frank- 
ly say in the presence of all here present that if our organi- 
zation is to be worth anything definite or radical the retail 
lumber interests of the state must stand together and be 
ready to help through hearty coéperation, by letter, and if 
necessary, in person, the forward movement of anythin 
which tends to make the conditions of trade in our state an 
the business conditions surrounding any firm in our state 
better and more profitable. It is true that there are firms 
in good standing in the retail lumber business in the. terri- 
tory over which we are supposed to have ——- not 
yet included in our membership. Please tell any such you 


know that concerted and systematic effort to bring them all 
in and to make our present organization stronger than it 
ever was before is to be made in the next few months. 
These efforts to get new members ought to be met in the 
same spirit in which they are made. It should not be hard 
for any man so approached to see that there are unques- 
tioned benefits, undeniable safety, and actual business ad- 
vantage in being organized, and thus being armed and pre- 
pared for various emergencies. 

The members of this organization must realize, as other 
organizations have done before them, that it is not through 
the leaning upon some other organization that greatest 
strength can come, but only through the cohesion of its own 
membership, and through internal energy imparted by the 
enthusiasm of that membership, can the truest peoaperity as 
an organization be gained. It will be time enough to con- 
sider the very desirable affiliation with other bodies when 
we have made our own so strong and so self-reliant that it 
can be an active force in bringing about needed reforms and 
in standing squarely and fairly unanimously for that which 
it deems to be right. Let us set our own Rouse in absolute 
order before we go making too many calls on our neighbors. 

It is not the province nor the desire of the secretary to 
do too much seslding. but this gives me the opportunity to 
say that if radical results expected by the members in be- 
half of the mechanic's lien, for example, were not obtained, 
“the faithful few’ who last year gave up their business 
without complaint and went to Boston to do what they 
could can not be blamed. You may have my word for it 
that they did all they could for it under the circumstances. 


The New Lien Bill. 


The year 1909 began with the old struggle to get a decent 
mechanic's lien law on the statute books of the state of 
Massachusetts. ‘The proposal of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange for legislation left the matter in bad shape for 
the material furnishing men, ‘Three other bills came up be- 
fore the house from various other interests, most of them 
emanating from the class of persons especially interested in 
banking and loaning money. ‘This association recognized, as 
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far as possible, the rights of these other petitioners in for- 
mulating their new bill, which made its appearance in the 
house in 1910, called ‘“‘Number 327.” ‘The manifest injustice 
of the inability of the contractor and builder to main 
tain his lien against a mortgage, unless his notice of in 
tention to claim a lien has been filed in court of records 
before the mortgage has been placed on the property, was 
the chief ground for the fight which was carried on against 
the various other proposed substitutes. Modifications of 
the house bill ‘No. 327” were proposed in the interest of 
harmony, some fair, others very bad, and early in 1910 an 
attorney was called into the case in the endeavor to assist 
Representative Holt and the secretary in bringing about the 
adoption of a compromise measure which would conserve all 
the interests, including those of this association, The legal 
—— were well taken care of by Attorney Adams, but the 
joint judiciary committee was so crowded with various mat- 
ters that it must be admitted it gave too scant considera- 
tion to the question in the hearings which were given. As 
usual reference to the next general court was all that could 
be secured after everything possible had been done to con- 
vince the joint judiciary committee that the passage of some 
legislation looking to the relief of present conditions from 
cur standpoint was more imperative than any of the matters 
before them for consideration. This year it has seemed best 
to act jointly with other organized interests in compelling 
the joint ‘judiciary committee, which this year is more 
opposed to our view than ever before, to recognize the claim 
of the materials-furnishing men for simple justice. It seems 
too bad that the desirable features of the Connecticut law 
and even the New York state law can not be incorporated 
into our own statutes and give the relief desired. The 
father of the Connecticut statute, James E. Cooper, of New 
Britain, bas been invited to speak ‘aformally to our mem- 
bers at a specially-called meeting cto be announced later by 
the president, at some central.p int like Worcester. It is 
hoped that so general an interest may be aroused among 
all classes of material furnishing men that the legislators, 
no matter what the complexion of the house or senate may 
be politically, will be compelled to give heed to the request 
for relief from this manifest injustice. In addition to this 
it is highly important that still worse legislation, which is 
constantly cropping up in various quarters, one particular 
quarter being James H. Stark, of Dorchester, should be pre- 
vented from enactment, * All this requires eternal vigilance 
and it means, that you men of the lumber business particu- 
larly shall at all times and seasons do everything possible, 
verbally and in writing, to reiterate your protest against 
the suduot and very iniquitous. A copy of a fair substitute 
for the law now on the statute books and one which .geems 
to be just to everybody, Jncluding the labor interests, is on 
the table and may be examined by anyone interested here to- 


day. 

if sincerely hope that some resolution will be passed here 
today protesting against this iniquity, looking to, its. imme- 
diate cure and showing plainly that the association does not 
propose- to. sit. idly. by. and see worse legislation. put through 
te constantly being proposed, Please let us have incor- 
porated into that resolution a paragraph to the effect that 


copies in duplicate be prepared by the secretary and put into 
the hands of their representative and state senator while 
both houses of the legislature are in session, so that when 
these matters are brought to a vote there shall be no doubt 
as to exactly what this association wants and proposes to 
keep on fighting for. 


Favoring Reciprocity With Canada. 


At least passing allusion should be made at this time to 
the efforts made last March to prevent the shutting out of 
Canadian lumber. Our directors headed the bill and Mr. 
Foster immediately got busy. Interests in Washington, from 
President Taft down, were given to understand as emphatic- 
ally as it was possible to make it that the proposition of 
excessive duty on Canadian lumber would be a hardship and 
a burden to the retail lumber dealers of New England. In 
this we were joined by every association throughout New 
England and particularly in this state. 

The secretary hopes that the matter of reciprocity will 
also be made the subject of a strong resolution today and 
that there will be no uncertainty in the manner in which 
this resolution is expressed. 

With the sincere hope that the work of the coming year 
will be carried on with an increased spirit of codperation 
which the secretary found quite prevalent among the mem 
bers of the association last year. 


Charles 8. Potter, of Springfield, and L. A, Williston, 
of Holyoke, were appointed an auditing committee 


Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Gaines, T. W. Parmalee and Secretary Bagg were 
the committee on resolutions and they reported in favor 
of the following, both of which were adopted by the 
association: 

WHEREAS, The congressmen of this state are particularly 
active in putting through the legislation proposed by VPresi- 
dent Taft looking toward reciprocal trade relations with 
Canada; and 

WHEREAS, The secretary has received within the last few 
days an urgent request for the expression of opinion from 
this association; be it 

Resolved, That this association heartily approves of any 
thing and everything that will lead to increased friendly 
and commercial relations with Canada as particularly ex 
pressed in the legislation now before both houses of Congress, 


WHEREAS, The statute books of the state of Massachusetts 
now include an iniquitous and burdensome law in relation 
to mechanics’ lien; and 

WitereAs, The building materials furnishing men, not 
alone the lumber dealers but those furnishing bricks and 
other materials used in construction, are unanimously 
opposed to the new legislation now before the state legisla- 
ture in the shape of several bills proposed by the Massachu- 
setts Real Estate Exchange and others; and 

Wuereas, This association has repeatedly, earnestly and 
vigorously proposed a modified form of legislation in which 
the attempt was made to harmonize all the interests at 
stake; and 

WuHereEAS, Little attention has been paid by the joint 
judiciary committee, perhaps through great stress of other 
business, to the efforts of this association ; be it 

Resolved, That every member of the house of representa- 
tives and every state senator be notified at once by the 
secretary that the present law is a hardship, that the pro- 
posed legislation submitted by others in the main will also 
be somewhat of a hardship, and that the substitute offered 
by this association last year offers the only means of relief 
from a burdensome and in some sections of the state prac- 
tically an unbearable condition of affairs. 





The report of the treasurer, Mareus L. loster, of 
Worcester, showed the finances to be in splendid condi 
tion, with a small balance to carry forward to next year’s 
account. 

This was followed by the election of these delegates to 
the National convention, as also to the Eastern States 
special] meeting, both of which will take place in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 1: President Sears, Charles P. Chase 
and Ernest N. Bagg. 

The report of the nominating committee was next sub- 
mitted, as follows, and these officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Henry W. Sears, Middleboro. 

Vice presidents—L. A. Williston, Holyoke; W. H. Sawyer, 
Worcester, and W. A. Fuller, Clinton. 

‘Treasurer—Marcus L. Foster, Worcester. 

Secretary—Ernest N. Bagg, Springfield. 

Directors for one year—Hdwin Bradley, Holyoke; Edward 
S. Decker, Springfield; Marcus L. Foster, Worcester. 

Directors for two years—J. L. Temple, North Adams; 
A Palmer, Great Barrington; William B. Gaines, Green- 
field. 

Directors for three years—Charles K. Ferry, Pittsfield; 
Charles P. Chase; F. K. Southworth, Ware. 

Membership committee—Pliny W. Wood, Worcester; 
George F. Welch, Scituate; W. T. Butler, Pittsfield; 1. E. 
Stone, Spencer. . 


An interesting ‘‘round table talk’’ then took place 
for a few minutes on each of these subjects: ‘‘Care and 
Feeding of Horses,’’ led by C. P. Chase; ‘‘The Motor 
Truck in Retail Trade,’’ led by C. K. Perry; ‘‘ Courteous 
Treatment of Traveling Men,’’ led by W. H. Baldwin; 
‘*Retail Lumber Yard Systems, Delivery Slips, Orders 
ete.,’’ led by W. T. Butler. 


Forestry and Lumbering. 


Professor Carter, in the course of his address on ‘* The 
Relation of Forestry to the Lumber Industry,’’ sai: 


I think that you all will agree that the supply of raw 
material for any commercial anticle is of vital importance 
to the permanency of the trade in that article. When lack 
of supply, or distance of supply, forces the price up beyond 
certain limits, trade in that particular commodity slackens, 
and in extreme cases the continuance of the supply is 4 
that keeps trade in the product from ceasing. 

This is the fundamental principle underlying the mutual 
interests of the lumber trade and of foresters. The cnief 
work of the foresters is to grow lumber and the lumber trade 
will inevitably have to rely on lumber grown deliberate!y— 
i more senses than oné—for its supply. The raw material 
for the lumber trade has so far been chiefly trees grown 
without conscious care or.cost. It has been the virgin 
stands found on the land as methods of transports(ion 
have reached farther and farther west and south. But 
now the cut in white pine in the lake states has shrunk 
from over 7,000,000,000 to about 2,000,000,000 feet. ‘The 
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cut of yellow pine has reached at least 24,000,000,000 feet, 
involving the cutting off of at least 3,000,000 acres annually. 
This yellow pine cut can not increase substantially and 
must soon decrease. This leaves the West as the region 
which must soon supply the bulk of the high grade mate- 
rial for the whole United States, and its supplies are no 
more inexhaustible than were those of the lake states or 
the South. Also, you gentlemen understand far better than 
I what the cost of transportation from such a source means, 
even with water shipments possible after the opening of the 
canal. Canada, even including British Columbia, can help 
only temporarily with or without a reciprocity agreement. 
If lumber is to remain permanently an important article 
of commerce, a new source and a permanent source must be 
found, and if it is to be cheap enough to attract purchasers 
in numbers and for quantities which will keep in the busi- 
ness the present dealers, that source must be near enough 
to hold down the cost of transportation to a minimum. The 
only possible new source is to grow the timber and keep on 
growing it. The only way to hold down, permanently, the 
transportation costs is to grow timber near at hand; even 
here there is land on which it will pay better to grow 
wood crops than any other kind. 


The Forester’s Work. 


Fortunately the process of growing a new supply already 
has been started in many cases. The large annual cut of 
second growth in Massachusetts is an example. But a wood 
crop, like an apple crop, usually is the better paying if it 
be as large as possible and of as good quality as possible. 
Here is where the forester’s job begins and has begun. He 
must guard these supplies from destruction and force growth 
where it will pay to do so and give those trees promising 
to produce high grade material all the light and space they 
need. ‘The most important part of his work, however, is 
when the crop is ready for cutting. He must guarantee 
that future crops, if possible better than the old, shall be 
produced on the land. His aim is to keep the land produc- 
ing. If he succeeds there will be timber in the future. If 
he fails generally there can be only a very limited use of 
timber and wood in the future. 

This aim of continuity of production by making each bit 
of forest reproduce itself, unless the land is more valuable 
for other purposes, is of country-wide economic importance. 
The general impression that foresters are seeking to furnish 
future supplies chiefly by planting trees is erroneous. ‘The 
forester plants trees where he has to—where past damage is 
so great as to make it impossible to get a crop started by 
natural means. With the high cost of labor in this country 
it would be disastrous for us to be forced to rely on planta- 
tions for our timber supply. The cost would be too great 
te allow the use of the product in anything like the quan- 
tities now consumed. Where planted forests are being put 
in by foresters as a last resort you will find that they plan 
for natural reproduction on the area in the future, whether 
the purpose of the plantation primarily is timber produc- 
tion, or the securing of some beneficial influence as the regu- 
lation of stream flow. 

An excellent illustration of this point is the collapse of 
the California eucalyptus mania. <A year or two ago the 
country was flooded with advertisements of various eucalyptus 
growing companies. Some of them went out of business 
when they found that the postoffice was about to issue fratd 
orders against them Others have continued in business, 
but an investigation by the Forest Service showed that their 
data on yield and possible profits were, in almost every case, 
greatly exaggerated. Hardwood dealers can not rely on 
eucalyptus plantations for their future source of supply in 
any large quantities. The natural second growth stands of 
hardwood, if properly handled, will furnish what they want. 

If timber is to be grown, if continuity of supply is to be 
secured, two things are essential. They are adequate fire 
protection and reasonable taxation I would bespeak your 
active interest in any reasonable measure furthering either 
of these essentials Massachusetts now has a fine fire law, 
it it needs a better. Taxation will be an active issue in 
the future Meanwhile any of you will be welcomed at the 
Hiarvard Forest office in Petersham should it be convenient 
for you to come there. We can show you the principles I 
have attempted to discuss, in active operation. 


At the close of Professor Carter’s address, on motion 
of Mr. Chase, a vote of thanks was accorded him, and an 
invitation was extended him to be the guest of the 
association at the dinner in the afternoon. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Chase, Professor Carter 
said he did not think the state was taking any action 
to see that what lumber is cut is done so properly. He 
also added that he doubted the wisdom of forcing for 
estry on landowners, and he thought that in no part of 
the world is that done. Ile thought it must be made to 
pay if that is to be generally practiced, and he did not 
think it wise to force it on landowners unless it can be 
shown to them to be profitable. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Sawyer, of Worcester, 
Professor Carter said their primary object is to keep 
land growing timber. He also said that they must have 
legislation which will afford fire protection and reason 
able taxation. But aside from that forestry, he said, 
was a problem which naturally would work itself out, 
being purely a business proposition. He remarked that 
the Berlin Mills, of New Hampshire, are following a line 
of reforestation which will do good in the course of time, 
and that 2-year-old stock is about the most economical 
which they could put out. 

Allen Chamberlain, chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, asked 
Professor Carter if they were working to interest the 
private owner in cuttings, to which he replied that they 
were not, but they were trying to protect them from fire. 

Mr. Chase—-Some one in Congress estimated recently that 
at the present rate of cutting lumber it would only last 
about fifty-five years more in this country. Do you believe 

lat? 

Professor Carter—I do not. 

Mr. Chase—-I don’t either. 

Professor Carter—-The supply of virgin timber will be 
sone along about fifty-five years. There is in Massachusetts a 
single stand of five acres. That condition might apply to 
the forest lands of the United States and Canada, but to 
say that the timber will not last longer than fifty-five years 
1S an absolute mistake. There will be a second growth 
Wiich will supply the demand, but that has to be taken care 
of. There is no tremendous supply that will last indefinitely, 
You cannot go further west for it, and Mexico has not got 
Sich a great supply. Wood is a necessity and must be 


grown. 
AT DINNER. 

The committee of arrangements and reception had its 
hands full taking care of the large crowd that desired 
to attend the dinner, which followed the business meeting 
at 2 o’clock. The committee consisted of Lyndon H. 
Chase, Fred 8. Kingsley, Henry W. Sears, jr., Winthrop 


“. Richmond, William I. Todd, Walter S. Keezer, Ralph 
B. Stone, Joseph C. Kennedy, KE. G. Garrettson, Walter 
Henderson, William H. Sawyer, jr., Charles 8. Potter. 


At the guests’ table, on the right and left of President 


Sears, were the following guests of the association: Rev. 
Dr. Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate; Hon. Joseph Walker, speaker of the house of 


representatives; Hon. F. William Rane, state forester 
of Massachusetts; Hon. Walter Ballantyne, president of 
the Boston city council; G. H. Blakeslee, of Albuny, 
delegate of the New York Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
kK. I. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of New York; President A. Schu- 
maker, of Waterbury, president of the Connecticut Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; President Chamberlain, of 
the Boston Lumber Trade Club; Secretary G. W. Parrott, 
of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association; Presi- 
dent Carpenter, of Woonsocket; Secretary Mansfield, 
New Haven, Conn.; President Fiske, Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; L. Ashton 
Thorp, secretary of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


The Singing. 


At intervals during the two hours which the dinner took 
in serving, ‘‘Signor Tabasco Mahoganistio Lawrence, of 
the Hardwood Opera Company, Limited,’’ otherwise 
Frank Lawrence, of Boston, led in the chorus singing 
with that rhythmic swing and artistic style which have 
made him one of the features of these banquets. There were 
such popular ditties as ‘‘ Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet,’’ 
‘Honey Boy,’’ ‘*1’m a Member of the Midnight Crew,’’ 
“*Rings on My Fingers,’’ ‘‘Shine on, Harvest Moon,’’ 
‘*-Yip-I-Addy-1l-Ay,’’ ‘* America,’’ ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ 
and many others. He also sang a number of topical 
songs, which created a great furore. Among them were 
the following verses: 

[With apologies to the “Best speaker the legislature ever 
had !’"} 
There's good Speaker Walker, he’s never a balker, 

Straightforward, and honest and true; 

Whoever will face him knows just where to place him, 

_A something in politics new. 

When he swings the gavel, tne grafters “bite gravel,” 

And he don't know the meaning of ‘dodge !” 

Ile reads Cushing at night,—he knows how to act white, 

And there's no telling where he may lodge! 


{With apologies to the Connecticut Association’s president. | 
There’s a bunch of Schumakers,—of records they're breakers, 
Each one of ’em “sticks to the last!” 
They sell lumber galore,—-girders, sheathing and floor, 
And way up with the best are they classed; 
They put lots of “sole” in their work, as a whole, 
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music with ease, 
“Al,” who sells nutmeg 


And they sing “heeling”’ 
This includes Charles, and Frank, 
plank, 
Also “Len,” who sells Duttonwood trees ! 
| With apologies to the old “Unele Joe,’’—-as timber goes, 
good, though he comes from “‘TIll.’’] 
From the West comes Champ Clark, you just can’t keep him 
dark ; 
His course he ne’er needs to explain; 
He’s a big, honest hand and an ample waistband, 
And his heart is as big as his brain! 
When ‘lection comes round, and the verdict is found, 
Anti Uncle Joe’s term has expired, 
You will know by the sound (if you're still above ground), 
Champ was there when some Cannon was fired! 


Did you notice?—-Some lumbermen with us today 
Carry mighty appropriate names? 

There’s Woodstock and Greene, Sawyer, Forrest and Wood, 
And a Pond who can Chase off the flames! 

A Carpenter puts up three-Decker Temple 
If he’s Poore he had better not Bragg, 

You can ship stuff by Carr, you can freight it by Ferry, 
And store all your Gaines in a Bagg! 


The Speaker’s Address. 


Dinner over, President Sears, the toastmaster, intro 
duced Speaker Walker, saying: 

The engineer of state, the one whose trained hand is at 
the throttle of her legislation, and who happens to combine 
within himself, in bis own right, as well as by inheritance, 
all qualifications of true statesmanship, and in whose politi- 
cal creed the public welfare is first and eg og is this 
afternoon's first speaker It is believed that the members 
of our association will be glad and aca to furnish any 
extra timber necessary in case the ladder he is unmistakably 
climbing needs ‘to be extended, no matter what the length. 
The speaker of the Massachusetts house of representatives 
honors us as well as the Old Bay State by his presence here 


today. The Hon. Joseph Walker, of Brookline. [Applause.] 
Canadian Reciprocity. 
Speaker Walker was received with hearty applause 


amid cries of ‘‘Our next governor.’’ In his address 
Mr. Walker said: 

Mr. President and Members of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association—I think this is the jolllest 
crowd of good fellows I have yet met. [A voice: ‘We'll 
stay with you.) Perhaps I may say the best crowd of 
substantial citizens that have yet met. I am extremely 
glad to be here and I appreciate your cordial greeting. ‘o- 


day, before the dinner, you acted on this subject of reciprocal 
relations with Canada. It is the most important subject at 
this moment before the Anferican people. I refer to the 
subject of Canadian reciprocity. Our great President, and I 
believe that indeed he is a great President, has negotiated 
with Canada a treaty of reciprocity which is a real treaty 
and not a sham treaty, and the question before us is whether 
that treaty shall be ratified or not. I for one believe that 
it should not only be ratified, but that it should be ratified 
at this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

It makes comparatively little difference to the American 
people which party is responsible for the ratification of that 
treaty, but I believe if the party in power neglects to do 
that it will lose very much of the confidence of the people 
and also lose much prestige. I believe we are at the part- 
ing of the ways. For a number of years, Canada and the 
United States gradually have been drifting apart all because 
of boundary disputes and fishery disputes. ‘There has been 
less and less cordial feeling between the two nations, but I 
believe this treaty, if ratified at this time, will have a strong 
tendency to bring them back again. I believe this question 
is much more than a rere question of duties. I believe it 
will affect the relations of the two countries for many years 
to come, Ultimately are we to have on this continent two 
distinct nations perhaps with feelings of hostility one to 
another, and wiih conflicting ideas as the centuries go on, 
er are we to have them as one people, bound together by a 
common language? I believe we should be at least economic 
ally friendly, economically one, if you please. And com- 
mercial relations is the surest bond of union, and the most 
perfect guaranty of peace in the years to come. 

We should deal with this question broadly and with the 
wisdom of true statesmanship. It is much more than a dif- 
ference of trade between the two nations. It involves the 
destiny of nations, and it is for us to decide whether 100 
years from now we shall de one people in fact, or whether 
we shall be two hostile nations. As a matter of fact, they 
are not far apart. Their standards of living, their grades 
and ideals are much alike. But it is said that the policy of 
protection is involved and that the republican party can not 
afford to violate that policy. I for one happen to be a re 
publican, and believe in the policy of protection, and in this 
principle | yield to no man, yet I believe we should make 
an exception in the case of Canada. It is not only an im- 
yortant economical problem, but an important national prob 
em. i.don't believe the industries of this country would 
suffer, and if we have this interchange of trade more and 
more the wages of Canada, the hours of labor would tend 
to become alike, and Canada would become more like another 
state of the nation, 

There are other reasons why Boston should come into 
closer relations with Canada We need raw materials and 
lumber and food supplies. Moreover, Boston is the great 
national port for this part of the United States and the 
whole of Canada as well. The commerce of our ports would 
be greatly stimulated if we lowered the wall. And for all 
these reasons I believe in Canadian reciprocity. 

The opportunity is here now, the nations are extendin 
hands, and 1 belleve neither this country nor Canada wi 
turn their backs on each other at this time. Massachusetts 
is absolutely committed to this policy, as well as the repub- 
lican and democratic parties of the state. It is also well 
known that our senior United States senator could not be re- 
elected if he had not come out and declared for Canadian 
reciprocity, and Massachusetts should stand solidly back of 
our great President and get this great treaty ratified {| Loud 
applause. | 


Greeting of the City. 


President Sears—The next speaker is one who has filled 
many positions of trust and honor like the one he now 
holds. Hie learned about forty year ago to judge wisely 
between good and bad timber.’ For years his has been the 
calling of a carpenter. tefore Mayor Vitzgerald left yester 
day for Palm Beach he was good enough to appoint the 
clever carpenter-president of Boston city council to give the 
city’s welcome today. 


The Hon, Walter Ballantyne met with a very cordial 
reception. He said: 


I rise to second the motion of Speaker Walker that this 
is one of the jolliest crowds I ever met It gives me much 
pleasure to represent the mayor and bring to you the greet- 
ings of the city of Boston I was going to suggest the 
thought that the citizens of Boston and the city government 
might do something toward making your stay enjoyable, but 
i find that is impossible, for you are enjoying yourselves as 
much as that would be possible. I congratulate you on the 
place selected for your convention. I understand you have 
tried several cities In the state and that you have now come 
to your senses and selected the best city in Massachusetts 
and the best city in the United States for convention pur 
poses. |Applause.] 

tjoston is rapidly becoming the convention city of this 
country, and I believe 1911 will see a large number of larger 
conventions here than ever before. And what is the reason? 
Boston is growing more beautiful every day, and we are 
spending large sums of money to beautify this city and 
make it attractive, and we are doing that for the purpose 
of bringing you here and making you spend your money 
among us to help us pay our bills 

I started forty-one years ago to cut up lumber and tried 
to cut it in proper shape to fit in angles and squares of 
buildings. I want to say that In my experience always 
found lumbermen square and treated me fairly, but prob 
ably one reason for that is that I always paid them for 
every dollar’s worth of iumber | got If there is anything 
we can do to make you more happy while here, we shall be 
glad to extend to you the courtesies of the city. [Applause.] 


Business Principles. 


Dr. Horton was the next speaker. He related a number 
of catchy stories, which pleased his hearers immensely 
The speaker said: 

You want in your business to have plenty of humor, and 
play the valorous man, no matter what happens to you 
What do I know about lumber cutting? Well, what I know 
about it is that when I was a youngster I had to saw wood, 
and later I saw thousands and thousands of logs in New 
foundiand and Canada going down stream. And I also saw 
the ghastly sights made by careless sportsmen of acres of 
lumber land burned over and the skeletons told the terrible 
waste of the resources of the country, 

I have also discovered that the first occupation of George 
Washington was as a surveyor of wood, and it was in that 
occupation that he had bis first education. And Lincoln 
hewed his way to prominence from the work of a rail splitter. 
And here you have the relationships of these two great 
characters of our country in connection with timber and 
lumber. - 

tell you that the three great things today are summed 
up with you as lumbermen, as citizens, as lovers of the re- 
public, and they are politics, publicity, progress. The first 
should be taken and washed and sent to the laundry and 
made to represent what it signifies. It means the ecience 
of government and everyone of you should take a hand and 
pay attention to the affairs of the state. fhe thing that 
crusts Boston with a massive and refrigerator crust is the 
indifference of the educated, whereby the ballot box is 
shunned and where the evidence of example is lost. I wish 
every citizen was a politician. When such men as you will 
take a hand in the affairs of the city and the state, you will 
get better results. 
”' Publicity means letting in the light and that fact shall 
be the material by which our decision shall come. You 
applauded, and justly, Speaker Walker, because he is 
straightforward and stands out in the light, And I tell you 
that in the next ten years that’s got to b« the watchword 
for the men who win 
4s for progress, we have to keep time with the wide- 
spreading national music to high ideals We must have open 
eyes, and must be willing to work together and concillate 
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with those who may seem to differ with us. But together 
we can carry the world. We can make our flag fly for honor, 
and if Russia, representing czardom, undertakes to trample 
poor China, the United States will have something to say 
about it We are not living for ourselves but for the benefit 
of the whole humanity. Thank God we had such men as 
John Hay, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
liam Taft, all of whom have helped to bring the United 
States forward as a national power. 

State Forester I’. M. Rane was the last speaker. In 1 
few words he told his audience that they, as citizens, are 
the people who are interested in forestry. They are 
business men, the city men. ‘‘ Who is it that inquires 
about the forest fires? It is you men. ‘Today fires are 
running rampant through the Bay state, and 12,000 acres 
were burned in one single fire last year. People do not 
seem to think about these things, and those who care 
lessly start a fire and those who do not consider these 
things are burning out the birthright of the nation. We 
need business men to look into this forestry probiem, 
because it is not only an economic one but an esthetic 
one,’? 

Ticklesome Telegrams, 

President Sears next read the following telegrams, 
which caused great laughter: 

Srare Housk, Boston, e 
executive Chamber, Feb. 18, 1911. 
President Sears, M. R. L. D. A., Copley Square Hotel : 

foo busy getting Lodged here to be present at your ban 

quet My compliments to the Hon. Joseph Walker, speaker 


of the house, who is your guest. Treat him well, but not 
too well, or I may lose my job next election day. 
(Signed) Governor Foss 
fo 
Sk1spo CAsSTLe ANNEX, N. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1911. 
President Sears, M. R. L. D. Association, Copley Square 
Hotel : 

Regret inability to be present at your tenth annual. Let 
me address your lumbermen some time next year on ‘‘How 
to Save Money and Get Rich Selling Shingles to Libraries.’’ 
Ifoot mon! ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


New York, Feb. 18, 1911. 
President Sears, Copley Square Hotel, Boston: 

Don’t spend any more time wrangling over the question 
of “Poaching” or “Short Count Bills” with the Connecticut 
lumbermen. Don’t you know that the price of “Oil on the 
Troubled Waters” is going up? 

(Signed) Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 
° WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18, 1911. 

President Sears, L. D. A., Copley Square Hotel, Boston : 

Sorry that I can’t join the lumbermen at dinner. The 
cannonading here is something fierce. 

Can not your association send me a good big car of petri 

fied forest suitable for the platform? .Wire collect. 

CHAMP CLARK, from Missouri. 


New York, Outlook Editorial Rooms 
President Sears, Copley Square Hotel, Boston: 

Wish I could be there and present you with one of my 
pet Timber Wolves. Am engaged with Bill Taft over the 
phone all afternoon. I was once a president like you and 
know how it feels. Please have your association vote to 





favor new law making crime of all poaching except that on 
poached eggs. Dee-Lighted. 
(Signed) ‘THEropORE ROOSEVELT 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 18, 1911 
President Sears, Copley Square Hotel, Boston: 
For heaven’s sake send Charlie Chase right home with a 
new board or so The Board of Trade has just broken in 
two. THe MAyor OF SPRINGFIELD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18, 1911. 
President Sears, M. R. L. D. A., Copley Sq. Hotel, Boston: 

Have your association send me here at once ten carloads 
thick, fireproof tongue-and-groove oak flooring. Insurgents 
undermining the Capitol and floor, as well as speaker’s chair, 
is getting too damn hot. Your Uncle, JOE CANNON. 

C. P. Chase, of Springfield, was called upon for a few 
remarks, and he entertained his fellow members with a 
story. 

The meeting concluded with a few words from Presi 
dent Sears, who hoped that all would be present at the 
meeting next year, when it would probably take place 
in Boston, 

The success of the gathering was due in a great 
measure to the indefatigable secretary, Mr. Bagg, who 
was untiring in his endeavors to make the meeting what 
it was, a brilliant success. 

Mr. Potter and his associates on the reception com 
mittee also deserve considerable praise for their share 
in the arrangements, and for the tact displayed in pro 
viding for the big crowd. 
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-Advertising, Cost of Doing Business 


and Other Subjects of Vital Interest Discussed. 


MORNING SESSION. 

Des Moines, Lowa, Feb, 21.—The largest and most 
euthusiastic convention in the history of the Central 
lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association is in session at 
the Savery hotel, Des Moines, today. This is the 
sixteenth anniversary of the association’s organization 
and the second time it has met in Des Moines. The 
success of the meeting is to be attributed to the labors 
of its efficient officers, especially President W. G. 
Weart, of Cedar Falls; and Secretary C. E. Greef, of 
Kldora; the latter of whom has held that position from 
the first. 

Over 200 retailers were in attendance and when 
President Weart called the morning session to order at 
11 o’cloek the convention hall was promptly filled. 

President’s Address. 

After a few introductory remarks regarding the 
day’s program, President Weart read his address as 
follows: 


We are gathered here for our sixteenth annual meeting. 
| always anticipate these meetings with a great deal of 
pleasure. The acquaintances formed here among our 
selves often ripen into valuable friendships, and the social 
end of our organization, L consi er, is not to be under- 
estimated, 

In times past problems have been brought up before 
this association and solved to our mutual benefit. I have 
no doubt that these occasions will arise in the future, 
and there is, in my judgment, greater need for our organ- 
ization today than ever. At this meeting there is no vital 
issue demanding our attention except the ever present 
mail order competition and the cost of doing business. 
We all have our ideas regarding the best solution of sav- 
ing ourselves from mail order competition and IT am no 
exception to the rule, 

Advertising. 

Lam a thorough believer in advertising, and I recom- 
mend to you the use of printers’ ink as a panacea for this 
evil. L have proved to my satisfaction that by judicious 
advertising we can divert our way a great deal of trade 
that otherwise would go in other directions. I have 
proved beyond any question or doubt that a demand can 
be created by you as well as by your foreign competitors 
for doors, windows and such things as they advertise 
conspicuously. . 

Iiow long, think you, would the great mail order 
houses be in business if they cut out their advertising”? 
You will concede with me that in one year they would 
hardly be known in your territory. This is conclusive 
proof to me that in a similar way you can make the trade 
think of you and your goods, instead of all the while 
thinking of the fellow over in the other state and his 
goods, And | commend to you the judicious use of print 
ers’ ink to put you on the map with your trade 
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Here is a concrete instance of the power of good adver- 
tising. During the last year up in my town a gate com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of making and selling 
farm gates direct to the farmer. When it had its plant 
ready for business it employed an advertising company, 
and on the 7th day of September its advertisement ap- 
peared in six or seven farm papers. On the 10th day of 
the same month, just three days after the advertisement 
appeared the first time, it received a large order for goods 
with the money enclosed, and the orders have been com- 
ing in regularly ever since. If advertising does not pay, 
why do all the large manufacturers spend their money 
asking the people to come to you for their goods? 


Kinds of Advertising. 

There are many kinds of advertising. For myself, | 
divide it into three classes: newspaper, personal letter and 
novelty advertising. If you have a newspaper that is read 
by your trade I believe there is no better medium through 
which to reach them than in this manner, 

This can be followed up by personal letters and circu- 
larizing, which is good. But by this means you can not 
keep so constantly before your trade as you can through 
the newspaper. The advertisement which says ‘‘John 
Jones sells lumber, shingles, lime, coal and cement,” or 
“We want to figure your bills,’”’ or some other phrase of 
this kind that does not mean anything in particular, is 
not worth the paper it is printed on. I believe three- 
fourths of all the money we spend for novelties is prac 
tically thrown away, because they do not impress upon 
the minds of your customer any particular thing you have 
for sale, nor do they create a demand for anything you 
want to move. Advertising to be effective must create 
in the mind of the buyer a desire to have the articles you 
wish to sell. 

Some will say ‘‘We can not write such advertisements: 
we do not know how.” But I know you can. I know 
there is not a man in this room who can not write short 
advertisements that will bring business. If you get inter 
ested in this method of bringing business, of creating trade, 
we are sure you will be able to talk as interestingly to 
your prospective customer through your advertisement as 
you would if he came to your office. If you do not have 
the time or the inclination to write your own advertise- 
ment I will be very glad to tell you of a firm that will 
make you copy that will produce results at so small a cost 
that you can not afford to do it yourself. 


Cost of Doing Business. 

Those of you who were at the Northwestern meeting in 
Minneapolis know what a very profitable and interesting 
hour was spent at that meeting with John W. Barry, dis 
cussing the cost of doing business. We have here some 
of the literature that was distributed at the Minneapolis 
convention, and I hope that we may have at least a short 
time during the afternoon for the discussion of this very 
important end of our business. 

Those of you who read the Scout have already learned 
the cheering news that the government’s hunt for a lum- 
ber trust has failed. Arthur L, Holmes, editor of that 
paper, who recently went to Washington to interview 
the President regarding the investigation of the lumbet 


industry of the United States, tells us that President 
Taft has ordered the results of the government investiga 
tion to be printed and that he has found nothing in the 
report submitted to him to cause the members of retail 
associations any alarm. I am sure we will all be glad if 
these reports are published quickly so that all suspicions 
and doubts will be dispelled from the publie mind. 
Secretary’s Report. 

At the conclusion of the president’s address Secre 
tary Greef read the minutes of the fifteenth annual. 
The minutes were on motion approved as read. The 
secretary then stated that a number of years ago he 
discontinued giving written reports of the work of the 
year. Ilowever, it is his practice orally to summarize 
the association’s work and to make whatever reeom 
mendations he deems necessary or advisable. Today 
he briefly discussed the progress of the organization 
during 1910. Mr. Greef declared that the association’s 
greatest need is increased membership. He made a 
warm appeal to members to exert their influence upon 
their neighbors with a view of getting them into the 
organization. 

Especially he wished to urge upon members the im 
portance of answering promptly all inquiries directed 
to them by the officers of the association. It is that 
kind of coéperation that makes the organization a 
strong influenee for bettering retail conditions. 

a 
Treasurer’s Report. 

Andrew Rath, of Ackley, treasurer of the assoc¢iation, 
was absent. But he had set in his report, which was 
read by Seeretary Greef as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 


Balance on hand January 26, 1910 ; $ 21.13 
Received of C. KE. Greeff, secretary. . ‘ 165.00 
Total Bieta Sieticrpid , : . $489.13 

; DISBURSEMENTS 
Paid warrant No. 45.. Heys ‘ , rr , 475.81 
Balance on hand February 21, 1911..... $ 15.32 


After the reading of the treasurer’s report a repre 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN being culled 
tpon, explained the methods in which that publi 
eation aids the retailers, the gist of his talk being to 
tlie effect that a reader gets the greatest benefit from 
a trade paper by cobperating with it just as he de 
rives the most benefit from his association when he 
actively cobperates with its officers. 





I. J. WARD, VICE PRESIDEN! 
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Cost of Doing Business, 

At this stage loud and prolonged calls were made 
for a speech by Met L. Saley, author of the ‘‘Realm 
of the Retailer.’’ Vinally Mr. Saley responded, and 
though he had not prepared an address he gave an 
interesting and entertaining talk. 

After relating a few humorous stories, Mr. Saley de- 
clared that he was greatly disappointed with the lack 
of interest shown by retailers in matters of the great 


“est moment to them. In illustration of his statement 


Mr. Saley cited the discussions of the ‘‘Cost of Doing 
Business’’ at recent retail conventions. In general 
he said the subject had not been adequately treated 
and he expressed a wish that it continue to be a sub 
ject of discussion among retailers until they have some 
definite knowledge of the costs of operating a retail 
lumber yard. 

D. E. Baker, of Traer, being next called upon for a 
speech, continued the discussion opened by Mr. Saley. 
He declared that a knowledge of the cost of doing 
business is necessary to all. It is not enough that 
one retailer know his cost if his competitor does not 
know his. 

Continuing, Mr. Baker took up the various items of 
expense, salaries, interest, rent of sheds ete. He re 
lated a talk he had with a retailer who claimed to 
have made a profit. But on diseussing in detail the 
various items of expense his neighbor was forced to 
admit that he had not charged off those items of 
legitimate expense, and consequently had in fact made 
little if any profit. 

Referring to the mutual insurance association, Mr. 
Zaker declared that since he has placed his risks in 
the mutual organizations his insurance troubles have 
ceased. Even his excess insurance he places through 
the local mutual company, and he contended that that 
is the right thing to do. 


Committees Appointed. 

After several announcements regarding the afternoon 
session, the president appointed the following commit 
tees: 

Auditing—-O. Barry, Cedar Rapids, and W. KR. Scholfield, 
Eldon. : 

Resolutions—A. C. Johnson, Dubuque; Met L. Saley, Hamp 
ton, and F. B. Thomas, Garwin. ; 

Nominating —F. H. Henry, Belle Plain; L. L. Lickiss, 
Clarion, and W. A. Neal, Kamrar 

The session then adjourned, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The second session of the convention was called to 
order at 2 p.m. by President Weart and the attendance 
was even larger than in the morning. Additional 
chairs that had been brought into requisition were 
quickly occupied and all available standing room was 
utilized. 

The first number on the afternoon program was an 
address by the Hon. Shirley Gilliland, senator from 
the eighth Iowa district. No specifie subject had 
been assigned to Senator Gilliland, for according to 
the program he was at liberty to talk on ‘‘Any Old 
Thing.’’ 

A large part of the senator’s address was made up 
of humorous references to the socalled solicitude of 
members of the lumber association for the welfare 
of one another. He commended any movement eal 
culated to better business conditions and declared 
that lumbermen, as he had known them, were the 
highest type of men in the business world today. 

Referring to the work of legislators, he said that 
the legislatures meet too often and the sessions are too 
short. The great fault to be found with the legisla 
tures is that too many bills are passed. Short, frequent 
sessions require quick action upon the numerous bills 
offered for consideration with the result that many 
needless and some harmful bills are passed simply 
because the time available will not permit as careful 
study of them as they deserve. 

The speaker declared that the journals of the legis 
lature would show that fully 90 percent of the bil!s 





W. G. WEART, CEDAR FALLS, LOWA; 
Retiring President Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
clation 


passed at each session are amended or repealed at the 
two sessions next following; fully 60 percent of all 
bills being repealed in the two or three sessions fol 
lowing that in which they were passed. 

In illustration of this phase he told about a candi 
date who during his campaign promised to get action 
when he was elected. At the first session in which 
he sat he secured the passage of thirty bills and went 
back to his constituents with that as a basis for his 
claims for reélection. At his second session he dis- 
covered that many of his bills were harmful and the 
rest of them useless, and he succeeded in getting half 
of them repealed. Then he went to his constituents 
and asked for reélection so that he might have an 
opportunity to secure the repeal of the rest of his 
bills—those on which he had based his first and second 
elections to office. 

Mere personal ambition, Senator Gilliland declared, 
is at the foundation of much of the needless and inju- 
rious legislating that is done. He advocated six 
months sessions once in four years, the placing of all 
bills in committee and the reporting of all bills as 
committee bills, doing away entirely with the practice 
of attaching to bills the names of legislators who 
introduce them. 

Senator Gilliland’s address was heard with the 
closest attention and the greatest interest, and at its 
close he was given hearty applause. 


Association Work. 


Following Senator Gilliland, President Weart intro 
duced the next speaker, H. L. Laird, secretary of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Laird has been in association 
work for a great many years, his organization covers 
several states and he is not only thoroughly informed 
in association matters, but he is thoroughly imbued 
with the association spirit. 

While the speaker addressed his remarks especially 
to those who were coal dealers, he treated from many 
angles the subject of codperation through association 
work. Referring to the destructive effects of unre 
stricted competition he declared that the best interests 
of a community were served by having the business 
concerns of that community prosperous. This prin 
ciple, he said, is recognized by the United States 
government itself. For the controller of the currency 
will not issue a charter for another national bank in 
a community in which the financial requirements of the 


population are already met by the national banks in 
existence. 

Touching upon the cost of doing business, Mr. Laird 
cited some of the items of expense that should be 
added to the cost of coal in arriving at a selling price. 
He showed what these items commonly amount to and 
gave a specific instance in which coal dealers were 
selling coal at a gross profit of $1 a ton when the 
actual cost of selling it was $1.15 a ton. 

The speaker quoted freely from editorial utterances 
in the leading publications in substantiation of his 
statements, and was well fortified in every contention 
he made. His address was highly instructive, was 
received with marked attention and at its close the 
speaker was warmly applauded. 


Committee’s Reports. 


At the conclusion of the address by Mr. Laird, 
President Weart called for the reports of. the various 
committees. The first to-report was the committee on 
nominations which named the following for officers 
and directors the coming year: 

President Ii. T. Barber, of Clarion 

Vice president—-F. J. Ward, of Clinton 

Secretary—C. I. Greef, of Eldora, reélected 

Treasurer—C, Moser 

Directors—-D. EK. Baker, of Traetr Charles Finkbine, of 
Des Moines. and W. G. Weart, of Cedar Fall ; 





The report of the nominating committee was ac 
cepted as made and these oflicers declared elected. 
ii. T. Barber, newly elected president, on being 
escorted to the chair, made a brief address in which 
he asked for the hearty coéperation of the members. 
He wanted members to work in securing new members 
and in doing whatever is possible to strengthen the 
organization. 

Resolutions, 

President Barber then called for the report of the 
committee on resolutions, which reported as follows: 

Wuirreas, ‘The Lothman Cypress Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has kindly supplied the beautiful badges for this six 


teenth annual meeting of the Central lowa Retail Lumber 
men’s Association; and 

WHEREAS, It is appropriate that the Central lowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association as a body show its appreciation 
of this favor; be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 
hereby extended the Lothman Cypress Company and to its 
representative at this meeting, M. BE. Griffith 


Arbitration 


WiHeEkbAS, The west coast manufacturers wish to have all 
matters of controversy between them and the retail lumber- 
men of this section submitted to arbitration ; be it 

Resolved, That the member of this association do not 


upprove of compulsory arbitration but are in favor of the 
methods of arbitration recommended in the revised code of 
ethics 


Officers. 
Wuereas, The officers of this association have faithfully 
performed the duties of their respective offices during the 


last year; be it 
Resolved, That the thanks o 
hereby extended to them 


this association be and are 


Lumberman. 

Wierreas, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN kindly sent its 
representative, S. A. Clemons, to this meeting, and as he 
gave us a very interesting and entertaining paper; be it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and also Mr. Clemons its thanks and hearty 
appreciation of the courtesy 

The president next asked for the report of the audit 
ing committee, which responded as follows: 


We vour auditing committe beg leave to report that we 
have examined and audited the books of the secretary and 
treasurer and find them correct in every particular, as we 
believe Respectfully submitted 


W. R. ScnoLrieLp, 
Owen T. Barry, 
Committec 


Following the report of the auditing committee, 
Secretary Greef asked all nonmembers present to 
become members before leaving the hall. 

President Barber then announced that as nothing 
more was to be brought before the association an 
adjournment was in order. The convention then ad 
ourned, 
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LOGGED-OFF LAND ASSOCIATION IN REGULAR MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—At a meeting of the Wash 
ington Logged Off Land Association, held last week in 
this city, the following oflicers were elected for the com 
ing year: J. W. Brown, president; C. O. Elwood, H. D. 
Matthews, and H. K. Benson, vice presidents, and George 
ki. Boss, secretary and treasurer. 

The purposes of this association are to aid in develo} 
ing the agricultural resources of this state, and investi 
gation into the logged off land question, stump pulling, 
reforestation ete. 

J. J. Donnovan, of the Larson Lumber Company, Bel 
lingham, retiring president of the association, delivered 
a very interesting and instructive address, which follows: 

The magnitude of the task before us—-converting 2,500,000 
acres of nonproductive land, encumbered with about forty 
large stumps per acre, into grazing land or homes-—is fully 
realized, 

Not over one-fifth and probably much less should be re 
forested. Properly handled the land is of far more value 
for agricultural purposes than for forestry. That should be 
confined to the hilltops and special tracts where nature has 
made progress in renewing the forest growth. 

Experiments during the last two and one-half years have 
been mainly: 

Virst To remove all stumps and bring the land under 
the plow 

Second To remove only brush and debris, leaving the 
large stumps and, after burning and sowing, using princi 
pally for pasturage. 

Third. In connection with above work to save tar, tur 
pentine, pitch, acetic acid, charcoal and other products of 
commercial value. 

Records of the above work are contained in the sixty-four 
page paimphiet of proceedings of the association, published 
one year ago, and which may be obtained from the sec 
retary Also in bulletin of the observations of Mr. Henry 
fhompson, representing the national government, and we 
hope for bulletins from the state college covering the work 
of W. If. Sparks on charpitting of stumps, which has proved 
cheap and effective in clay soils. 

The effort to substitute for the old, laborious method of 
the man with the hoe, mattock and ax a short cut to 
cleared land has resulted in the trial of many kinds of 
stump pullers and the application of fire smothered, as 
in the charpit process, or fanned by an air blast. Mar- 


velous records are claimed for some of these processes, some 
as low as 25 cents a stump. 

The Lake Whatcom Logging Company stands ready to 
enter into a contract with any firm which can give bond 
for the removal of 5,000 stumps on good ground in an 
easily accessible district and pay $1.25 apiece. ‘This offer 
is made thus publicly as a suflicient answer to the over- 
zealous advocates of insufficiently tried devices. The number 
would be varied to suit the wouldbe contractor, but he must 
pay his labor. 

Wealth in Ten Years. 


The land which produced our enormous trees, the harvest 
of three centuries, will produce annual crops of great value. 
That easiest to secure is hay, and in an ideal dairy country 
the farmer who clears a few acres for the plow may well 
pause and wait for more means and greater demand before 
trying to clear a larger area. 

Ilifteen to twenty dollars an acre will clear, burn and 
sow if the large stumps are left. These do not interfere 
with stock and the land becomes of value immediately. 

Most farmers in the Puget Sound basin who have been 
on the land ten years and attended to business are inde 
pendently wealthy. Strictiy farming land in Skagit county 
brings $250 to $300 an acre and earns all cost and interest 
on this amount. Logged off low lands of like quality sell 
at $60 to $80 an acre; upland at from $5 to $40, depending 
on location. Many a man who failed to find a gold mine in 
Alaska will yet win one in the logged off lands of 
Washington 

As a matter of fact, the man or company who thoroughly 
clears logged off land at an average cost of $1.50 a stump 
over three feet in diameter is doing well. Charpitting, 
where the soil permits, is much cheaper, especially for a 
farmer and his boys who have other work which they can 
do at the same time. 


Methods of Clearing. 





Special gasoline burning arrangements may, perhaps, suc 
ceed, but for larger areas IL have yet to see any values 
realized from the logs and debris or any method superior to 
blasting with a good 20 percent powder, followed by a 
trained clearing crew using a good double drum logging 
engine and the Ashdown self-releasing choker. 

In blasting it was thought that two or three charges 
under one stump, fired by a battery, might give more eco 
nomical results than a single central charge fired by a fuse. 
So far as my observation goes, the only advantage of the 
battery is greater safety for inexperienced men, 

The powder companies have taken interest in the work, 
and several tests will appear fully described by Mr. Thomp 


son’s reports. Lower prices were promised a year ago, but 
the advance in nitrates prevented. 

We have held no meetings as an association since last 
April, but several of our members were appointed on April 
28, 1910, by Gov. M. EK. Hay to coéperate with representa- 
tives of the forest fire association and the conservation 
association in the state forest legislation commission. 

That commission held more than a dozen sessions and 
reported to the governor in November. Its recommendations 
are now before the legislature for action, 

Work of the Commission. 

This commission divided its work among five committees 
The report of that on logged off lands is of especial interest, 
being upproved by the full commission, and I attach it to 
this report in full 

It calls for continuance of the work started by the legis- 
lature of 1908-9 and asks appropriations to be expended 
by the state college at Pullman, $10,000; the state univer- 
sity, $2,000; the state geological board, $5,000, and the 
passage of an act which will simplify the association of 
the owners of these lands in improvement districts. I trust 
these very moderate requests may meet with your approval 
and if so that you will make clear your wishes to the 
legislature. 

Special mention is due to Elmer E. Johnston, of Everett, 
who organized the asgociation; to Joel Shomaker, its first 
president; to Prof. * IX. Benson, of the university; Pro 
fessors Thatcher and Hl. W. Sparks, of the state college: 
to €. O. Elwood, J. W. Brown and Senator Wilson, for 
interest taken, and especially to George E. Boos, our sec 
retary, who, without pay, has done a large amount of pub 
licity and other work of value. 

These logged off lands are the greatest undeveloped re- 
source of western Washington. They should be worth many 
millions of dollars and support several hundred thousand 
people, and it would seem that $17,000 to be expended in 
two years along lines well established and through institu 
tions now in existence is a most moderate request, yet I am 
informed there is strong opposition in the legislature to 
the main item. 

It will be noted that the report of the committee creates 
no new offices. This work should go on. The Ashdown 
choker saves $10 to $15 an acre in clearing. Professor 
Sparks’ work saves many dollars an acre on clay soil lands. 
This association is educational, not commercial, and’ the 
work advised and well started should be carried on by 
the state’s two great educational institutions. 

Meanwhile our organization should be maintained and 
such experiments and records be encouraged as our means 
permit. 








CHICAGO HARDWOOD EXCHANGE IN CONFERENCE. 


Publicity and Local Switching Discussed—Progress Toward Reducing Insurance Rates—Status of Amalgamation of 
Three Associations—Additions to Membership—Expressions From Visitors. 


After a most enjoyable luncheon at the Union League 
Club last Friday noon, President Brown called the 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Ex 
change to order and the secretary ealled the roll and read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. 

Under the head of publicity, Harvey 8S. Hayden, chair 
man of the committee, stated that the booklet had been 
printed and was ready to send out. He called attention 
to the conference of hardwood sales managers, to be held 
at the Auditorium hotel, Thursday, February 23, and 
stated that he thought it would help the trade materially 
if everybody had a representative at the conference. 

Oliver O. Agler, chairman of the trades relation com 
mittee, took up the matter of switching and per diem 
charges in the Chicago territory. He said that no agree 
ment had been reached, but he hoped that this question 
would be settled in a short time. 

The secretary read the following communication from 
ki. Kk. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, to President Brown, looking to a reduction 
im the insurance rate op lumber yards in this city: 


The question of a reduction in the insurance on lumber 
yards in Chicago has been under consideration by our trade 
committee and the Chicago Board of Underwriters for sev 
eral months Mr. Boles, president Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, and the writer took Mr. Glidden, manager, and Mr, 
Goodwillle, inspector of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
over our yards some time ago, for the purpose of acquaint 
ing them with the sliuation and conditions of the different 
yards now as compared with ten years ago, and we are 
leased to note that they acknowledged that a great change 
iad been made in the betterment of conditions, as the yards 
are scattered to such an extent that they are not an exposure 
within themselves. 

Since that time I have had several conferences with Mr. 
Glidden and at the last one I informed him that our trade 
committee desired a meeting with the Board of Underwriters 
to discuss the question of reduction in the present basis of 
until some time in April and, in view of this fact, if a meet 
until some time in April and in view of this fact, if a meet 
ing of our association were called he would be glad to attend 
to explain the insurance situation and would probably make 
some recommendations that might assist us in our contention 
for a reduction. At the last meeting of our board of direc 
tors the above report was made by me and the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this insurance matter be referred to 
the trade committee with full power to act in arranging 
such a meeting at an early date and that they be re- 
quested to endeavor to secure the coéperation of the 
members of the Chicago Hardwood Exchange who are 
yard dealers and the millmen's association. 

It was the sense of the meeting that a noon lunch be 
served with Mr. Glidden present to talk on insurance, | 
have communicated with Mr. Glidden and he informs me 
that he would be pleased to attend the lunch any day after 
February 22. I would be glad if you would present this 
proposition to your meeting on Friday and advise me as to 
whether those of your members that are yard dealers would 
attend, as it is our desire to have as large a meeting as 
possible. When date is definitely arranged, will advise you. 

President Brown called on Herman H. Hettler, a mem 
ber of the exchange and also-a member of the Lumber 
men’s association, for a few remarks on insurance mat- 
ters. Mr, Ilettler went into the question at length, and 
stated that members all knew insurance rates were not 


fixed by accident. He said a number of years ago his 


concern had’ a reduction from $1.50 to $1.25 and about 
two years ago had it further reduced to $1. He thought 
the question to be threshed out was one for the good of 
all and that statistics showed the rate to be tooshigh. He 
spoke of the mutual one price insurance in the smaller 
towns, and stated that if the associations met with Mr. 


. 


Glidden, the inspector of the Chicago Board of Under 
writers, and talked matters over in a businesslike way, he 
would not be surprised if the rates could be reduced 25 
percent. He was highly in favor of a joint meeting and 
thought nothing but good could redound from it. The 
motion to meet with the Lumbermen’s association was 
carried. 

Joseph Dion, chairman of the membership committee, 
reported five new applications, as follows: W. T. Hand 
& Co., W. Hl. Spear Company, Frank I. Abbott, Messen 
ger Lumber Company and W. B, Crane & Co., who were 
declared elected, 

President Brown then called on G, I’. Kerns, chairman 
of the special committee on stocks, for his report. Mr. 
Kerns stated that there had been one meeting and that 
the idea if worked out would be of great value to the 
exchange. He thought there would be some expense at 
tached in getting out circulars and other printed matter, 
calling the membership’s attention to the surplus of stock 
held by the members. On motion of Mr. Agler the report 
was turned to the committee for further consideration. 

Upon the question of consolidating the three associa- 
tions in Chicago under one head President Brown said 
that it had been the aim since the installation of the pres 
ent officers to carry out the wishes of the exchange and at 
all times to look out for its welfare as well as to move 
forward. With this end in view a committee had been 
appointed over a year ago to meet with committees,from 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. These committees 
after much thought had prepared a tentative report. He 
said that when this matter first came up and was talked 
over in the exchange he found that the membership had 
resolved itself into three sections: those in favor, those 
opposed to the movement and those who were undeci‘led. 
In- selecting the committee of three he had taken one 
from each faction. He then called on FI. B. MeMullen, 
chairman of the committee, for his report, which was 
practically the same as that given by EH. A. Thornton at 
the meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which report will be found on page 57 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS February 18 issue. 

This report engendered much discussion for and against 
the proposition, in which Messrs. Hettler, MeLeod, Thorn 
ton, Dion, Trainer, Dodge, Hayden, Agler, Mitchell, 
Schmechel, Bennett, McMullen, Skeele, Cross and Buker 
participated. On motion of Mr. MeLeod the matter was 
referred to the board of managers for consideration, the 
board to call a special meeting if it saw: fit, or make its 
report at the next regular meeting. 

As the next meeting will be the annual the Chair 
appointed a nominating committee, composed of H. S. 
Hayden, J. L. Lane and Joseph Dion, to present the 
names of members who would become the officers for the 
ensuing year. 

President Brown stated that no course dinner would 
be complete without dessert, that the exchange had all 
kinds of heavy stuff and he would call on some of the 
‘* foreigners’? who were present for a few remarks. ‘‘ We 
have in our midst a gentleman from St. Louis, BHdward 
Scott, a member of the Thomas FE. Powe Lumber Coin- 
pany, of that city,’’ he said. 

Mr. Scott thought that conditions were improving, but 
it was the same old market, the buyers believing that the 





prices were too high and the seller that they were too low 
Ile complimented the exchange on its good work, 

W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., had listened with 
interest to the discussions and he was glad to see the 
members not afraid to speak out at meetings. ‘When 
you say what you think you have at least the respect of 
the man with whom you disagree, but that man who, 
being afraid to say anything in meeting but after the 
meeting had adjourned criticised the proceeding, I con- 
sider a poor member.’’ fis firm was at one time a 
member of the exchange; he did not believe that he had 
had an invitation to attend the meeting, but just heard 
there was to be a meeting and came along. He was glad 
he had done so, and he told the members they could resi 
assured that if W. TH. Russe was in Chicago he also would 
be present. He mentioned the conference of the hard 
wood lumber sales managers, and believed there was room 
for such an organization. ‘*We have heard nothing but 
volume of business for the last three years, prices having 
been lost sight of altogether. If sales managers could 
find a way whereby manufacturers could get a dollar a 
thousand more for their product everybody would 1} 
making a little money instead of barely breaking even. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Attendance. 


I’. M. Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Company. 

S. C. Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Company. 

G. H. Bulgrin, Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Company 

James C. Cowen, Schultz Bros. & Cowen. 

John J. Cochran, John J. Cochran, incorporated. 

Il. B. Darlington, AMerRIcAN LUMBERMAN, 

Kdmond FE. Dodge, EK. I’. Dodge & A. S. Appleby. 

George Il). Griffith, George D. Griffith & Co. 

@. Y. Hamilton, Lumber Shippers’ Storage & Commission 
Company, 

John 'T, Hansen, John Hansen Lumber Company. 

Harvey S. Hayden, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company. 

Iterman H, Hettler, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company 

f. Kk. Hooper, Chicago Lumbermen’s Association. 

G. I. Kerns, Kerns-Utley Lumber Company. 

W. D. Kimball, Kimball-Sullivan Lumber Company 

A. C. Knechtel, C. G. Marsh & Co. 

Il. H. MeLaughlin, McLaughlin Lumber Company. 

Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Company. 

R. Maisey, Maisey & Dion Lumber Company. 

I’, R. Masten, G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 

KF. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber ¢ 

Milton Miller, Christiansen Lumber Company. 

G. H. Ostrander, D. K. Jeffris & Co. 

Kk. J. Pike, Pike-Dial Lumber Company. 

Charles C. Robinson, White Bros. Lumber Company, 

W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, Memphis, ‘Tenn 

A. Hi. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 

Alfred R. Schmechel, Empire Lumber Company. 

A. Il, Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company. 

William C. Schreiber, Herman H, Hettler Lumber Compan) 

Edward Scott, Thomas BE. rowe Lumber Company. 

A. J. Shutts, Messinger Ilardwood Lumber Company. 

Edward KE. Skeele, Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company 

Louis A+ Smith, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 

rf. B. Sprague, F. B. Sprague Lumber Company. 

L. KE. Starr, The Starr Lumber Company. 

A. J. Stinson, Vike-Dial Lumber Company. 

R. D. Sullivan, Kimball-Sullivan Lumber Company. 

A. J. Stumpf, Konzen, Stumpf & Schafer Lumber Compa 

George R, Thamer 


) 





, Empire Lumber Company. 

Ek. A, Thornton, FE. A. Thornton Lumber Company, 

J. S. Trainer, Trainer Bros., Lumber Company. 

W. FE. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lumber Company, , 
I. ¢. Van Norstrand, United States Lumber & Cotton C 






Vaul Schmechel. O. O. Agler, Upham & Agler. 
i. H. Klann. I’, L. Brown, Crandall & Brow! 
S. P. C. Hostler 0. F. Crane, W. B. Crane & © 


S. ). 
William A, Eager A. 'lT. Hand, A. 'T. Hand & Co 


H. R,. Foster. Cc. Y. Marsh, C. Y. Marsh & ‘ 
Cc. L. Cross. J. S. Warren, Memphis, Tenn 
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ILLINOIS RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Details of the Concluding Session—Sentiment of Sister Associations—An Enlightening “Round Table’’—Tribute to a 
Faithful Secretary—Some Ringing Resolutions——Officers for the New Fiscal Year. 


Last week’s report of the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Llinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association covered only the sessions of Wednesday and 
Thursday. ‘The report of the Friday session is given 
below: . 

The Paddock quartet sang ‘‘Sweet and Low’ 
sponded to applause with an encore. 

The Chair announced that the total registration up to 
10 o’clock Friday morning was 818, or much the largest 
in the history of the association. 

S. A. Holeomb was then introduced and favored the 
gathering with a dialect poem which was heartily en- 
cored and he responded with another of his poetical 
productions describing a lumberyard courtship. 

Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of the Southwestern asso 
ciation, was then called forth and made an excellent talk 
on association work. The subject which he chose was 
‘* Association Membership’’ and he said regarding it, ia 
part: 


> and re- 


Mr. Hotchkiss, whom you know as well or better than I 
do, has given many years of his life, his intelligence and 
his experience to the upbuilding of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and I believe he will agree with me that 
one of his greatest disappointments in his work is that he 
has not been able to secure a greater number of members in 
Illinois. I think that every secretary and every association 
worker throughout the United States feels that same dis- 
appointment. ‘There are a lot of dealers in any given terri- 
tory who are not members of the association. I think that 
I can safely say that the reason there are not more members 
in Illinois and more members in Missouri and in Kansas 
and in lowa and in Michigan and in various associations is 
that the members who have been in the association for years 
do not take the proper interest or, to be more explicit, do 
not get out and work hard enough to induce other dealers 
to come into the association. Most members feel that when 
they pay their dues they have done their duty. That is the 
smallest part of their duty. John W. Barry in his excellent 
address on the cost of doing business put down a number 
of rules for fixed expenses, and the first one is dues to the 
association. Mr. Barry has been identified with association 
work for fifteen or twenty years. As to any given state 
association, | know and Mr. Hotchkiss knows and Mr. 
Ilolden knows that the perpetuation of the retail association 
means the perpetuation of the retail lumber business, and 
that without it the dealers would have a hard row to hoe, 
and that if the association were disbanded or disorganized 
it would be a matter of a very short time until the retail 
vards were diminished and finally, instead of having in 
Illinois over 1,300 retail lumber yards in all of the cities 
and village of any importance the lumber yards would be 
concentrated in a few of the large centers controlled by a 
few gigantic corporations who could thereby maintain ex- 
orbitant prices and make lots of money; but the small dealer 
would be out of business. 

Now you men here have made a fairly comfortable living. 
Some of you have made considerable money, but you want 
to perpetuate your business and leave it to your children, 
and as I said before, and will repeat it, | am confidently 
convinced that if it were not for the retail associations of 
Illinois and Missouri and Kansas and Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska and the states to the east of you, all cojperating and 
rendering their influence, it would be a matter of only a 
short time until the retail lumber business, especially in 
the small towns, would be very thoroughly demoralized and 
many of you would have to turn to other vocations for a 
livelihood. 

Difficulties in Recruiting Membership. 

Now the association must show an increase. If you stand 
still the elements which are against you will say that the 
association is no longer effective, and if you lose membership 
that point will be brought out all the more clearly. Now it 
does not matter how good a talker the secretary is he can 
not have the effect on a dealer that another dealer would 
have. When he makes a talk for membership and speaks of 
the value and importance of the association, if they are 
largely convinced there is no trouble in getting their applica- 
tions, but if not fully imbued with the idea they wilt say 
“That is his story and he is getting paid for getting this 
membership.” His argument would not have the effect of 
that of a retail dealer who would say to a brother dealer 
the same thing, even though he could not say it as fully 
and cleverly as Mr. Llotchkiss could. » 4@ ; 

You have, according to Mr. Saley’s count, over 1,300 retail 
yards in Illinois. You have 670 members. ‘That is a good 
showing. You ought to have a thousand. We will say that 
there are 100 or more of the 1,300 that are not eligible, 
because while they are listed as dealers they do not carry 
the necessary amount of stock. Then there are perhaps a 
hundred or more that are willing to allow their fellows to 
bear all the association burdens because they know that they 
vet the indirect benefit anyhow, and you can count them off 
as not proper material to work on, but I venture to say 
there are a thousand yards operated by men who might be 
convinced that the retail lumber association is of great im 
portance and value to them. The fact of the matter is that 
many of those dealers have not had those principles driven 
into them hard enough to make them come in and help you 
out. 

Strength in Numbers. 


Every increase in the membership in this association helps 


you just as mych as the other fellow. The dues are too 
small in any association to carry on every phase of the 
work as successfully as it should be; and every member you 


get means that much more money to the association funds 
to carry on additional necessary work which can not be 
undertaken at the present time. ‘This condition is not pe 
culiar to Illinois. It is general with practically every asso 
ciation in the country. Not only that, but you are much 
stronger as a moral influence with S00 members than you 
are with 600, and you would be practically invincible if 
you had 1,000 members which would embrace practically 
all of the yards operated by wideawake lumbermen in Illinois. 
It does not seem to me that it would take very much effort 
for any dealer to induce a reasonable competitor who is not 
a member of the association to come in and join; and I 
want to say to you right here that any one of you can do 
more work than your secretary, no matter how efficient he 
may be. Mr. Jones, who is evidently slated to take the place of 
active secretary, while | understand Mr. Hotchkiss will con- 
tinue to act in an advisory capacity, is an aggressive man, a 
deep thinker, experienced and interested in association work. 
I know that he is going to do everything he possibly can to 
build up this association, and that your officers and directors 
will do the same thing, but they are only a few of the many. 
There are lots of dealers who pay dues, but they do not come 
to the meetings, and therefore they do not feel the interest 
in the association that you do who are here and who derive 
benefit from the different talks that are made that are helpful 
to you. You know that this is a great work. You also 
know that the fellow on the outside ought to come in and 
help toward it. If every one of you will try to get some 
competitor in your territory to come in there is no question 
whatever but that at the end of 1911 or by the time your 


next meeting is called you ought to have an increase of 
possibly 300 members. 

The speaker referred to members of the association 
who, through their own fault, do not get the benefits 
of the organization; to the intelligent use by members of 
the secretary’s office; to the results of personal solicita- 
tion of membership among those outside the association, 
and prophesied a membership of 800 for the Llinois 
association within the coming fiscal year. 

Kdmund Goedde, president of the Southern Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was then introduced and 
said a few words regarding the number and character 
of its members, and was followed by Miss Olive Kackley, 
who entertained the audience. 


From Southern Illinois. 

The Chair introduced Charles T. Wade, of I arina, 
former president of the Southern Illinois association, 
who was hailed with applause when he said significantly 
that he came from that part of the state known as Ngypt. 
He said, however, that this term was often used as a 
term of reproach, which was far from its real meaning. 
He claimed that it had its origin in a time of famine in 
Illinois years ago when the residents of the northern 
part of the state had to come to the southern part of the 
state for their grain, much as was the case in the Egypt 
of centuries ago. 

m : 

lhe speaker continued: 

, Now, gentlemen, we would like to have you attend our 
Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Convention. [{Applause. ] 

The only way that we can get the good out of these con- 
ventions is to get acquainted with each other, and work by 
the Golden Rule, and I sometimes think that you northern 
people are hardly as sociable as you should be. It seems 
hard to get acquainted with some of you. Down there we 
all work together like brothers and I sometimes think that 
we get more good out of our little meeting than we do out 
of the state conventions, because they all take a part in it, 
and here a few do the talking and the rest of you sit down. 
Mr. Paddock and a number of the brothers come down there 
and visit us and we are glad to have them and a number 
of our members, and we have got quite a bunch from Egypt 
here now. Our next convention will be held at Cairo, and 
I give you now a cordial invitation to attend, and I will 
insure you one of the best times that you ever had in 
your life. 

Sentiment of Missouri. 


Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, was introduced by the 
Chair as one of the newly elected directors of the South- 
western association, He said in his opening remarks 
that, coming from the outside territory to address this 
convention, in view of the many able speakers which they 
had inside of their own ranks, he felt much like the 
small keeper of a clothing store who came down to his 
store one rainy morning in a rather grouchy humor and 
began opening his mail. His one assistant who acted 
as clerk and porter and general factotum spoke to him 
and the following conversation ensued: 

“Good morning, Mr. Friedman.” 

“Good morning.” 

“Very bad weather this morning.” 

No answer. 

“I think, Mr. Friedman, we will have some rain today.” 

“What is that? ‘We will have some rain? 1 will 
have some rain. Since when are you a partner in my 
business 7" 

In St. Louis we are governed by different conditions than 
prevail in retail territory generally, but we are all strongl 
for association work and ought to better our trade condl- 
tions through it. I have therefore been encouraged to say 
something on this association work. 

Lumbermen have been in a way the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the country, and when you see the drift of 
civilization it is always where the forests have been. If 
we wanted to go clear back we could claim Abraham Lincoln 
as a lumberman. He was a rail splitter. It is true that 
conditions were primitive then and he did not have to trim 
his rails to 16 feet within one-quarter inch, and it did not 
matter whether the hearts were boxed in them. 

I am going to talk a little shop and tell about the drift 
of association work. Association work must be built out 
of yourself. You are the association. You should not wait 
for the association to get after you, but ought to get after 
the association in whatever needs to be done. ; ; 

In St. Louis today we have something like thirty firms 
that we call parent yards, some of these concerns having 
four or five branch yards, and some only one yard. Years 
ago we thought that there had to be something done and 
we had occasional meetings, but the strength of our organi- 
zation was first developed when we had some labor trouble 
where .the lumber dealers had to get together in order to 
cope with it. We thought that we had just as much right 
to vet together as any other line of business and that they 
were working along certain lines that we ought to adopt. 
We used to get an old dingy frame building for our office 
and were afraid to have anybody see two or three of us 
going down the street together, but it has got so now 
that we do not care for that and we maintain offices right 
in the business district, and have grown to be a strong 
organization. 

The speaker went on to say that with them the matter 
of credit had been an important one and that their 
association had centered largely upon that at the outset, 
and told a rather amusing illustrative instance of his 
own experience, 

Handling Credits. 

The speaker described the credit system in use in St. 
Louis, whereby the credit information which any yard 
has regarding any given purchaser may be secured by 
the secretary of the association for use by any other 
member at any time. It was necessary to build up the 
present free system of credit interchange by overcoming 
the reluctance which formerly existed where a customer 
was buying freely to give the proper credit information 
upon request. A reply might be made that they were not 
selling him and did not know much about him. The 
competitor asking for the credit information would 
thereupon inform the secretary that the first firm was 
delivering lumber to certain specified jobs for the cus- 
tomer. The next time that this firm itself desired credit 


information this fact would be put up to it in such a 
way that in time all of the yards have come to a point 
where they are perfectly willing to give any possible in- 
formation at any time, even to showing the ledger 
account, giving the amount of purchases and the dates 
when paid for. This credit system proves very valuable 
in a center like St. Louis, as this prevents a man who 
is entitled to only $200 credit from receiving that amount 
of credit at each yard and thus piling up more debts 
than he can meet within a reasonable length of time. 

While this system of credit was the beginning of 
association work in St. Louis it today, of course, em- 
braces practically every association feature that is used 
elsewhere. The speaker said that the previous day the 
association was represented before the Missouri legis- 
lature by a delegation on matters relating to the lien 
law. He said that no association member should expect 
the association to make money for him in return for the 
dues which he pays it. The purpose of the association 
is to afford an avenue of information and of codpera- 
tion through which the dealer will be enabled to make 
money for himself, and the dealer himself ought to be 
strong enough to do this and to be able himself to 
utilize in a profitable way the ideas which come to him 
from association membership. 

Mr. Seidel said that besides the interecommunication of 
ideas through visitors at the different association meet- 
ings he believed there should also be some form of na- 
tional organization by which the different associations 
would be held more closely in touch with each other. He 
dwelt upon the importance of the retailer as a distrib- 
uter for the manufacturers’ products. He believed that 
in time the manufacturer would be willing to recognize 
the retailer as an important feature in the lumber busi- 
ness—to such an extent that he would call upon the 
retailers for assistance in certain matters connected with 
manufacture and merchandising. In this connection 
he referred to the attempt of the Pacific Coast manu- 
facturers to introduce odd lengths in lumber and how this 
effort did not succeed because from a retailing stand- 
point it was impractical. If in this instance the man 
ufacturers had consulted the retailers before attempting 
such an unwise procedure they would have been saved 
the humiliation of defeat in it. He referred to mail 
order house competition and stated that the retailer ought 
to be shrewd enough and sharp enough to be able to take 
care of his own business against any competition. “He 
was glad to see that the Llinois retailers were such a 
live ‘‘bunch.’’ As a new director of the Southwestern 
association he had to help take care of a family of 1,850 
members, The strength of an association does not lie, 
however, so much in the number of its members as in 
their enthusiasm. He closed by expressing his regrets 
that he was not a lumber dealer in Illinois as well as in 
Missouri. 


Attitude of the Builders’ Supply Association. 


James W. Wardrop, secretary of the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, was introduced as the next 
speaker, the subject of his address, as set on the program, 
being ‘‘ Builders’ Supplies.??’ Mr. Wardrop stated that 
he appeared at this meeting with instructions from the 
Secretaries’ National Executive Committee to pay its 
respect to George W. Hotchkiss. He felt that if his 
own convention measured up to that of the Illinois Lum 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association in attend- 
ance or in enthusiasm he would be very pleased, and he 
extended an invitation to any of those present to remain 
over for the following week to attend its sessions. He 
continued : 


If I can add one successful word as a contribution to 
this convention I want to do so. I belleve that there is 
nothing along the practical lines of local and state associa- 
tion work that has not been sald hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of times during the convention season which has 
just closed. All the ideas have been forcibly and beautifully 
presented to the men in the several associations. When it 
comes to retail work, however, | would like to call your 
attention to the fact that there is nothing like a focal 
association when it comes to getting after the retailer. The 
local association comes closer to the bank account and the 
cash drawer of any retailer, regardless of his business. The 
state association also is the only place 1 know of where 
you can have the accumulated energy and enterprise of the 
local associations. I doubt if there is anything that can 
take its place; surely not in the larger things of the state. 
I find, however, that in your business certain states have 
come together: the Southwestern association is an accumula 
tion of states, I think four. The Northwestern is an accumu- 
lation of four. The far West combines six. The idea at the 
Indiana convention was the tristate idea—Michigan, Indiana 
and Obio—but I want to say to you in all earnestness 
and seriousness, not as a criticism, that every argument 
in favor of two or more states getting closer together and 
better acquainted and more unified, every argument that 
was ever used for a tristate or for four states or for six 
states joining together, or two states, if you please, Is a 
stronger argument for a getting together of the nation of 
associations. [Applause.] 

The attack on the retailer is not an attack on the lumber 
business, although I understand that you have been in- 
vestigated. There is no attack against the National associa- 
tion in any state. There is no attack by our government 
or by anyone else against any other line which is organized— 
grocers, butchers, bakers, hardware; there is no single at- 
tack by anyone against any trade; but there is a general 
attack, and while I am not getting paid for doing this little 
bit of advertising I advise every man to read this week's 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, where there are six 
or seven columns on the retail question. There is an attack 
being made directly on the retailers of the United States. 
The high cost of living is charged to you, and the article 
tries to show that in a great many lines the’ wholesaler 
and the railroads get 1 percent and that you gentlemen 
are getting 38 to 50 percent. It does not take long to con- 
vince the consumer who is trying to sell his own product 
at a big price that such an attack is right. If that propos!- 
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tion is correct I want to ask you how any local association 
can grapple with it. I want to ask you how any state 
association can grapple with it. 

The speaker then referred to a movement on the part 
of the hardware people in Pennsylvania to join together 
for cobjperative buying in large lots, being thus able to 
meet mail order competition, being able through this 
cobperative movement to buy as cheaply and, therefore, 
to sell as cheaply. The speaker continued: 

There is a movement being started in this city of the 
retailers of the United States getting together in what Mr. 
Holmes is pleased to call an “On to Washington movement.” 
There is a lot of work to be done before you can go on 
to Washington. I have appeared once or twice before House 
and Senate committees and I know how long we as retailers 
could last before any committee when they got to ques- 
tioning us. : 

Along with the local associations which must take in 
all the local retailers we must have, second, the state asso- 
clation for state work. For some specified services such 
as insurance etc. two or three states might be stronger than 
a single state association, but I do stand upon the state 
association because that is where the power and influence 
can be brought in state affairs. You can’t take in two 
states when you go down to the capital of Illinois, because 
only residents of this state would have any standing there 
on state matters. * * * 

The speaker paid his respects to various secretaries 
of retail associations and to the work those organiza 
tions were doing, related details of coéperative work be 
tween various states and declared that no one need fear 
opposition of the law against such organizations or the 
organization which he was addressing. 


After Strange Gods. 


Secretary Hotchkiss announced that it had been sug- 
gested that a ‘‘round table’’ be held and the subject 
suggested was ‘‘Where Did You Drop Your Money?’’ 


He thought that nearly everyone present had had some | 


experience with a side line or an outside business ven 
ture which had proved unprofitable and he announced 
that after the Paddock quartet had given another selec- 
tion President Holden would start the round table by 
giving an experience of his own in that direction. 

The Paddock quartet then, by request, repeated a num- 
ber which it had given the previous day—‘‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.’’ 

President Holden stated that rumors had been current 
that he had dropped a considerable amount of money 
in the circus business and he was going to tell the story 
of it with the understanding that it would be considered 
confidential by his hearers. Ile was not going to tell 
the amount, but it would have been enough for his wife 
and himself to take a nice little trip to Europe. Cir 
cumstances brought about the necessity of taking a 
chattel mortgage on a circus which included two ele 
phants, five camels, five lions, a tiger or two, 100 head 
of horses and everything else necessary to make a first 
class circus. At the time it was necessary to foreclose 
on the mortgage the circus was in another state. -This 
was done and the cireus was brought up to Danville 
and established there in winter quarters. One of the 
elephants in the circus was vicious and had killed fou 
or five trainers and there was only one man who was 
able to manage him. MWe had been receiving $60 a 
month, but said that he would not stay longer and run 
the risk of being killed unless his salary was advanced 
to $100 a month, which was granted to him. Some time 
after this, the speaker said, this trainer was killed by the 
elephant. It required a ton of hay a day to feed the 
eiephants and the horses and their first experience in run- 
ning a circus in winter quarters was when the keeper 
put in an urgent call for more hay. They went to a 
neighboring farmer and purchased a 15-ton stack of hay 
at $12 a ton and were on Easy street for a week or so on 
the hay question. It was necessary also to kill a horse about 
every day as food for the lions and tigers. Altogether, 
his experience with the circus was to the effect that if 
you can find a good cireus that is worth at least $150,- 
000 you are not justified in making a loan of $25 on 
the security. Mr. Holden’s experience with the circus 
lasted only about two months, when a lithograph firm 
disputed his claim to the cireus and replevined it and 
took possession of it. The experience was a very expen- 
sive one for Mr. Holden and yet in his recital of it he 
showed that he was not unappreciative of its laughable 
points. ; 

The Ailure of Feed and Cement. 


Charles W. Hall, of Sandoval, next called upon, said 
that their side line had been the hay and grain business. 
They had never invested in any merry-go-rounds or in 
cireus propositions and he would try to take Mr. Holden’s 
advice and steer clear of that sort of auxiliary to the 
lumber business. At one of the speaker’s yards so much 
hay and grain was sold that it was hard to tell whether 
the hay and grain business or the lumber business was 
the side line. At both yards a full line of builders’ 
hardware is carried and the speaker’s experience was that 
if properly handled it was very profitable. It does not 
require a great investment and helps very materially 
in paying the running expenses. He believed that all 
dealers, especially in small towns, would find builders’ 
hardware and building supplies directly connected with 
building construction a profitable line in connection with 
lumber. Another side line which they handled and which 
they found made extremely good money was the manu- 
facture of cement blocks. At the Sandoval yard one man 
gives his entire time to the cement block manufacture. 
These blocks can be sold much cheaper than brick and 
with a handsome profit in manufacture. It is sometimes 
said that cement blocks do not pay, but the speaker 
knew they did in his ease because very accurate accounts 
were kept, and he did not understand why more dealers 
did not take up this line in locations where there was 
at the present time no cement block manufacturer. 


Secretary Hotchkiss—Mr. Reber, do I 
78. se _— pipe as a side line? ee 
T. D. Reber—I do not know as I have got anything to 
say. I tried quite hard to get Interested in g zine thine, but 
as yet we are still “sinking” in {t. [Laugbter.] I have been 


engaged in the lumber trade for twenty-two years and di- 
rectly and indirectly with a whole lot of other things. I 
am just about beginning to realize that at my age if I cut 
out the side lines and attend strictly to the lumber business 
I will absolutely be able to buy dresses for my wife and 
babies. 

I have been connected with the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association as a director and as a member for a long time 
and it grieves me very much when I am told that Mr. Hotch- 
kiss is about to relinquish the reins of office, but I am glad 
to know that a successor bas been chosen who is well 
trained and who will follow closely in the footsteps of one 
of the wisest, if not the very wisest men, who has ever 
been connected in this age with the lumber trade. [Applause. ] 

It is true that other propositions are peesemnee to the 
lumbermen because the lumbermen are considered to be easy 
marks, but if the same energy of effort is applied to our 
direct interest as we sometimes give to our outside interests, 
I am satisfied that the lumbermen will get along all right. 


Rubber, Broom Corn and Eggs as Side Lines. 


The secretary called upon T. P. Bermingham to tell 
of his experience with a rubber plantation. Mr. Berming- 
ham denied the allegation and thought that if he had 
been foolish enough to invest in rubber he would be worse 
off than Mr. Reber, because he had no doubt that in Mr. 
Reber’s case there was plenty of what he was looking 
for in the ground if he could only find it. The speaker 
believed that close attention to business with which one 
was best acquainted was always the most profitable pro- 
ceeding, and he recited the incident of a traveling man, 
very successful on the road, who attempted to run a 
retail lumber business. Some time afterward he again 
appeared in Mr. Bermingham’s office looking for lumber 
orders and upon being asked why he was out of the 
retail lumber business said it was because he extended 
too much eredit. We had taken notes for the accounts, 
but some of them were time notes and the others were for 
eternity, and he hadn’t collected on the latter kind 
as yet. 

Secretary Hotchkiss, who was conducting the round 
table, then called upon a man from the broom corn coun- 
try, Joseph Paddock. Mr. Paddock said that the seere- 
tary’s reference to the broom corn country was probably 
intended as a sly rub at him on account of the fact 
that his firm had been compelled to take some broom corn 
on a debt. At that time it was worth $120 a ton, but 
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after paying storage on it for about three months the 
price is now $75 or $80, and instead of holding it for 
a raise over $120, as was their intention when they ac- 
quired it, they would be glad now to sell it if it ever 
goes back again to the $120 price. Another experience 
was in the ice and cold storage business, where it was 
very easy to figure out a profit on buying eggs at 8 
or 10 cents in the spring and holding them for 30 or 40 
cents, and buying butter at 18 or 20 cents a pound and 
holding it for a similar advance during the winter when 
the cows were all dry. It was very easy in this way to 
figure out a profit of $3,600 on a thousand cases of eggs 
purchased in April. When it came time to sell the 
eggs in December, however, the price was just about 
where it was when they were purchased and a very large 
percentage of the eggs were found to have spoiled. The 
faith of the investors was then concentrated on the but- 
ter, which was still being held in storage, but when the 
time came when the cows should have been dry and the 
mereury toward the bottom of the bulb, the weather 
was very warm and the cows were giving nearly as much 
milk as they were in June, and the investment in butter 
under these circumstances was also disastrous. They 
thought they could not hold the butter any longer anid 
shipped it to a reliable commission house in Philadel- 
phia. A few days later came a severe blizzard and they 
wired to the Philadelphia commission house to advance 
the price on the butter which had been shipped and 
received back a telegram stating that it had been sold 
the day before at 19 cents. The speaker concluded that 
while profits in the lumber business were not what they 
ought to be as compared with some other lines of busi- 
ness, by the experience of lumbermen in attempting to 
follow them, the lumber business might by comparison 
be considered to be all right. 


Disasters in Poultry and Bricks. 


Secretary Hotchkiss stated that some of the experiences 
related had given him the suggestion of getting a man 
named Wallingford to come up and make those assem- 
bled a business proposition. However, he had not done 
this but at this time he would call for Brother Davidson, 


who he understood had led a checkered career and had 
some reputation as a ready speculator, [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. Davidson said that Mr. Paddock’s experiences in 
the butter and egg business reminded him of a poultry 
investment which he made as a lad of 16 or 18, with an 
incubator. He took his mother into his confidence and 
persuaded her to relinquish a part of the smoke house 
to him, started his incubator and felt very sorry for the 
rest of the people who were not going to raise chickens, 
because you can figure out very big profits in the chicken 
business. His experience, however, with the incubator 
led him early to the somewhat pessimistic belief that 
while figures will not lie, liars will sometimes figure. Hav 
ing started out thus early he had to a large extent 
kept up his experiences in speculative enterprises. In the 
brick business, for instance, it was very easy to figure 
out profits in their manufacture at $3.50 a thousand 
with a given cost of manufacture and a given cost of coal 
for fuel. As a general thing, however, it is best for 
the lumberman to stick to the lumber business.. Certain 
side lines naturally associate themselves with the sale 
of Jumbery, such as builders’ hardware, which he has found 
profitable, but he did not regard the handling of paint 
as profitable, because of the character of the accounts 
which the sale of paint produces. 


Stocks, Gold Mines and Planing Mills. 


Met L. Saley—-I can not keep my seat. I believe with 
Mr. Davidson that every man in this room has at some 
time handled a side line of that character. believe, too, 
from what Mr. Bermingham has said that he himself is 
interested in zinc. I have had some experiences myself. My 
first experience was on the board of trade. I am going to 
tell a little history that has never been related before. Sev- 
eral of us got together and one gentleman said he knew of 
a clairvoyant out in Nebraska. [Laughter and applause. |] 
The proposition was to bring her here and get her to read 
the market. We brought her in but she did not read the 
market and she became so discouraged that the darned 
woman took poison and attempted to commit suicide and 
we came very near having a dead woman on our hands. 
Later on I had a little experience with a gold mine out in 
Montana. We thought that we had the world by the tail, 
as the expression is, and a little bunch of us put $32,000 
in that hole in the ground and never took one nickel out 
of it. Then, in common with Mr. Davidson, I tried chickens 
and, as he said, you can get rich quicker on paper in the 
chicken business than in any other business. And _ then 
after all these experiences | suppose you all wonder why 
I am able to wear diamonds. [Laughter and applause.] 

Charles D. Rourke-—They have not any of them got on to 
the good scheme yet. If you want a side line that will 
figure out on paper that will beat chickens or gold bricks 
or anything else, why, just start in the planing mill busi 
ness. [Laughter and applause.}| When we went to Urbana 
we inherited a little planing mill, and we rebuilt the mill 
after we bought it, and we have got now about twenty-two 
machines in it. You have heard the funny story about the 
tail wagging the dog. ‘This tail wags the dog, but it is not 
funny. My advice to you if you want to run a planing mill 
is not to get more than three machines and be sure that 
the motor that runs those is out of order half the time, and 
you may make some money. 


Committee Reports. 

The report of the auditors, W. T. Boston and H, D. 
Osgood, was then presented, approving the books of the 
treasurer, showing receipts to have been $6,564.50, total 
disbursements $6,465.07, net cash balance $99.43; col 
lectible accounts on the books the first of February, $760, 
making a net surplus at the present time in cash and 
accounts of $859.43. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was called 
for and W. FE: Stevens stated that before giving the 
routine report of the committee on resolutions he woul: 
call upon W. H. Hunter to report to the meeting as chair 
man of a special committee. 


W. H. Hunter—-Brother lumbermen, I can hardiy tell you 
how this committee came to be formed, but it was assigned 
for a special duty, and it is certainly a great pleasure to 
ine to make a report on it. It is nineteen years this annual 
session since I stepped into the first convention hall of a 
retail lumber dealers’ convention in Illinois. I came among 
them as an entire stranger. I do not remember that there 
was a single face among the lumber dealers of Illinois whom 
I knew or possibly had ever seen before in that convention, 
but I can recall now a number of lumbermen with whom | 
formed an acquaintance during the two days’ sessions and 
this acquaintance extended for a number of years. Some 
of them have passed over and some are still among us. I! 
ean recall the face of one who I am sure was there that 
day, and who is present here today—yes, I know of two 
One is J. W. Sipher and the other is a gentleman who | 
think this association will honor itself and him by electing 
him as president of the association the coming year, Mr 
Ed Cheaney. * * * JI am to offer to you in the name 
of this special committee a resolution and a recommendation 
for your consideration, and I will now read what we have 
to offer: 

Resolved, That is it with sincere regret we learn that 
advancing years and failing health have so impaired th: 
physical vigor and activity of our esteemed secretary, 
George W. Hotchkiss, that he feels it incumbent on him 
to retire from the active and arduous duties of the offic 
and to seek in a more quiet employment that rest his hith 
erto increasing efforts in behalf of this association hav 
so well merited; it is therefore with extreme gratification 
we receive the announcement that the board of directors 
have determined to yet avail themselves of the rich ex 
verience, profound judgment, and impartial fairness, whicli 
1ave so richly characterized his official actions in the past 
in conducting our business, by retaining his services to the 
retailers of Illinois and the nation by electing him to thi 
office of secretary emeritus to the end that we may yet 
be guided by that good strong common sense judgment that 
has made for us such an enviable position among the lum 
ber associations of the United States. 

Resolved further, That we unhesitatingly endorse the 
action of the board in such deserved recognition of M1! 
Hotchkiss’s services, and hereby ratify the same. 

7 HUNTER, 

W. T. BostuM, 

T. J. BIRMINGHAM, 
Special Committee 


Appreciation of a Faithful Servant. 


The resolutions were received with applause and Chai! 
man Stevens of the resolutions committee called upon || 
J. Bermingham to speak to the resolutions as offere: 


Mr. Bermingham—Brother Lumbermen, Mr. President ai 
Worthy Secretary: After listening to the beautiful word 
of Brother Hunter I can hardly give expression to the fe 
ings of my heart. I have labored in the vineyard wit!) 
Brother Hotchkiss for many years, and in fact I was ‘\): 
officer when Mr. Hotchkiss became our secretary, and I wi’! 
say that during all the time that I have been engaged wit! 
him in association work I have always found him true 4a! 
noble, a man who always tried to do what is right. 
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was always ready to pour oil upon the waters when trouble 
arose between members or between members and wholesalers, 
and I do not believe that a better man, a more diplomatic 
man, a more heartwhole and lovable man could be tound to 
occupy this position. [Applause.} I always have felt and 
always will feel no regret to think that we can not turn 
back the wheels of time, Although we are lumbermen and 
can do a great many things that is one thing that we can 
not accomplish. I do hope, however, that, while we all can 
hardly be in the same position as Brother Hotchkiss as he 
retires from the active tieild of work, at the same time it 
would be a great pleasure if we could occupy as nearly as 
might be the same position in the minds and hearts of the 
lumbermen as Brother Hotchkiss does. 


The speaker then, in fitting words, presented to Mr. 
Hotchkiss a package, which he stated to be a voluntary 
tribute to the retiring secretary from a large number of 
the members of the association. It was not stated, but 
was learned. at another time that this package contained 
cash amounting to $152. 


George W. Hotchkiss—Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the Association: I am overcome with this testimonial of so 
personal a character to myself. When Mr. Hunter was 
speaking my mind when back to twelve years ago to a cer- 
tain meeting. I was sitting in the lobby of the old Strafford 
hotel when Mr. Hunter and, I think, Mr. Bermingham also 
came to me and one of them asked me if this was Mr. 
Hotchkiss. They suggested that there was talk of a new 
secretary for the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
they asked me if I thought that I would make a good sec- 
retary in that position. 1 told them I should be very glad 
to attempt it. I was at that time recovering from an at- 
tack of nervous prostration lasting two or three years, 
during which time I had written a history of the lumber 
trade. I told them I would be glad to accept the position 
and would do the best that I could in it, and I believed 
that my lifelong experience in the lumber business had 
somewhat fitted me for such a position. I accepted the 
position at a very small salary and have been repeatedly 
asked by the directors if I did not want an advance, but so 
long as the funds of the association would not permit an 
advance I have been perfectly satisfied to work, not for 
the money but for the love of the work. 

In laying down the active work of the association I can 
assure you that it was not from any disposition on my part 
to separate from the lumbermen, and | had no other occu- 
pation in view. When the necessity for my giving up my 
active work arose I felt that I would be glad if they could 
place me in a position where I could feel I was still of 
some help to them. ‘This appointment as pesrenety emeritus 
I very gratefully receive. My wife has felt as if she was 
a member of this association, from the cordial manner in 
which she has been received by members and their wives; 
and the night before last she lay and wept because her 
health would not permit her to attend this session and meet 
her acquaintances, but she is doing nicely and I hope that 
in another year we will be able to have her with us. I do 
not think that I would ever be contented to lie down and 
rust out and am pleased to think that I will be able still 
to be associated with you in doing such good as I can, 

This spring ends my sixty-fourth year in some measure 
with the lumber trade. I entered my father’s office as a 
boy of 16, and with the exception of two years in Cali- 
fornia as a pioneer I have been constantly engaged in some 
branch of the business; and now at 80 I think that I 
have still a few years of usefulness left, and while I have 
been overtaxed and feel the necessity for a rest and re 
cuperation of brain as well as of body I hope in the future 
to be of benefit to all of the members and I hope that all 
will feel perfect freedom to call upon me at any time for 
any information or any assistance that I can render. - 

As to this presentation, I was not Jooking for anything 
of this kind, and it is very gratefully received. I have not 
been able to lay by a very great store of this world’s goods. 
I had hoped, and if it had not been for certain business 
embarrassment I would have felt that I was in a very good 
position to finish up my days, and I trust that a better 
business condition is making itself apparent which will so 
change affairs as to enable me to realize that hope. I accept 
this package and it gives me more pleasure to be recognized 
by you as worthy of the position of secretary emeritus than 
it does to receive the money. ‘The loving remembrances that 
have come to me, the heart-to-heart expressions of friend- 
ship, are worth more than money can be, and as I approach 
the end that one of my age must feel is approaching I feel 
that you have done much to relieve my mind from anxiety 
for the future, and if in the future I can add something to 
your peace and to your prosperity in the lumber business 
my heart will be fully gratified if when I pass away it can 
be said of me “We loved him.” ‘To know this and to hear 
the recommendation from the Higher Source “Come up 
higher” is my only ambition. I thank you. 


The Chair then announced the appointment of the com- 
mittee on conference to consider the question of closer 
affiliation with the National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion the following persons: J. W. Paddock, as chairman; 
C. B. Moore, C. D. Rourke. 


Resolutions, 


Chairman Stevens, of the committee on resolutions, 
read the report of the committee as follows: 


Demurrage. 


WuHereAS, There are in effect among railroads certain 
rules and regulations known as car service or demurrage 
rules, by which the shippers and consignees are compelled 
to load or unload cars within forty-eight hours from the 
time they are received, under penalty of $1 for each day or 
part of day consumed in loading or unloading in excess of 
forty-eight hours; and 

Whereas, The chief aim and purpose of said rules is to 
expedite the movement of cars, and it is evident that it is 
unjust to both shipper and consignee, as it operates against 
only one of the parties concerned and permits unreasonable 
delays on the part of the railroads in hauling and delivering 
cars, frequently to the great damage of the consignee; and 

WueEreEAS, The said rules were formulated many years ago 
when the size of cars was less than half the size of the cars 
of the present day and could be quickly discharged within 
the time limit, which limit was established, as was averred, 
hot to make money but to expedite the movement of the 
cars, while it is-now employed for the profit of the roads, 
which take their own time for delivery to the consignee, 
who must suffer without compensation for such inordinate 
gr in transporting and delivering such cars; therefore 
ye it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association does hereby enter its protest against the 
demands of the railroads in this regard and appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other forces in con- 
trol of the situation to provide such readjustment of the 
said rules so as to bring about such legislation and enact- 
ments as will require the railroads to pay a similar and 
adequate penalty for unnecessary and inordinate delay on 
their part in handling the cars, and to allow reasonably in- 
creased time for the unloading of cars above 40,000 pounds 
capacity, 

Hotel and Lumber Journals. 


Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due to the pro- 
prictors of the Hotel La Salle for their courteous treatment 
of this association and that words fail to express our appre- 
ciation of the lumber ——— in their attention to our con- 
ventions, and especially to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
its issue of a daily bulietin of our work and attendance. 


Officers, Directors and Attorney. 


Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due to President 
N. E. Holden and each and every member of the directorate 
for their unusual diligence in the affairs of the association, 
and especially for their extraordinary efforts in providing 
us with our beautiful program and badges; also to Elmer 
H. Adams, esq., for his unstinted advice and assistance since 
our last convention and his kind presence and advice dur- 
ing this convention. 

Code of Ethics. 


Resolved, That we consider the code of ethics as hereto- 
fore promulgated by the American Lumber Trades Congress 
as a fair and equitable, as well as ethical, statement of the 
rules which should govern the relations between manufac- 
facturers and wholesalers and the retail trade; and, approv- 
ing of the recent action of a special committee on revision, 
we recommend the appointment by the chair of a committee 
of three (or more, at the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee), as delegates to a convention of said congress to 
be hereafter called to consider such amendments as are now 
proposed or may by said congress be adopted, and which 
shall be considered as a code of ethical rules for the future 
guidance of the members of this association. 


Arbitration, 

Resolved, That the principle of the arbitration of differ- 
ences arising between retailers and between wholesalers and 
retailers of lumber is the correct and ethical principle for 
the government of commercial differences; and we commend 
the adoption of this principle to all our members as differ- 
ences may arise in their relations with each other or with a 
wholesaler, and that when the parties to such a difference, 
being retail dealers, are unable to agree upon satisfactory 
arbitrators to decide a cause at issue, we recommend that 
application shall be made to the executive committee of 
this association, who shall thereupon apoest one or more 
competent and unbiased members, who shall hear the evi- 
dence adduced by all parties either in writing or orally and 
return their verdict to the secretary and executive commit- 
tee, who shall transmit a copy of the same to each and 
every one of the parties interested, with a statement of the 
cost and expense of such hearing and by which party it 
should be paid. 

Costs of Doing Business. 


Resolved, That from the discussion of the question of ex- 
pense of running a lumber yard we commend to all retail 
dealers of this state a careful consideration of the many 
items entering into “gross” expense, with a view that at 
our next meeting a more carefully considered resume shall 
be presented as a safe basis on which to figure the most 
important element of profit, and to eliminate the guess work 
which to so great extent prevails to the unsettling of fair 
competition in many sections, through a mistaken idea of 
what properly constitutes the items of expense of running 
a lumber yard, and we believe that the discussion of the 
subject at this convention culminates in a conclusion that 
the average expense of selling lumber is from 12% percent 
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as a minimum to 20 percent as a maximum, with a prob- 
able average of 15 percent of the selling price. 
Lien Law. 

WuereaAs, There Is now before the legislature of this 
state a proposed amendment to the mechanics’ lien law, 
the effect of which is to eliminate the laborer and the material 
man through giving a preferential precedent to the money 
loaner and building and loan associations, whose security 
is already amply established through compliance with the 
provisions of the present act; therefore be it 

Resolved, That as individuals and as a body the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association in annual 
convention assembled do most earnestly protest against the 
adoption of said amendment, known as “Home Bill No, ——” 
in amendment of said mechanics’ lien law as it now stands 
and the working of which during the last four years has 
proved satisfactory, securing to all interests concerned 
the protection of the laborer, the material man and the 
money loaner, when the latter has observed the demands 
of said law in the paying out of bis money. 

Resolved, That a copy of this protest be forwarded by the 
secretary under the seal of this association to the governor 
of Illinois and to each of the members of the present ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature. 


Shingles, 


Resolved, That we approve of the rejection by our mem- 
bers of shipments of shingles which do not open up as of 
the quality for which they are branded and sold; that for 
those which purport to be “clear” we demand full count 
of 1,000 pieces of 4 inches and upward in width, perfect in 
grade quality, and that in *A* we demand a thorough com- 
pliance with the rules of the Washington Shingle Gradin 
Association; that we ignore any claim that shingles shoul 
be sold by the bunch; that while a small proportion may be 
narrower than 4 inches for fillers where the bulk of the 
shingles is extra wide, yet an inordinate number of 2-inch 
and 3-inch is ethically subject to criticism, 4 inches in 
width being the lowest standard of width; while bunches 
in which 1%- and 2-inch form a _ considerable percentage 
are warrantably subject to rejection by the buyer. We 
hope for the day to come when shingle manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast will see it to their best interest to make 
their shingles strictly according to the rules laid down by 
their own grading association and thus eliminate the causes 
for dissension and rejection of their goods, 


In Memoriam. 
Wuereas, This association has learned of the decease, on 
October 28, 1910, at his residence at Streator, Ill., of one of 


our most highly honored and respected members, a former 
president of this association, Samuel McFeeley. Be it 


Resolved, That in the death of Samuel McFeeley this 
association mourns the loss of one of its most useful and 
honored members, a man of good counsel and intelligent 
perception, added to a loyal citizenship as a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, a local name and influence in 
the city of which he was a resident for more than thirty 
yeage and as an ardent and earnest promoter of association 
ethics, 

Mr. Mcleeley was born May 10, 1843, at Woburn, Mass. 
At the breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted, and served 
for three years in the Union army, and at the close of the 
war settled in Kansas as a coniractor and builder. He 
married in 1870 Mary E. Close, who survives him. He be- 
came connected in 1873 with Mr. John C. Ames in the lum- 
ber business at Streator, Ill, and was manager of the busi- 
ness until his death. After serving the Lilinois Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers for several years as director he 
was, at the annual meeting of 1902, elected to the office of 
president, and served one year to the eminent satisfaction 
of his brethren. He was a member of the Masonic frater- 
~~ in lodge, chapter and commandery. 

s his business associates we mourn the loss of a good 
man and true and we extend to his bereaved family our 
tenderest sympathies, 


Resolved, That this minute be spread upon our records 
and that a copy of the same be transmitted to his widow 
and family. 

Employers’ Liability Law. 


This is the most important economic proposition that has 
come before all employers for many years. The presumption 
that the proposed compensation act is intended only for the 
large manufacturers and other large employers is quite to 
the contrary, for many of the largest employers now not 
only insure their employees but give them the very best 
medical service during cleuness or accident without cost to 
the employee. As all insurance is based on the principle of 
mutuality, in the end it spreads its cost over the entire 
business community. 

The employers’ compensation act, if it becomes a law 
without due deliberation and careful attention, may be a 
very drastic measure and a surprise to the business in- 
terests whose risks will be increased thereby. During the 
last few years we have had enough hasty legislation, both 
national and state, which has crippled business and retarded 
our. natural progress. Moreover it has brought about a 
great deal of unjust criticism on legislatures and the judi- 
ciary; whereas, if sobriety of discussion and deliberation of 
action were to prevail reasonable and just laws would be 
= upon the statutes and the people would be obedient to 

1em. 

What is desired is that all employers, however limited 
number they employ, take a personal interest in this meas- 
ure, familiarizing themselves with its details and proposed 
workings, so if necessity demands they will be in position 
to use their influence along the lines of equal rights and 
re justice to all; nothing else is asked for, but unfair 
ideas may be forced into the bill by those seeking public 
clamor or political capital, which is the only lever some 
legislators, politicians and socalled reformers possess. 

There is no question but what this is a great humanitarian 
move; nevertheless it should be tempered with justice and 
moderation, 

As the question now stands the regular legalized commis- 
sion appointed by the governor, the two factions of which 
failed to agree on a Dill, and the commission expired by 
limitation; interested parties have voluntarily continued 
the work with a hope of being able to present a bill during 
the present session of the legislature. It would not be 
amiss to say that ten months of steady work has been given 
to this subject by able men, but owing to complex condi- 
tions, legal entanglements etc., they have made slow prog- 
ress and time alone will justify their labors if they have 
the cojperation, the good sense and good business judgment 
+ the various interests in the lumbermen’s association and 
others. 


Resolved, That this association is heartily In favor of a 
just and equitable adjustment of what is known as an 
“Employers’ Compensation Act and Liability Law,” and 
hereby authorizes our secretary in connection with other 
members of the executive committee to render all assistance 
and coéjperation in their power in aid of the passage of such 
law as shall be just and equitable to emplagere and em 
ployees in the matter of fixing such rates and rules of set- 
—— in cases of accident as the circumstances may de- 
mand. 


To the National Government, 


WuHereas, The retail lumber associations have been sub- 
jected to searching investigation by both the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and the Department of Justice; and 

WHEREAS, These reports have not been available to the 
end that the associations might know their exact status; and 

WHEREAS, At the meeting of the Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information a committee was empowered to draw up suitable 
resolutions petitioning the national government to make 
public these reports; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association indorse the action of the 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information and send its formal peti 
tion to Washington praying for the release of said reports. 


The resolutions: were adopted and Secretary Hotch 
kiss announced for Elmer H. Adams, who had been un 
able to be present to address the convention regarding 
features of the mechanics’ lien law, that Mr, Adams de- 
sired the members to feel free to call upon him during 
the coming year, as in the past, on any question which 
might be raised in their minds regarding the practical 
operation of the law. 


Officers for the New Year. 


The Chair then called for the report of the com 
mittee on nominations, which was offered as follows: 


President——E. 8. Cheaney. 
Vice president—Charles W. Hall. 
Directors—-N. E. Holden, C. B. Moore. 


W. H. Hunter moved that these officers all be elected 
by viva voce vote at one time, and they were so elected. 
Messrs. Peters and Langan were appointed to conduct 
the newly elected president to the cair. Mr. Cheaney 
spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen of this convention and the ladies present: I 
wish to thank you for the honor. It seems only a little 
while since | came to the first convention and yet I belleve 
that the firm of EK. 8. Cheaney & Co. holds certificate No, 1 
of the charter membership upon which this organization 
was first started. There has not been a meeting that I have 
missed since that time, although I do not consider myself 
by any means an active member. I am not a talker for one 
thing, although I am a thorough believer in the association 
work and benefit. I take up the work of the office with 
great reluctance and realizing that the association has been 
in good hands during all these years. I congratulate my- 
self, however, that the resolution was passed retaining Mr. 
Hotchkiss as secretary emeritus and with the aid of the 
active secretary and with Mr. Hotchkiss’ aid and with the 
assistance of the vice president and the directors who have 
been elected I have hopes that we may be able to make this 
year fully as good as the last one and secure a larger mem- 
bership. I know that you do not want to hear a speech 
from me at this time. It is nearly time for closing and I 
merely want to thank you for your kindness in electing me. 


Messrs. Wade and Jones, of Decatur, then conducted 
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Vice President Hall to the platform. Mr. Hall spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. President and fellow members of the association: I 
heartily appreciate the honor you have conferred upon me 
by electing me vice president of the biggest association of 
retailers in any line in the state of Illinois without any 
doubt. I have been in the lumber business nine years and 
I have been actively engaged in lumber association work 
for eight of those nine years. I think I know a little of 
the problems of the association work, not possibly as much 
as I should know. I shall be glad to do as much as I pos- 
sibly can and as my ability will permit for the advance- 
ment of this association. Our worthy newly elected secre- 
tary, Mr. Jones, has said that it was his ambition to make 
the directors and officers do most of the active work. If he 
will lay out the work I will be glad to do the best I can to 
fulfill it. I think’I might mention at this time that yester- 
day as I sat back in the other part of the room I thought 
that this was the largest gathering and the most interesting 
session that I have ever attended in my years of coming to 


Chicago and it shows that the association idea is growing 
year by year. I thought that we will be able to increase 
the membership this next year to the 800 mark, and with 
the assistance of the dealers who are members of the asso- 
ciation we surely can get pretty near to that number. Gen- 
tlemen, I trust that you will not be disappointed in my 
selection and will do my very best to deserve the honor. 

President Holden—In retiring as president of this asso- 
ciation I desire to extend thanks to the officers and the 
directors and members for the help that they have been so 
willing to give when things would come up in which we 
required counsel. It is that spirit on their part that has 
made this meeting a very successful one. 


Edward H. Schaefer, representing the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was introduced and 
extended an invitation to the members of the association 
to pay a visit to the Pacific coast and the manufacturers 
there. He believed that it would be very valuable to them 
to get up an excursion of this kind and assured them 


of a hospitable greeting from far western lumbermen. 

Secretary Hotchkiss called attention to the fact that 
the sessions of this convention had been held as a single 
session for each day, avoiding the difficulties which had 
been experienced in previous years in getting the mem- 
bers together for an afternoon daily session after ad- 
journing in the morning. He desired to obtain an ex- 
pression of the members as to whether this had worked 
out satisfactorily and what were their views as to the 
holding of future conventions. Mr. Peters cordially 
commended the idea and moved that it be retained in 
future programs. This motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. Miss Kackley then gave a very appro- 
priate poetical selection, and C. D. Rourke, by way of 
benediction, told a very appropriate story and then moved 
adjournment, 





WESTERN CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Twelfth Annual of a Retail Association—Carrying the Code of Ethics Over the Line—Transportation Improvements 
and Uniformity in Methods—Advantages of Mutual Insurance. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Feb. 18.—The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Western Canada Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was held in this city Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of this week. A large number of members 
were present at each session. Wednesday forenoon was 
occupied chiefly in registration, in getting acquainted 
and in hearing the president’s address. At the afternoon 
session the reading of papers began, one of the principal 
ones being by ©. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill. Mr. 
Ketridge spoke on the ‘‘Code of Ethics,’’ and the fol- 
lowing is the gist of his address: 


There is nothing more significant and far reaching 
in its effects than the tendency of today to harmonize 
the rights of the individual with the collective rights 
of society and still preserve the prerogatives of both. 
Underlying it all, as a fundamental basis, is the human 
nature that is common to all; admittedly imperfect, it 
must needs correspondingly affect everything in the 
line of human action, and, therefore, the movement 
is slow in the evolution of human progress. The pre- 
ponderating element in human nature is selfishness, which, 
which, as everything else, is of a dual charaeter, namely, 
individualistic and communistic. The individual is im- 
pelled by it to consider only himself, This he does up 
to a certain limit, then he finds it necessary for his 
self-preservation to enter into coijperative relations with 
others for protection against the extreme and unre- 
strained manifestation of a destructive selfishness on 
the part of one or more individuals, In the business 
world this has taken the form of the associating together 
of the different lines of business into organizations, for 
the purpose of preserving both the individual and col- 
lective rights of those engaged in them, the old com- 
petitive idea in business has been carried to such an 
extreme of centralizing everything in the hands of the 
comparative few. Combating this is the growing force 
of the cojjperative principle in business relations, because 
for every movement there is eventually a corresponding 
check, and out of it all is evolved a better way than the 
old, aa 

In no line of business has pg old, destructive com- 
petitive idea been so universally in action as in the lum- 
ber business, in the retail branch of it particularly. 
Individual selfishness has had its sway ever since the 
second retail yard was opened for business. VPreviqus 
to the opening up of the prairie states for settlement 
there were no retail yards as we know them; lumber 
was sold direct from the saw mill to the consumer. With 
the extension of railways new settlements sprang up 
that were too remote from the sources of production for 
the consumer to be thus directly supplied. This created 
a new branch of the lumber trade, embodied in the 
distinctive retail yard, and with it came also a new 
definite relation—ethical in character—between the owner 
of the retail yard and the owner or producer of the 
source of supply which in those days was called the 
wholesaler. In a certain sense it was a new idea that the 
wholesaler should not sell his lumber to whom he pleased, 
just as the sawmill men could in the earlier days of 
settlement. And for several years a good many whole- 
salers resented it and continued to assume and assert 
their legal rights to do so, to the detriment of the 
retail interests in general. As the country developed and 
the yards became more numerous there began to be 
manifested a sentiment among the retailers that, though 
the wholesaler was legally right in his action to sell to 
whom and wherever he pleased, it was morally wrong 
for him to compete with the retailer for the trade of 
the retailer’s customer, 


The Association Idea. 


Out of this chaos of contending interests and ill feeling 
thus engendered between the two branches of the trade 
was born: the association idea in trade relations. Just 
where it started or came from nobody knows. A deep 
sense of injustice and the recognized powerlessness of 
the individual crystallized it into action, Every retailer 
felt the necessity of something being done, so the inmost 
in due time became the outmost. This idea, maybe, 
came to a retailer, and simultaneously, perhaps, to an- 
other a hundred or a thousand miles away, or perhaps 
in an adjoining town. The idea threw them together; 
when they met there was a third and a fourth and so 
on with them, and they organized. 

The idea has become a force in the lumber world, It 
has the seed of merit in it, and men were found who 
were willing to sacrifice their time for it, to spend their 
money for it, and in every legitimate way to spread the 
gospel of its benefits. The group that fostered it mul- 
tiplies by divisions into a larger number of groups, all 
pressing the idea into more life. There was a state 
association—two, three or four states uniting into a 
larger one. Then the states became subdivided into 
district or local associations, all advocating the righteous- 
ness of the idea. Even now a movement is on foot to 
unify the idea further in the organization of a National 
Association of Retailers. So that from being a private 
idea it has become a public one, and has attained the 
force of a public sentiment. 

The great enlightenment caused by the association idea 
is not confined to the lumber, and other business inter- 
ests of the world society in general are discovering that 
in giving to the common good they win for the common 
good. This movement for the practice of ethical rela- 
tions between the two elements of buyer and seller in 
business is only one of the manifestations of the great 
social movement for equity—for democracy in our national 
life. It is our mysterious link with the infinite body of 
humanity—the body in which, through some strange 
spiritual conversation, the good of one is the good of all. 


Moral Principle an Impetus, 


A fundamental element in the communal relations of 
human beings is moral principle, which may be defined as 
the central acting force running through and governing 
the motives and conduct of each individual unit toward 
another. With this coherent element society as now 
formed would be impossible. Morality in its human sig- 
nificance is the science of human relations, and every 
action of one toward another is a mora] character. 

There is no department of human action where the 
moral nature of a man is so severely tested as it is in the 
realm of the business world, There his natural instincts 
of selfishness and self-preservation are all the time more 
or less in conflict with the moral principle of right 
conduct. The difference in degree of the strength of this 
principle in men constitutes one of the chief causes of 
the difficulties experienced by those to whom it is a gov- 
erning rule of conduct. The ideal of most men is to deal 
on the square in business matters, but it is often the case 
that in so doing they are placed at a disadvantage that 
often works to their injury. Hence, the subordinating 
of his natural instincts to priority and selfishness to the 
promptings of his moral nature is many times one of the 
severest trials of his business life. Many a man has a 
battle royal within himself with the conflicting forces of 
right and wrong. The evil practices of competitors have 
at times an almost compelling influence to adopt their 
repugnant tactics and, as it were, ‘fight fire with fire.’’ 





Cc. H. KETRIDGE, EVANSTON, ILL. ; 
Secretary of the American Lumber Trades Congress. 


No man, however, can thus do wrong to his moral nature 
without lessening his resisting power and checking the 
growth of the better elements of his character. It is a 
sacrifice which ever way one elects to pursue, It is 
conscience against dollars; the present against the ulti- 
mate good. 

The gathering together of trade units such as we have 
and uniting and welding them into a great body of 
potential power and effectiveness are among the greatest 
achievements in our social economy. They have done more 
than anything else to throw out of adjustment the old 
order of things, and now we are beginning to go through 
the readjusting process which follows all disturbances 
of this character in the body politic. The retailers in 
all lines of business are discovering their need also of 
just such a concentration of effort on their part to pro- 
tect their interests, 


The Educational Process. 

The retail lumbermen have their organizations, the 
manufacturers have theirs, and the wholesalers, too, have 
theirs. Their various interests in the lumber industry 
dave been working at the solving of their own problems; 
necessarily it has been a slow process because of the 
fact that such associations are purely educational in 
their nature. Nothing in the nature of a rule can be 
mandatory; the individual member must be educated 
voluntarily to act in an associative way, and on the 
“give-and-take” principle. The interests of these three 
branches of the lumber trade necessarily are inter-re- 
lated, and one is-on an equality of necessity with the 
other. They are needed or they would not exist. Al- 
though having different functions, they are resolved into 
the two elements of seller and buyer. As a natural thing, 
differences will arise between these two interests, pro- 
duced from various causes, some of which are beyond 
control of either party, and yet they. are injected in the 
course of business, and call for an adjudication to effect 
a harmonious settlement. 

A few years ago the moral sentiment of the United 
States lumbermen resolved to establish, if possible, 
a common meeting ground. where all branches of the 
trade could meet and thresh out their differences, with 
a view to harmonizing them in a practical way. They 
did so, and from the justice and intelligence of the 


heart and brain of the best in the lumber trade was 
evolved a code of trade ethics, something that never be- 
fore was done in the annals of the business world. This 
code of ethics is, in @ sense, a mutual agreement to put 
a restraint on some of the tendencies of our common 
human nature. It is human nature to want the advan- 
tage to be always on our side of a business transaction 
with the other party, and a good share of our lives is 
spent in seeing that we get it. Theoretically, we want 
to do the fair thing, but the fair thing to us is usually 
W ae is = our advantage and interests, ; 
ow, 1e code of ethics that was adoptec ( 

possibly enter into all the details that — ~~ the 
transactions of one branch of the trade with the other. 
But the principles contained therein cover all that can 
possibly come up between them. The Mosaic code the 
Constitution of the United States, are small documents 
in themselves, but there is not one word in them that 
could be left out without destroying the unity and com- 
pleteness of that particular portion. But think for a 
moment what these two documents are. Think of the 
marvelous amount of possibilities and unknown develop- 
ments they have been proven to be competent and suffi- 
cient to deal with and successfully solve. ; 

q am not intimating, you understand, that 
of ethics is so perfectly formed as to be equal to all 
the present and possible contingencies that may arise in 
the lumber trade; new developments cause new adjust- 
ments. It does, however, breathe all through it the spirit 
of reciprocity and right dealing, and, with this spirit 
educating and actuating the individual units in the trade 
it can but prove to be the true solvent of every problem 
and unforeseen difficulty which may be both possible 


and probable, 
Special Service Work. 
Asked what the s 
the Western Retail I 
Ingram 


our code 


pecial service work inaugurated by 
| sumbermen’s Association was, G. C. 
1 explained that it was an arrangement entered 
into with the railway companies so that there would be 
cooperation between the two. Its object was to settle 
disagreements regarding transportation, If any ship- 
ments were delayed one only had to write to the secre- 
tary of the association and by this agreement he would 
be able to get the shipment through. The agreement was 
made because some time ago in the Northwest in the 
mountains shipments were sometimes sidetracked for as 
—_ — months. If a retailer had any claim against a 
rulroad company for breakage, shortage ete seCTe 
tary of the service would oa ge poem ape: el if 
! ; shi i send it into 
the railroads. The company had then only to know 
Whether the claim was fair or not. . 
_ Another thing which the special service of the associa 
tion had taken up was the handling of freight bills, If 
the retailer sent them in the association “would ‘cheek 
them up and put them into proper order. Everyone 
who had any difficulties with railroads should take the 
matter up with the seeretary and it would be settled. 


Universal List. 

> 2 4 _ 
whats ene a ae voice ~— 2 

ape reneralities Appertaining to the 
Manufacture of Lumber.’’ THe wished to see a universal 
list adopted which would be so arranged that firms could 
get their rates of discount allowed off the regular price 
published, Dealers were apt sometimes to be a little 
careless in giving their orders and difficulties arose. 
: hare ron gy a on North Pacifie Lumber Company, 

4 ed, and G. Anderso , is-Staple Q 
Company, Limited, see agp Mico x: pe roe 

) ailers and manu- 
facturers meet together and try to arrange things on a 
uniform method of molding. “Mr. MacDonald thought 
that the only fault of the association. was that it did 
not know the manufact urers, and he wished to see a com 
mittee appointed to visit them. 

The following resolution was passed: 

That this association heartily indorses the action of 
our officers during the past year in resisting to the 
best of their ability the innovations proposed by the 
manufacturers at the Pacific coast one year ago, 

One of these matters was the stand the latter took 
regarding odd and short lengths. 


Officers Elected. 

President- W. W. Ireland, Carberry, Man. 

Vice president—J, Mergens, Weyburn, Sask. 

Directors -D, E. Sprague and G. F. Robertson, Winni- 
peg; G. Kh. Davidson, Manitou; D, Fraser, Kenton; A. N. 
Shaw, Elim Creek; J. Playfair, Baldur; E. E, Finch, 
Stratheclair; J. R. Robson, Treherne; A. B. Estlin, Melita; 
A. J. Ross, Unity; Charles Baker, Moose Jaw; H. E. Meil- 
icke, Dundrun; W. Carpenter, Yorkton; M, Grest, Wat- 
rous; C. Campbell, Forget; W. McElhenney, Outlook. 

The reports of the retiring officers indicated satisfac- 
tory progress in the membership and finances of the 
organization. 

An amendment to the bylaws of the association was 
introduced by George Robinson, of the Robinson-Adams 
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Lumber Company, Limited, to provide for the raising of 
the yearly assessment for the first year from $10 to $15, 
and from each year thereafter from $7.50 to $10. The 
meeting voted unanimously in favor of the measure. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the fourth session, Thursday afternoon, the secre- 
tary-treasurer read some correspondence from the Amer- 
ican Lumber Trades Congress, Mr. Ketridge then spoke 
interestingly on the congress and its objects. He ex- 
tended an invitation to the association to affiliate with 
the congress. Mr. Finch moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ketridge, and a motion was then carried to the 
effect that it was the consensus of opinion of those 
present that the directors pay $100 to the American Lum- 
ber Trades Congress, and also that the association express 
approval of the principles expounded by Mr. Ketridge. 

J. H. MacDonald, of the North Pacifie Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, expressed to the association the best 
wishes of A. W. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain Lum- 
bermen’s Association. He thought it would be of great 
mutual benefit to all concerned if the retailers and whole- 
salers would meet more often. He believed that the 
manufacturers wished this, and that they would be glad 
to have as many as possible of the retailers go to the 
Coast and mountains to pay them a visit. 

At the conclusion of this session Mr. Wall spoke 
briefly on the work of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Assurance Company. The rates formerly in the board 
companies, he said, ranged from $2.50 to $4. The board 
companies had refused to reduce the rates to some such 
figure even as $1.50 a hundred. During 1910 the com- 
pany had been able to get its rate down as low as 48 
cents a hundred. The advantage of all members of the 
association participating in the insurance company was 
quite apparent. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company was held at the close 
of the association meeting. The secretary of the com- 
pany, A. M. Stewart, submitted his report, which was 
adopted without dissent. A. K. Godfrey called atten- 
tion to the rates, in particular those for 1910. The board 
companies were now offering very attractive rates to try 
to hold their share of business among the lumbermen. 


They formerly had charged about $3 a hundred, but had 
recently quoted a much lower rate. He said that if the 
companies succeeded in getting the business they would 
raise the rates immediately afterward. G. H. Wall stated 
that ten companies were now quoting rates below the 
cost of doing business. 

The following officers were reélected: J. A. Thompson, 
president; B. Sinclair, vice president; A. K. Godfrey, 
treasurer; Alan M. Stewart, secretary. The following 
board of directors was elected: J. A. Thompson, J. B. 
Sinclair, G. H. Wall, J. P. Jansen, F. McPherson, H. E. 
Meilicke, A. B. Estlin and A. W. Jones. The financial 
report was approved. 

Entertainment. 


The delegates and visitors to the convention were 
greatly pleased with the entertainment provided for 
them. There were theater parties, luncheons ete., and 
they enjoyed seeing the bonspiel, as well as automobile 
shows, dog shows and other things usually put on here 
during the bonspiel season. 


The Attendance. 
T. Earle, Elkhorn. J. K. Robson, Treherne. 
D. McNichol, Winnipeg. Rk. W. McLean, Saskatoon, 
John Hooper, Winnipeg. -W. L. Moyers, Saskatoon. 
G. L. Ingram, Saskatoon. John A. Telfer, Saskatoon, 
Cc. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill. CC, Grawn, Melville. 
H. P. Pilensweyer, Saskatoon. G. H. Wall, Winnipeg. 
L. J. Malden, Milestone, Sask. W. Brockie, Winnipeg. 
A. K. Godfrey, Winnipeg. Kk. W. Ritten, Regina, 


R. 8S. Robertson, Edmonton. BK. A. Cunningham, Leth- 
S. McLain, Carman. bridge, Alta. 
W. D. B. Boyd, Roseile. Cc. Bruce, Winnipeg. 


Thomas BE. Parker, Prince S. H. Greenwood, Elkhorn. 
Albert. J. D. MeDiarmid, Winnipeg. 
M. J. Walker, Weyburn, Sask. J. B. Ferguson, Winnipeg. 
W. W. Ireland, Carberry, Sid. B. Smith, Winnipeg. 
A, W. Shaw, Elm Creek, Robert McDonald, Roleau. 
J. J. Crowe, Newdale. G. H, Hogarth, Brownlee. 
A. Renard, St. Pierre. W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg. 
LD. Frazer, Letelier, Man. W. R. Sexton, Winnipeg. 
Alfred B. Estlin, Melita, W. H. Barton, Moosomin, 


BE. C. Carter, Winnipeg. Sask. 

George Barr, Gladstone. R, T. Robson, Vancouver. 
John Rodger, Macdonald. J. W. Clark, Nesbitt. 

J. A, Morton, Lauder, Man. PP. C. Leonard, Seattle. 

J. A. Playfair, Baldur, G. K. Davidson, Manitou, 

M, T. Buckley, Winnipeg. Kk. Kingsbury, Port Arthur; 
8S. Tragge, Belmont. Conger & Co. 


W. E. Kirsh, Saskatoon. I’. W. Bacon, Port Arthur. 
G. W. Stewart, Regina. Eldon KE, Fitch, Strathclair, 
J. McCutcheon, Glenboro. Man. 

A. RK. McLennan, Abernethy. A. H. Price, Saskatoon. 
George Marklane, Tantallon. L. G. Delamatier, Moose Jaw. 


H. E. Melicke, Dundurn., W. W. King, Baring, Sask. 
A. H. Winters, Aberdeen. TT. H. Patrick, Souris. 

R. G, Roberts, Winnipeg. J. H. MacDonald, Barre, B. C. 
George O. Fuller, Saskatoon. A. EK. Downey, Swan Lake. 
hi. Kb. King, Watrous, Sask. J. Hume, Oak River, 

EB. B. Cook, Tweeney, Sask. D. McLeod, Keewatin, Ont 

RK. T. Haig, Winnipeg. O. Sawyer, Alexander, Man. 


A. J. Riss, Salvador. S. Basley, Grayson, 

QO. Makers, Moose Jaw. . J. Pickel, Maidstone, Sask. 
Le Roy Hotchkiss, Langham. i. S. Lyon, Saskatoon. 

W. W. Davidson, Moose Jaw. W. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, 
George F, Newton, Winnipeg. Minn. 


A 


<< 


W. Van Tassel, Moose Jaw. 8. A. Temple, Buchanan, 

Hi. W. Jones, Moose Jaw. M. Williams, Russell. 

J. Maighhood, Vancouver. J. Hutchinson, Gull Lake, 

A. W. Sherwood, Indian Head. Sask. 

William Iverach, Isabella, J. G. Campbell, Miami. 
Man. Ss. L. Raymond, Brandon. 





THE WEEKS FOREST RESERVE BILL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 19.—In carrying out the provisions 
of the Weeks forest reserve bill, it is understood that 
the government will first purchase lands in the Appala- 
chian and White mountains. No timber land in par- 
ticular is designated in the bill for purchase. Instead, 
the national forestry reserve commission, which will be 
composed of three cabinet officers and four members 
of Congress, will be given the widest latitude in selecting 
the land that shall be acquired for the reserve. They 
are, of course, limited by the provision that lands shall 
be acquired ‘‘on the headwaters of navigable streams 
or those which may become navigable.’’ 

The geographical survey in all probability will recom- 
mend that the Tallulah Falls section be purchased. The 
first steps toward such a purchase would be a report by 
the commission to the secretary of agriculture approving 
the purchase, and a recommendation by him to the na- 
tional forestry commission, of which he is a member. 

In securing lands the commission will have to bear in 
mind the opinion of constitutional lawyers that the only 
legal grounds on which Congress can acquire land for 
forest reserves is for the promotion of the navigability 
of streams. 

In a recent publication by the geographical survey, 
Prof. Leonidas Glenn shows the effects of forest destrue- 
tion in the southern Appalachian region. In this publ'- 
cation are contained photographs showing the effect on 
vegetation by the sulphur fumes at Ducktown, Tenn. The 
farmers of Georgia are asking in the courts that the 
copper plants at Ducktown be compelled to mitigate 
these fumes. 





THE LUMBER CLUB OF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 19.—Genial old St. Valentine 
seemed to preside over the last meeting of the Lumber 
Club of Cleveland and the evening was most merry and 
enjoyable. Inclement weather, while limiting the 
attendance, did not prevent brilliancy inside the club- 
house, and proved that the club is filling just the right 
niche in the Cleveland lumber market. 

The Lumber Club of Cleveland was not organized for 
business; its mission is purely social. It means a good 
time, summer and winter, and all thought and energy 
of the officers and members are bent upon devising new 
means by which enjoyment can be advanced so that it 
may be a strong tie in uniting the lumbermen in closer 
friendship and, of course, that may help indirectly to 
sell or buy stock. 

The club was organized at a ball game of the dealers, 
where a chicken dinner was a side issue. Chicken din- 
ners have been a side issue every month since, and when 





ball games were impossible other forms of entertainment 
have been substituted. At the last meeting the club- 
house and tables were decorated appropriately with 
daffodills and carnations and valentines to each member 
provided place cards and means of amusement. 

President F. T, Peitch announced that he had received 
letters of regret from several worthies on account of 
their inability to be present, among which were two 
from George 8. Gynn, who is basking in the sunshine 
of Florida, These were read and appreciated and sev- 
eral wireless replies started on their way. J. KE. Diamond 
gave a pleasing recitation which was composed from 
some of his Klondike experiences. 

The menu was excellent. It being a 6 o’clock dinner 
the chicken and trimmings went well with many who had 
waited all day. After the cigars had been passed Presi- 
dent Peitch stated that no business would be conducted 
except to decide whether or not the present form of enter- 


MEMBERS OF THE CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB IN 8ST. VALENTINE’S DAY CELEBRATION, 


CLEVELAND GATHERS AT MONTHLY FEAST. 


tainment should be continued. The decision was unani 
mous in continuing it. 

W. V. Alford, for twenty years a government engineer, 
who had spent his time in Central and South America, 
was then introduced, He delivered an exceptionally inter- 
esting lecture on Panama and other countries of South 
and Central America, and gave interesting facts about 
their lumber and lumbering conditions. After the lee- 
ture the members further entertained themselves with 
music and a general good time. 


Those Present. 


¥. T. Veitch, George T. Barner, George W. Meyers, W. W. 
Rathbun, Guy Gray, Neil G. Gray, A. G. Webb, W. P. Hil 
ton, J. J. Harwood, C. A. Krauss, Fred H. Peters, J. BE. 
Diamond, J. W. Enoch, J. D. Hitehcoek, J. Kb. White, Mark 
B. Meade, Charles Duee, R. C. Klumph, 8, BE. Putnam, B. P. 
Ransom, W. J. Ellenberger, M. Q. Hammel, M. We. Russell, 
Thomas H. Williamson, Clem VY. Jacobs, Cloyd Miller, F. P. 
Quinn, William Herron, W. V. Alford, H. Hl. Shermay, Harry 
M. Baker, FE. L. Southern, J. B. Brown. 
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CINCINNATI THE GREAT CENTRAL LUMBER MARKET. 


The Queen City of the West extends a welcome to 
the lumbermen of the world to come to her market to 
buy or sell, Here will be found everything in lumber 
of every class that is produced anywhere in the civil- 
ized world, with a choice selection of the woods of the 
great hardwood producing regions of the South. 

Cincinnati, by reason of her position geographically, 
ean be more readily reached than any other market in 
the land, at a less cost for transportation, 

The hotel accommodations at Cincinnati are equal 
to those to be found in any other city on the globe, 
while the rates at all times are reasonable and so 
graded as to suit the purses or the methods of 
the most economic in their views or provide en 
tertainment for the most extravagant. 

To enumerate a few reasons for the city’s 
claim to the word ‘‘ great.’’ 

Cincinnati is the metropolis of the greatest 
and wealthiest manufacturing empire in the 
whole world. Situated right in the center of 
the Ohio valley, the most fertile region in the 
world and the most flourishing, from an agri- 
eultural standpoint, while its wealth of min 
erals is beyond even the most visionary esti- 
mate. 

The valley is famed for its hardwoods and 
lumber of all kinds, and its facilities for trans 
portation by the great Ohio river, which is 
navigable from its source to its mouth, a thou 
sand miles, where it connects with that vast 
system of waterways in the watershed of the 
great Mississippi valley, with an outlet to the 
gulf of Mexico and the Panama canal, through 
which, when completed, the ports of the world will 
be open to the markets of Cincinnati by water. 

The facilities by rail are equally great. Right 
at the gateway of that wondrous land, the 
great South, whose hardwood regions are now 
the greatest in the world, producing lumber 
that has no superior in any part of the world. 
The finest oak, poplar, chestnut, gum, together with 
yellow pine and eypress and cottonwood, ash, hickory 
and a variety of hardwoods of lesser note. 

Here are centered fully fifteen of the great trunk- 
line systems of the country, besides a number of 
smaller railroads. Approaching from the south, right 
through the great hardwood belt of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, we have the great Southern system, with 
its hundreds of feeding lines which penetrate to every 
point where a mill or lumber camp is located, and the 
terminal of this great system is right here at Cinein- 
nati, and is owned by the city—the Cincinnati South- 
ern. Then there is the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
which penetrates to every point in the middle South, 


und has besides great terminals in Cincinnati. The 
Soutkern road is also connected with the great system 
known as the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas-Pacific 
railroad, that extends all over that vast region—the 
Southwest, and the Mobile & Ohio railroad, direct to 
the gulf of Mexico, which has innumerable feeders. All 
these great lines bring the hardwoods of the South, 
the yellow pine and cypress, as well as the other lum- 
ber produced in the South, right to this market direct. 

With this vast network of railroads combing the 
producing regions, it would be well to know what 
facilities there are for the distribution of the lumber to 
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the great manufacturing districts of the North, the 
Kast, the Northwest and the West, for this market 
sends lumber to every portion of the continent, and 
ships millions of feet of hardwoods annually to all the 
Kuropean ports. 

To enumerate the means of distribution of the 
products of this lumber market would require much 
more space than any paper could devote to one subject. 
But here are a few of the avenues for distribution 
open to the Cincinnati lumber market. The great 
trunk lines from the North, the East, the West, all 
center at Cincinnati; among them may be named the 
Pennsylvania, the Krie, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Big Four system, the Chesapeake & Ohio, besides a 
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PORTRAITS OF MORE THAN A SCORE OF PROGRESSIVE MEN WHO ARE ACTIVE 


number of other systems and their various connections. 
Market Facilities. 


What does all this mean? It means that with 
these facilities for receiving, marketing and shipping 
lumber better and lower rates can be made on freight 
than from any other point. The facilities for handling 
lumber at Cincinnati are superior to those of any 
other point. Lumber can be shipped into this market 
and given better care than can be afforded at any 
other of the distribution points. Plenty of yard room 
is available, and the facilities for handling furnished 
by switches from the numerous railroads right 
into the storage yards, thus eliminating the 
heavy additional cost of handling and hauling. 

If you can not find the time to visit the 
market just get into correspondence with any 
of the firms named in this page and your busi 
ness will be taken care of to your entire sat 
isfaction. You can ship your lumber in and it 
will receive the same attention as if you were 
here in person. 

There are a number of independent lumber 
inspectors at this point, besides the regular offi 
cials of the associations and the large number 
regularly employed at the yards and mills. 

Every facility for the transaction of busi 
ness, with just and equitable adjustment of 
any questions that may arise, will be afforded 
by means of an arbitration commission com 
posed of entirely disinterested lumbermen, un 
der the direction of the Lumbermen’s Club ot 
Cincinnati. This feature is guaranteed to 
everyone dealing in the Cincinnati market, 
whether they are members of the organization 
or not. 


The City’s Attractive Features. 


When visiting the beautiful Queen City of 

the West on business, and one has a few spare 

hours, there are plenty of features to amuse. He can 
call a taxi and take a tour of the suburbs of the city, 
which are said by artists of world repute to be the 
most beautiful of any city in the country. Nature 
having been exceedingly lavish in the artistic beauty 
of the landscape, while the hand of man has added 
much to the natural beauty in gardening and in the 
building of beautiful homes. One can visit the Art 
Museum and the Art School in Eden Park, from the 
surrounding hilltops of which can be had one of the 
most magnificent river views in the world. At Burnet 
Woods will be found the buildings of the University 
of Cincinnati. Then there is the suburb of Norwood, 
where are located the great manufacturing plans, and 
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IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS OF CINCINNATI, THE 
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There are hundreds of points of interest to the visitor 
with an eye for the beautiful. In the city proper are 
ten theaters of all classes to choose from, open every 
day of the week, with matinees every day at various 
houses, While, if one inclines to moving picture 
shows, there are hundreds of them, and will be found 
on every hand. 

Having dilated upon the wondrous facilities of this 
market, together with the hundreds of avenues for 
receiving and shipping lumber, suggested methods for 
providing for personal comfort, with hints at some of 
the amusements, a tour embracing the shortest methods 
of finding a number of the leading lumber con- 
cerns of the city, so that business can be dis- 
patched with the smallest loss of time. 

Before beginning the tour, it would be well 
for the stranger in the city to understand the 
street car system, which is the simplest in the 
world. All car routes, about thirty-five in the 
city proper and twenty-three from the Ken- 
tucky side, center at Fountain Square, Fifth 
street, between Vine and Walnut, and known 
everywhere in the civilized world as having 
the most beautiful work of art in the world 
in the fountain line, the ‘‘Tyler Davidson 
Fountain.’’ No matter where one finds him- 
self and he is not positive which direction to 
take, he can get on the nearest car and tell 
the conductor he wants ‘‘Fountain Square,’’ 
and he will be landed again at the ‘‘Hub,’’ 
from which he can again start direct to the 
point he desires. The fare is 5 cents, going in 
any continuous direction, as the conductor will 
give a transfer to any point beyond his line. 
One can ride twenty-two miles in this city in 
one continuous direction for 5 cents. 





In the Lumber Section. 


Arrived at the Grand Central depot, a car 


may be taken at the door to Race and Fourth 
streets, arriving in five minutes. In the Neave 


building, on the northwest corner, are the offices of 
the Bayou Land & Lumber Company, at Nos. 301 and 
302, with George Hand in charge and President Cliff 
S. Walker in the private office. This company makes 
a specialty of the manufacture of red gum, and its 
mills are at Itta Bena, Miss. Its stock list embraces 
everything in hardwoods. 8. A. Conn is the mill man- 
ager and Fred Conn looks after the outside interests. 

A block and a half east on Fourth street is the 
Fourth National Bank building, where, on the seventh 
floor, are the offices of the Conasauga Lumber Com 
pany, in charge of John Byrns, secretary-treasurer, 
and C. B. Benedict, president and general manager. 


Mer 





poplar and specializes in hardwoods and cypress. 

In the Union Trust building, on the corner, on the 
cighth floor, are the cosy offices of the W. E. Heyser 
Lumber Company, at No. 23. W. E. Heyser, president, 
and W. C. Thompson, secretary. The company is a 
new organization, Mr. Heyser formerly being a mem 
ber of the Hardwood Lumber Company. The company 
makes a specialty of buying poplar for the automobile 
trade and is the direct buyer for the Buick and a 
number of other large manufacturers. Its stock list 
embraces all southern hardwoods. 8. I. Bramlage is 
vice president and treasurer. 
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Duhimeter Bros. 


On the fourteenth floor are thé offices of the Hard 
wood Lumber Company, of which J. H. P. Smith is 
president. This company has recently been reorgan 
ized, and C, W. Sprinkle is vice president; E. V. Bab 
cock, treasurer, and K, I. Williams, secretary. The 
company has hardwoods, spruce and hemlock, and al- 
though it has reorganized it still retains its old name 
and the same suite of offices. 

On the fifteenth floor of the Union Trust building is 
the Stearns Coal & Lumber Company, Cincinnati 
branch office, the mills of which are at Stearns, Ky., 
where that company operates large lumber mills and 
coal mines, owns and operates the Kentueky & Tennes 
see railroad and owns the town. ‘The lumber depart 
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ment, in charge of W. H. McCloskey, manager, em- 
braces in its stock list poplar, oak, chestnut, hemlock, 
white and yellow pine. The officers of the company 
are J. 8S. Stearns, president; W. F. Culver, vice presi- 
dent; Dudley Watters, secretary and treasurer, 

On the southwest corner is the First National Bank 
building, on the tenth floor of which are the offices of 
the Kentucky Lumber Company, where Ralph Me- 
Cracken, the secretary, or W. E. DeLaney, general 
manager, is in charge, This company operates mills 
at Burnside and Williamsburg, Ky., where it carries 
heavy stocks of poplar, ash, oak, red gum, chestnut 
and basswood. It also has a local storage yard in the 
west end of the city. 

North on Walnut street one block is the Traction 
building, on the eighth floor of which are lo- 
cated the offices of the Midland Lumber Com- 
pany, with W. H. Flinn, treasurer and manager, 
in the office, which specializes in red gum and 
southern hardwoods, operating mills at Colby 
and Peteet, Miss. The officers are M. Y. 
Cooper, president; I’, H, Kinney, vice president 
and secretary. This company also has planing 
mill connections with building material special- 
ties. 

At Seventh and Vine streets is the Provident 
tank building, on the eighth floor of which are 
the offices of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal 
Company, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
white and yellow pine, oak timbers and floor- 
ing. The general offices and mills are at Glen 
Mary, Tenn. 

At the corner of Ninth and 
the Second National Bank 


] 


Main streets is 
building, on the 


tenth floor of which are the offices of the 
Swann-Day Lumber Company, with mills and 
plant at Clay City, Ky. C. M. Clark is the 


manager of the Cincinnati office. Yellow pop- 
lar and white oak, rough and dressed, are the 
specialties, of which the company carries at its 
plant very heavy stocks and is capable of 
handling orders of any magnitude. 

In the Baldwin Piano Company’s building 
are the offices of the William H, Perry Lumber Com- 
pany, with Walter E. Johns, secretary and general 
manager, in charge. The officers of the company are 
Lucien Wulsin, president; P. Hagemeyer, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, The company manufactures pop- 
lar, oak, ash, red gum, chestnut and basswood, and 
operates mills in Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

On the north side are the mill, yard and offices of 
the Francke Lumber Company, of Berlin, Germany, 
with Alex. Schmidt and A. Heidt managers. This 
company makes a specialty of walnut for the foreign 
trade and has the largest stocks of walnut logs and 
manufactured lumber in the country. Oak and other 
hardwoods are handled at this plant. The company 
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buys all hardwood logs for export. The mill, which is 
used to cut walnut, has a capacity of about 15,000 
feet a day, which is put on sticks in the yards, where 
it remains until sufficiently dry for export. The yards 
contain about 1,500,009 feet of walnut lumber. 

At the offices of the K. & P. Lumber Company, which 
has a yard at St. Bernard, with a large mill plant at 
Naples, T'ex., with a capacity of 150,000 feet a day, 
Max Kosse is president; O. Pfleger, vice president; 
D. F. Sullivan, treasurer, and V. P. Shoe, secretary. 
W. H. Schleyer is sales manager and is located at the 
office in St. Bernard. The company makes a specialty 
of thin quartered and plain oak and black walnut. 
It manufactures all hardwoods, 

At Winton place is the plant of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company, manufacturer of poplar, ash and 
chestnut. H. J. Pfiester is president and W. FP. Eck- 
man sales manager. Besides this great manufacturing 
plant the company operates the Southern Lumber & 
Boom Company, at Valley View, Ky., where it has a 
large mill that manufactures oak, poplar, ash and 
chestnut, 

On the tracks of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
railway at Weber street, is the Shawnee Lumber 
Company, of which J. C. Rash is president, This com- 
pany has large yards and carries white pine, hemlock, 
poplar, hardwoods and railroad ties. 

The Ohio Veneer Company is at 2624-2634 Colerain 
avenue, where are located the veneer plant and lumber 
yards. This company manufactures all kinds of 
veneers and is an importer of mahogany and foreign 
woods. It also operates the Cincinnati Hardwood 
Lumber Company, on the opposite side of the street, 
where it carries large stocks of oak, chestnut and 
other hardwoods. 

At Clark and Findlay streets are the yards of the 
John Dulweber Company, which has a stock of 9,000,- 


000 feet of hardwoods on the yards along the tracks 
of the Southern railroad. This company handles all 
kinds of hardwoods and specializes in poplar, oak, ash 
and chestnut, For many years it operated as John 
Dulweber & Co., the father the president of the 
John Dulweber Company, recently incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio with a capital of $225,000. B. F. 
Dulweber is president. 

Along the tracks two blocks at Liberty street are 
the yards of the J. A. McEntee Lumber Company, 
which specializes in hardwoods and basswood in mixed 
cars. The yards are most conveniently situated on the 
Southern tragks, with every facility for the rapid and 
economic handling of lumber. 

West a half block is the Thompson Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, at No. 1327 West Liberty street. This 
company is incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with 
a capitalization of $30,000. President, R. E. Thomp- 
son; vice president, J. P. Orr; O. P. Stratemeyer, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The yards are opposite the office 
and carry poplar, oak, ash, chestnut and basswood, 

Across the Southern tracks and through great piles 
of hardwood lumber are the yards of Duhlmeier Bros., 
at McLean avenue and Wade street. The firm is com- 
posed of William F. and Charles Duhlmeier. They 
have all the southern hardwoods and their yards are 
well stocked. They are well known to the furniture 
trade, their father having for many years been a 
member of the Stille & Duhlmeier Company. 

At the corner of Dalton avenue and Hopkins street 
are the yards of the T, B. Stone Lumber Company. This 
company is ineorporated under the Ohio laws with a 
capital of $100,000; the officers being T. B. Stone, 
president; W. W. Stone, vice president and treasurer, 
and W. Thomas Johnston, secretary. These yards are 
well situated and are stocked with poplar, oak, chest 
nut, red gum, cottonwood, ash and yellow pine. 


The yard next to this is that of L. W. Radina & 
Co., stocked with a large variety of hardwoods, of 
which the firm makes a specialty. Louis and Fred 
Radina are well known to the lumber trade as active 
hustlers and make a specialty of straight or mixed cars 
of southern hardwoods. 

At Gest and Summers streets are the yards of the 
Riemeier Lumber Company, of which Harry D. Rie- 
meier is head. This company has a large yard along 
the tracks of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton rail- 
way, with every facility for the convenient handling 
of hardwoods, where it handles poplar, chestnut, plain 
and quartered oak. The company operates a branch 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

At McLean avenue and Richmond street are the 
office and yard of George Littleford, who handles hard- 
woods, poplar, chestnut, hickory and red cedar. This 
formerly was the Littleford Lumber Company, but 
now is owned and operated entirely by George Little- 
ford, 

A visit to the enterprising members of the Cincin- 
nati hardwood lumber trade would be incomplete with- 
out a visit to the yards of Mowbray & Robinson, on 
West Sixth street. There are yards surrounding the 
office and others in various parts of the west end 
owned by this firm. A large yard on Sloo street within 
sight of the offices is stocked with poplar. The firm 
operates a mill at West Irvine, Ky., with a capacity of 
40,000 feet a day, and a band mill at Quicksand, Ky., 
with a capacity of 60,000 feet a day. It has a 
branch yard at Detroit, Mich. Fred Mowbray and Ed 
Robinson are well known to the lumber trade of the 
country and need no introduction. 

In this account are given the names of dealers who 
have everything known to the trade and who are 
noted for their straightforward and courteous methods 
of treating intending buyers who visit their offices. 
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LOGGING ENGINEERING. 
[By W. W. Peed, Superintendent and Engineer. ] 

‘the term “engineer” is one that is not easily deiined 
in a few words, one of the earliest and most comprehen- 
sive definitions being: ‘The science and art of directing 
the sources of power in nature to the use and convenience 
of man,” Probably a more recent definition given as 
“The sclence of expending a dollar in such a@ manner as 
to bring the greatest returns” more nearly fits the present- 
day acceptance of the term. At the time of the earlier 
delinition were recognized only two branches of engineer- 
fug—military and civil. Later, the expansion cf business 
and specializing along certain lines have caused a 
differentiation of the several branches, and civil engineer- 
ing is now taken as including that branch dealing with 
permanent structures that tend to change the carth’s sur- 
face. We find now almost every large line of business 
activity supporting an ‘engineering department, such as 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, mining, sanl- 
tary, hydraulic, chemical, architectural and many others; 
among the most recent additions has been industrial en- 
yineering. 

The logging business has grown from a camp handled 
or owned by one man, and working only a few men with 
a small cquipment of teams, up to the large operations 
of the present time, wherein the organization involves a 
great number of men and a heavy investment in machin- 
ery, equipment and rolling stock. With the earlier small 
operations, the manager was able to keep in close personal 
touch with all the details of the work and with the men 
employed by him. ‘The present conditions are such that, 
with the large and complex organizations, scattered over 
a more or less extended territory, it is not possible for 
the manager to maintain the close relations that hereto- 
fore existed; and it is necessary now to depend more on 
the reports of his foremen and to look further ahead in 
his operations. 

The reports for last year, covering five Pacific states 

California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana— 
show an output of nearly 7,500,000,000 feet. The actual 
cost of logging this amount would probably represent an 
expenditure of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, and 
without any doubt this expenditure will increase annu- 
ally. 

In dealing with this subject, it might be well to consider 
some of the requirements necessary for the successful prac- 
tice of engineering as applied to logging work. ‘The pres- 
ent-day conditions in the engineering line do not neces- 
sarily require a technical education, nor could such a course 
be found at the present time that would deal with engineer- 
Ing as applied to logging work. In practically all lines 
of work engineering is simply a matter of the exer- 
else of judgment, and without much doubt a man who 
makes a study of the conditions governing his own work 
and who keeps in touch with the progress in his own line 
and with what the other fellew is doing stands prac- 
tically as good chances for success as does the one that 
puts in several years with a technical course. 

Transportation Important. 

Logging, of itself, is primarily a matter of transporta- 
(lon rhe main expense, we might say, consists entirely 
of this in soine form or other—whether by teams, donkey 
engines or railways. Almost every logging operation to- 
day is dependent on railway transportation in some form, 
and this has a very material bearing on costs. It is safe 
to say that no other one item is today doing as much 
to unnecessarily increase the cost of logging as defective 
and unsuitable railway locations. The rallroad location is 
the foundation of the whole scheme of an operation, and 


accordingly fixes the limits of all future plans. Due to 
these conditions the logging engineer should be well posted 
in civil engineering—especially with the principles that con- 
cern railway construction, maintenance and operation. 

Civil engineering, as applied to railroad work, is now one 
of the exact scicnces. ‘The probable future operating ex- 
penses of any combination of grades, curvatures etc. can 
be calculated to a nicety, and nothing along this line need 
be left to chance, 

The conditions governing the construction of skid roads 
for hauling with donkey engines and the costs of this 
class of work have not been so accurately determined and 
are one source of considerable increasing costs, due to the 
condition of the roads being originally laid out with a view 
of minimum first cost, regardless of what future expenses 
may be connected with them. This is a part of the work 
that will bear considerable investigation, and high first 
costs should not unduly influence the projection of the pro- 
posed road without careful study of the same being given. 

With the increase in the required railway facilities, and 
at the same time very material increase in high powered 
donkey engines and other methods, the logging engineer 
should also be fairly well versed in the principles of me- 
chanical engineering to enable him to judge the best 
type of equipment for handling the necessary output, both 
in the woods and on the railroad; or, if necessary, to ad- 
just his plans of operations to suit the equipment that 
may be on hand. He should also be able to judge of the 
probable cost and amount of repairs on the different kinds 
of equipment and the facilities required for making such 
repairs. 

In addition to the foregoing, and more important than 
all, is the necessity of having been in close touch with 
practical operations with a purely logging department; 
that is, the delivery of logs from the woods to the cars. 
Most of the difficulties encountered in logging are such 
that they do not show up on the surface and can not 
be handled theoretically, but require practical experience 
to be able to forestall them. There are no two camps in 
which the conditions are the same and that can be handled 
exactly alike, and the engineer should be equipped with 
bufficient experience to be able to foresee most of the dif- 
ficulties that would probably be met when operations are 
started, and lay out plans in such a manner that they 
may be overcome when the time arrives. 


Methods of Work. 

One cf the most frequent duties of the engineer in 
any line of work is the making of estimates of the prob- 
able cost of some future work. ‘This, of course, requires 
a good knowledge of the detail costs of the different parts 
of the work. In most cases, in the Icgging business, this 
is one of the important features that are overlooked. We 
know exactly what the total cost of logging is after the 
work is done, but, as a general rule, the records do not 
give any definite idea of what the costs are of the differ- 
ent operations that go to make up this total, such as fall- 
ing, sawing, yarding, etc. A method of work may be 
very satisfactory as far as labor is concerned, but the 
cost of material and repairs may be eating up the advan- 
tages gained. 

We have noted some of the more important points on 
which the logging engineer should be familiar; now some 
suggestions as to how to handle the work: The writer 
is a strong advocate of good surveys and maps and pre- 
liminary plans before any actual operations or extensions 
are undertaken. 

The first thing, of course, is a preliminary cruise over 
the arca to be logged off, to form some approximate idea 
of the best gencral plan of work to be followed, and to 





roughly locate any controlling topographical features that 
may force the beginning of operations at a certain point. 
After looking the ground over, start the surveying crews 
in. First, of course, come the definite location and mark- 
ing of property division lines and corners. In our werk, 
the division lines after be‘ng correctly located are dis- 
tinctly blazed, and, to prevent any mistake of following 
the wrong line of blazes, the correct line is tinned; that 
is, small pieces of tin, about two inches square, are nailed 
in the blazes of this line as a distinguishing mark. 

After this work is done, the getting together of data 
for making topographic maps is started. Close preliml- 
nary lines are run and topography is not taken correctly 
—only enough being taken to show the general character 
of the country. Maps are then made from these notes, 
on which is worked out the location of railroad spurs, 
landings, camps ete. It is rather interesting to note, as 
these maps progress, how the original plans change from 
time to time. The country, you may say, is shown up on 
the maps as it will appear after the timber is cut off, 
and we get away from the common expression heard after 
an area is logged off: “If I had known that the coun- 
try looked this way I would have done so and so.” 


Maps and Plans. 


As to the many uses such maps will be put after once 
being made I will not go into details, but the one big 
feature is that the comprehensive plan is laid out and 
everybody lined up before a dollar is spent in operation. 
It is not a case of losing money because you do not know 
what you are running up against, as all information re- 
garding the country is shown up in a clear and accessible 
manner. Changes in plans can be provided for before the 
time comes, instead of suddenly running up against some- 
thing and having to make the best of it. 

In -logging, as in every other business, the results to 
be obtained are profit, and the size of the operations is 
fixed by the predetermined amount of annual profits re- 
quired. 

The most economical and successful business is founded 
on the basis of making increases of annual profit, by 
increasing the efficiency of the plant or forces, rather 
than increasing the size of the operations. ‘To Increase 
profits by increasing the output requires a corresponding 
increase of expenditures; but increased efficiency of a plant 
will bring about the same results without any increase in 
expenditures, and practically amounts to a corresponding 
increased value of the investment or plant. 

Efficient or economical methods do not come from any 
snap judgment, but from a careful consideration of all 
phases of the work done, and the more easily accessible 
that we put our information regarding the operations the 
more consideration and study will be given the details of 
the different branches of the work. Practically any man- 
ager can find an hour or two where, if he were provided 
with the proper maps, he could figure out the effects of 
any proposed plan, but it is not always the case that a 
man can take a day or two to go to the woods to study 
up conditions so as to render a correct decision as to 
what are the proper methods to pursue. Again, the prep- 
aration and distribution to foremen and different employees 
of maps showing proposed plans tend to create discussion 
and advance criticism that will be very beneficial to the 
work. 


Nore—The Logging Department will appear alternate 
weeks hereafter. Logging superintendents are invited to 
contribute to this department letters, descriptive articles 
and suggestions regarding logging methods; also to ask 
any questions or make requests for any information ‘hey 
desire on the subject of logging. 
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RATE QUESTION. 


Crescent City Fights for Representation on 
Belt Commission. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 20.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
ot New Orleans held its February dinner at Reno’s last 
Tuesday night, with a fair attendance. The principal 
features of the business session were the discussions of 
the club’s effort to secure representation on the Public 
Belt Commission and its decision to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for leave to enter its appearance 
as a protestant against the proposed lumber rate advances. 

Chairman Sykes of the committee appointed to take 
up the matter of securing representation on the Belt com- 
mission reported that the only way to secure direct repre- 
sentation was by amendment of the ordinance creating 
the commission, Aside from those caused by resignations, 
there would be no vacancy on the commission until 1912. 
Mr. Alexander, who headed the committee named to con- 
fer with the Board of Trade regarding the vacancy 
created by the election of Mr. Shreiber, a Board of Trade 
representative, to the state railroad commission, reported 
that Mr. Shreiber’s status was in doubt and the com- 
mittee had not learned whether or not his resignation 
was in, or had been acted on. A subcommittee had been 
appointed to take up the matter with the mayor but 
had been unable to see him. Other members reported 
that they had been told Mr. Shreiber had withdrawn his 
resignation. Mr. Tully then moved the appointment of 
a committee to see whether an amendment to the ordi- 
nance, providing for appointment of two representatives 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, could be secured. After con- 
siderable discussion this was carried. 

Mr. Robinson brought up the matter of the threatened 
lumber rate advances and moved that the club take an 
active part in the fight. Adoption of the reciprocity 
agreement would, he thought, prove a sufficient handicap 
without the increase of rates, as it would curtait the 
territory in which low grade lumber from the southern 
mills could be marketed in competition. His motion 
was carried, 

The following were elected to membership by unani 
mous vote. W. B. Vanlandingham, sales manager tor 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa; Alfred 
Mead, traffice manager for Hiram Blow & Co., New Or 
leans, and ©, 8. Reynaud, of the Southern Cypress Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The following self-explanatory resolutions were reported 
by the committees appointed at the January meeting to 
draft them and adopted by unanimous vote: 


WHEREAS, He Who doeth all things well has seen fit to 
call unto Ilimself Mrs. Margaret Sutherland, wife of S. J. 
Sutherland, one of the prominent and honored Jumbermen 
of New Orleans, and a cousin of our esteemed fellow member, 
Kk. J. Foxley ; and 

Witereas, The deceased was well known to and a valued 
friend of many of the members of this club, endeared to them 
by her many gracious and kindly qualities; now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans that 
we deeply deplore the death of our friend, Mrs. Sutherland, 
who by reason of her relationship to several of the lumber 
men of this city held a peculiar place in the respect and 
friendship of the lumber fraternity, and who as a wife 
and mother exemplified the highest ideals of American 
womanhood, 

Resolved, That to her sorrowing husband, children and 
other relatives we extend such consolation as can be af- 
forded by the deep and sincere sympathy of their friends 
and associates. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to her tamily. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler to remove 
from the scene of his earthly activities one of the foremost 
members of the lumber fraternity, Mr. Lucas E. Moore, 
— of our esteemed fellow-member, Lucas E. Moore, jr. ; 
anc 

WHEREAS, Mr. Moore was well known to most of the mem- 
bers of this club and held high in their respect and affection 
by reason of his personal and business character and his 
admirable qualities of mind and heart; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, that 
in the death of Lucas EK. Moore the lumber trade of New 
Orleans has lost one of its most honored and worthy repre- 
sentatives, whose long experience, lofty integrity and business 
ability had earned for him a place of leadership in his pro- 
fession, and whose kindliness, courtesy and fairness in his 
public and private life had endeared him to all his associates. 

Resolved, That to our friend and fellow member, Lucas E. 
Moore, jr., and to the others of his family, we extend our 
sincere sympathy in their great bereavement, feeling that 
their sorrow and loss are in some measure our own. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send to the 
family of Mr. Moore a copy of these resolutions. 





Following the adoption of these resolution, Mr. O’Leary 
called the club’s attention to the recent death of T. O. 
Foxley, a former member, and on his motion the Chair 
appointed Messrs. Tully, Campbell and Boyd a com 
mittee to draft suitable resolutions. 


The Fight Is On. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

_New Or.eans, La., Feb, 21.—The campaign for elec 
tion of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club opened with 
a resonant crash yesterday, when Chairman L. M. Tully, 
the insurgent leader, flashed across the tape with his full 
ticket four and one-half eyelashes ahead of the ‘‘regu 
lars,’?? who are commanded by Frank B. O’Leary, named 
as chairman of their committee at last Tuesday’s club 

meeting. The two tickets announced are as follows: 
REGULAR. 


: INSURGENT. 
Pres.—C, W. Robinson. 


W. E. Hoshall. 


First V. Pres.—Ludwig Haymann. W. P. Toung. 
Second V. Pres.—T. B. Carre. W. VL. Barr. 


Secretary—L. Palmer. 
freasurer—Wm. Lynch. L. M. Pool. 
Chair’n Mem’ship Com.——Peter F. Dunn. F. J. Foxley: 
wntertainment Com.—D. Bb. Alexander. DD. Is. Alexander. 
Transportation Com.—E. K. Sykes. I. B. O'Leary. 
Law and Insurance Com.—Bryan Black. ©. E. LeCrone. 
Arbitration Com.—L. M. Tully. W. A. Scott, 


It will be noted that the rival chairmen are demon- 
Strating their implacable hostility by placing each other 
on their respective tickets. Thus General Tully has 


Llewellyn Palmer. 


smitten his antagonist under the fifth rib by nominating 
him for chairman of the transportation committee on the 
insurgent ticket, while Field Marshal O’Leary has de- 
livered a counter-stroke by placing Mr. Tully on the 
regular ticket as chairman of the arbitration committee. 

From this time until the election, which will take place 
after the monthly dinner March 14, friendship ceases, 
politically speaking. Manifestoes are expected to be 
hurled about promiscuously. The insurgent generalissimo 
fired his first spasm this afternoon, in the shape of a 
mimeographed broadside urging his fellow clubmen to 
rally under the insurgent banner. ‘‘ Don’t be a regular,’’ 
he pleads in ‘‘eaps.’’ ‘‘In insurgency there is progress 
and the club must progress. Line up! Work! Vote 
right! Get busy with your friends! Who shall win? 
Ho-shall!!!??’ 

Following this bombardment feverish activity was noted 
in the regular headquarters. It is rumored that Marshal 
O’Leary has impressed a battery of printers and will 
reply with a broadside of posters in violent red, green 
and blue ink. The insurgents have been canvassing this 
rumor all afternoon and it is hinted that at the first ap- 
pearance of the brigade of printer-mercenaries in the 
enemies’ ranks they will raise the black flag, the cry of 
‘*hoodle’’? and eke the ominous question that is just 
now agitating Chicago: ‘‘Who is putting up?’ It is 
announced by the election managers that the polls will 
not open until ninety minutes after the Mareh dinner 
closes, allowing that time for the campaign orators to 
deliver their final frenzied appeals to the electorate. An 
ambulance, a squad of plain-clothes men and a platoon 
of police will probably be mustered at the polls to render 
first aid to the injured, preserve order among the sur- 
vivors and prevent repeating, and verify the turgid arith- 
metic of the election clerks. 


UNIFORM RATE. 


Sash and Door Men Poenant Resolutions at 
Coast Meeting. 





PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 18.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held this afternoon in the assembly 
hall of the Portland Commercial Club, L. J. Wentworth 
presiding. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting and the treas- 
urer’s report were read and approved, 

J. P. Keating, chairman of the insurance committee 
and the committee on liability insurance, reported that 
the bill providing for « workmen’s optional compensa- 
tion measure had failed of passage in the state legisla- 
ture, and he advanced as the judgment of the committee 
that it is quite possible for the lumbermen to join and 
organize among themselves an association or exchange, 
or what is commonly referred to as the Lloyds or inter- 
insurance plan, whereby the members will underwrite each 
other’s risks at an actual cost, less administrative 
expenses, . 

Twenty or twenty-five mills can prepare the neces- 
sary contract and agree to contribute a sum equivalent 
to what they are paying for liability insurance on the 
basis of former rates, and if need be in additon to this 
sum they could execute their notes to create a surplus 
covering a sum representing the difference in premiums 
between the lower or old rates and the present or higher 
rates, 

The exchange would in all probability secure the serv 
ices of a competent manager and one or more inspectors 
who would constantly make inspections of the members’ 
plants and recommend such changes at reasonable cost 
and without impairment of output as will prevent acci- 
dents. It would also be their duty to promptly and 
carefully investigate all accidents and prepare and sub- 
mit all evidence on court trials. 

The plan seemed to meet with very much favor and 
the matter will ‘be given further consideration by the 
committee. 

L. L. Lewis, for the domestic fir committee, reported 
that since the former meeting of the association there 
has been a decrease in stocks of 1x4 No. 1 V. 
G. flooring as well as in flooring No. 3, while 
No. 2 showed a slight decrease. Flat grain 
flooring No. 1 showed an _ inerease, while No. 2 
showed a decrease. He reported no change in stepping. 
Finish and ceiling showed increase, excepting ceiling 
No, 3. A decrease was reported in rustic and common 
boards, excepting No. 3 stock which showed increase. Di- 
mension stock showed an increase. Common timbers 
practically unchanged, while mining timbers were re 
ported heavily oversold, which condition also applies to 
railroad ties. ‘This report was arrived at from reports 
from thirteen mills. 

I’. G. Donaldson, manager of the association freight 
bureau, made the following report: 

On account of pressure of other work no claims have been 
filed since last report. We have, however, made claim col- 
lections amounting to about $1,465. 

The following tariff changes, which may be of interest to 
our members, have been made: 

Supplement No. 8 to 8. VP. Tariff 47-D, effective March 
16, 1911, reduces the rates on lumber from Jefferson Station 
to points Churchill, Nev., to Keeler, Cal., both inclusive, 
25 cents a ton, making the same rate from Jefferson Station 
as carried from Park Station and Kast Portland, 

Supplement No. 4 to East Bound Lumber Tariff 8. R. 
1005, effective March 20, changes the basis of rates from 
Bridal Veil to 5 cents over Spokane, but not to exceed the 
Coast rates, which reduces the rates 2 cents to certain east- 
ern territory. This change was made so that the rate from 
Bridal Veil would not exceed the combination on Cascade 
Locks. 

This same supplement changes the application of the 
40-cent er rate to Orin Junction so that it will 
apply to all points on the Chicago & North-Western and 
Wyoming & Northwestern, whereas heretofore it was speci- 
fied to apply only to such points as were not covered by a 
through rate in that tariff. 

In connection with the weight situation I wish to direct 
your attention to senate bill 152, which has just passed 


law Oregon w 


both houses and only awaits the governor’s signature to be- 
come a law. This is the bill which Mr, Aitchison spoke 
about at the annual meeting. It provides that all railroad 
scales will be tested by the railroad commission and placed 
under a state seal, and appropriates $25,000 to conduct this 
work and to peresese a test car. When this bill becomes a 

ll have immediate supervision over all railroad 
scales within the state, and employees of the railroad com- 
mission will make frequent tests of all scales to see that 
they are in proper working condition, and after each inspec- 
tion and test will lock them under the state seal so that 
they can not be tampered with. This doubtless will insure 
all scales being in good working condition at all times, and 
the only chance for an overcharge will be through the use 
of an erroneous tare or mistakes of the weighmasters. If it 
can be arranged to have all cars weighed light before loading 
and weighed at least twice over these tested scales after 
loading I see no reason why our weight troubles would not 
be entirely removed. “ 


W.-B. Mackay suggested that it would be a valuable 
feature for the bureau to keep statistics of general in- 
terest. This he contended would relieve many com- 
mittees of much work. His idea was not to make the 
work so elaborate as to be cumbersome, but simply to 
the extent that information often wanted could be ob- 
tained without going all over the ground again. Upon 
motion of Mr. Mackay, a statistical committee will be 
appointed to arrange for this work. 

A letter from Leonard Bronson, manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, touching upon 
reciprocity between the States and Canada, was read. 

The budget for 1911 was read by Secretary Ostrander 
and adopted, as follows: 

Estimated income as per statement of cut of 741,- 


810 feet at 2 cents per M per annum.......... $14,836.20 
ESTIMATED BXPENSES. 

Associated Burea of Grades............s+e00e008 $ 3,000.00 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association...... 400.00 
TURES TOTES cc nc cst rvcsccesascocsseeees neon 2,400.00 
Ce GD. nwoe.600s 2 eee¥esencekeesaoawend 800.00 
ABVRRCO FESO BOSOM. occ cc cccceccecevecsceces 2,735.00 
CE scocekecehecatassasbawvkes wenn eacaceks 3,000.00 
ee EE eerererrrrrivrrir rire ee 2,000.00 
ree, SI errr rea ey $14,335.00 


The 2-cent per thousand feet of output was approved 
and statements will be prepared by the secretary ’s office. 

A resolution by the sash and door manufacturers of 
the Northwest for a uniform freight rate was read and 
indorsed by the meeting. The resolution follows: 

Wuereras, By reason of the present adjustment of rates 
on sash and doors, in straight carloads and in mixed car- 
loads with lumber, from north coast mills to all points west 
of the an river, the business of the sash and door 
manufacturers is deteriorating and such deterioration has a 
natural effect on the lumber business as well to practically 
the same territory; and 

Wuereas, It is the opinion and belief of the sash and 
door manufacturers of the Northwest that they are entitled 
to the same relative rates on these commodities to the same 
territory as is now accorded the manufacturers located in 
California in which connection see T. C. F. B. Tariff 8. R. 
998, issued by R. H. Countiss, permitting mixed carloads of 
lumber, sash and doors, at the lumber rates and minimum 
weights and also as accorded manufacturers located in the 
central states, western trunk line tariff 1-D (issued by Mr. 
Ifosmer) containing practically like authorities as allowed 
the California manufacturers; and 

Wuereas, The publication of such rates by the northern 
lines would influence the trade and work to the interest 
of both the sash and door manufacturers and the lumber 
manufacturers as well; and 

Wiuervas, The assistance of the lumber manufacturers of 
the Northwest is needed to secure a uniform rate such as 
now enjoyed by our California competitors and also those 
located In the central states in order that the lumber busi- 
ness will develop in proportion to that of the sash and door 
manufacturers ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By us, the sash and door manufacturers of the 
Northwest, that we lay the foregoing facts before the lumber 
interests and respectfully request their cojperation in secur- 
ing a remedy by the revision of the tariffs and the publica- 
tion by the transportation companies.of as favorable a rate 
basis as granted the manufacturers in California and the 
western trunk line territory. 

Upon motion ot O. W. Clark, an industrial committee 
was appointed. ; 

Under the head of ‘‘Trade Topics,’’ L. L. Lewis 
brought up a discussion of discounts, which was entered 
into quite generally. 

Mr. Mackay reported that Eugene, Ore., is to have 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation on the evening of Saturday, 
Mareh 13, and as that falls on the date for the regular 
monthly meeting of the association, he moved that the 
March meeting be held at Eugene. The motion carried 
unanimously. There are a good many mills in the vicinity 
of Eugene that it is believed will appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to attend a meeting without having to travel all 
the way to Portland. ; ial 

Ross W. Smith, assistant manager of the National 
Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam, Wash., who attended 
the meeting, was called upon by President Wentworth 
for a few remarks and he responded by explaining the 
working of the Pacific Lumber Agency, through which 
all the sales of his district are made. 


MILLMEN ADMITTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
COLUMBIA RIVER LOG SCALING 
BUREAU. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—The Columbia River Log 
Sealing Bureau held its adjourned annual meeting 
yesterday afternoon in its offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce building. The most important business trans- 
acted was the adoption of an amendment to the by- 
laws admitting sawmill men to membership in the bu- 
reau with equal rights on the board of directors and in 
conducting the affairs of the organization. ae 

This step will make the bureau the largest institu- 
tion of its kind on the Pacifie coast, it being understood 
that most of the millmen have signified their intenLion 
of joining the bureau as soon as opportunity offered. 
There has been some complaint from millmen sinee the 
bureau was organized to the effect that it, was not giv- 
ing everybody a fair deal and for that reason the log- 
gers decided to take in the millmen, we 

Directors were elected as follows: E. 8. Collins, 
A. J. Byerley, J. 8. O’Gorman,. J. 8. Bradley, KR. 8. 
Farrell, O. W. Avery, A. W. Clark, H. C. Clair and 
Capt. A. Hill, of the Oak Point Piling & Lumber Com- 
pany. The directors will elect officers next week, 
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MICHIGAN’S WOODS INTELLIGENTLY EXPLOITED. 


Cadillac Concern Maintains Permanent Exhibit Demonstrating Possibilities of Northern Hardwoods and Hemlock 
When Carefully Selected—Many Varieties of Fine Interior Finish. 





PRIVATE OFFICES, FINISHED IN) RED BEECH AND 
CURLY RED BIRCIE IN; NATURAL COLOR. 


The finer possibilities of Michigan woods for interior 
finish, flooring and furniture have never been fully 
appreciated by the consuming public. The fact that 
the hardwoods of Michigan are easily accessible and 
still in plentiful supply is largely responsible for the 
failure of the public to value them at their true worth. One 
of the most interesting demonstrations ever undertaken 
of the varieties of beautiful interior finish obtainable 
from the hardwoods of the Wolverine state is the oflice 
building owned jointly by Cobbs & Mitchell, Incor- 
porated, and the Mitchell Bros. Company, of Cadillae, 
Mich. In this structure, which houses the general 
oflices of the two lumber companies and also the 
executive headquarters of the Cadillae Chemical Com 
pany, is exemplified practically every variety and 
finish of woodwork obtainable from Michigan timber. 
In general appearance the building resembles the home 
of a modern and thoroughly successful banking insti- 
tution. Its scheme of construction and decoration is 
in harmony throughout, for it was bu'lt with the idea 
of serving not only as an office building 
hut also as a permanent exhibition of the 
uses of Michigan’s forest products. 

One of the illustrations shows the com 
modious dining room finished in clear hem 
lock under a Duteh brown stain, which 
vives 2 most pleasing effect. The average 
user of hemlock has absolutely no appre- 
ciation of its possibilities in a decorative 
way and would be astonished at the ap- 
pearance of this room, which shows that 
most artistic and satisfactory results can 
he obtained when the wood is properly 
selected and so finished. as to bring out dis- 
tinctly its naturally beautiful figure. This 
room is floored with 4?}x2-inch clear beeeh, 
stained walnut. 

Another illustration shows a corner of 
the club room, which is finished in gray 
elm, stained Flemish brown. This room 
is floored with 4%x2-inch birdseye maple, 
stained walnut. ‘The gray elm finish is gen- 
erally coneeded by visitors to be one of the 
most beautiful features of the building. The 
wood presents un attractive figure, showing 
delicate shadings and giving a decidedly 
rich effeet. The main eorridor of the build- 
ing is trimmed in white maple, stained a 











GLIMPSE OF MAIN CORRIDOR, FINISHED IN WILITE 


MAVLE STAINED SILVER GRAY. 


laid as to present an absolutely uniform surface, with 
out blemish or defect. The private office of President 
Mitchell is an exemplification of the possibilities of 
eurly red birch in the natural color. Here the flooring 
is % by 1%-inch face, clear red beech. The general 
office of the Mitchell Bros. Company, like the club 
room, is finished in gray elm, but here a Dutch brown 





silver gray. The floor is 4#- by PRIVATE OFFICE OF SALES DEPARTM ENT, FINISHED INv CLEAR 


11-inch face clear white maple, so 





STAINED MAILOGANY. 





QUARTERS OF THE SALES DEPARTMENT, SHOW 
ING HARMONIOUS DECORATIVE TREATMENT. 


stain was used. The private office of the sales depart 
ment is trimmed in clear hemlock, which in this 
instance was stained mahogany, giving a surprisingly 
rich effect. This room is floored with *<- by 14-inch 
face, clear birch, which also is stained to a mahogany 
tone. This office is decorated with pictures of ali 
kinds of trees found in the extensive timber holdings 
of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, and the Mitchell 
Bros. Company. 

Altogether nine varieties of woods are used in the 
building, as follows: Clear hemlock, gray elm, white 
maple, birdseye maple, clear birch, clear red_ birch, 
eurly red birch, clear red beech and clear red oak. 
With the exception of the main corridor, club 
room, dining room and kitchen, all of: the fleor 
ing is three-eighths of an inch thick, and all of ii 
was manufactured by Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
and the Mitchell Bros. Company. The woods used in 

flooring are clear beech, clear red beech, 
=| quarter sawed beech, clear birch, clear red 
| birch, clear red oak, clear white maple anc 
| birdseye maple. 
| No two of the more important rooms in 
the building are finished alike, ag it was 
the intention of the designers to carry 
out a harmonizing decorative effect 
throughout, showing the possibilities of the 
various types of finish under suitable deco 
rative treatment. With this in view, a 
systematic color scheme was carried out 
in the finishing, wall dressing, win 
dow hangings, and in the — selection 
of rugs and, furniture. The result is 
one of the most remarkable office build 
ings owned by lumber manufacturers 
anywhere in the world, and the ex 
ploitation of Michigan woods has proven 
especially fruitful because Cadillac—noted 
as the home of economy and strict utiliza 
tion in the handling of forest products 
is the mecea of many visitors, whose pur 
pose it is to learn something about the 
finer uses of these northern woods. It 1s 
certain that no manufacturer in the North 
has done more to advance the use of 
native hardwoods as keen competitors 
with imported ‘‘faney’’ woods than have 


HEMLOCK, 





A CORNER OF THE COMMODIOUS CLUB ROOM, FINISHED IN GRAY ELM, STAINED THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM IS 


PLEMISH BROWN; ALSO SHOWING THE DINING ROOM. 





A SHOWY FEATURE; IT IS FINISHED IN RED BIRCII, 
STAINED TO A MAHOGANY TONP. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF OFFICE BUILDING JOINTLY OWNED BY COBBS & 


MITCHELL, INCORPORATED, AND THE MITCHELL 


these companies, whose products represent the highest 
type of manufacture, embracing also every possible 
economy that is applicable to the utilization of raw 
material. 





BROS. COMPANY. 


Every lumberman visiting Cadillae should make an 
inspection of these offices. The officers and representa 
tives of Cobb & Mitchell, Incorporated. and the 
Mitchell Bros. Company are always pleased to show 





THE DINING ROOM, ONE OF THE SHOWIEST FEATURES OF THE BUILDING, 
FINISHED IN CLEAR HEMLOCK. 


this striking exposition of the finished products of 
Michigan’s forests, which for its educational value alone 
is well worthy of and unquestionably will well repay 
more than casual inspection. 





CHICAGO CEMENT SHOW A GREAT EXPOSITION. 


Improved Character of Exhibits — Elimination of the Impracticable — Illustrations of Illimitable Possibilities in 
Cement—Individual Exhibits of Raw Material, Machinery and Finished Products. 


The fourth Annual Chicago Cement Show, which was 
held at the Coliseum the present week, was a thoroughly 
representative exhibition and the careful student of the 
exhibit was duly impressed with the fact that there was 
not so much to be seen as heretofore of the sensational 
and the impractical. Many of the exhibitors of former 
shows were no longer represented and some were not seri- 
ously missed, and while there were many new exhibitors 
they came forward with contributions to the craft of dis 
tinctly a higher value than those that had disappeared. 
About the only thing to be seen at the show which ap- 
peared to indicate that the industry is still in a formative 
state is the number of formulas that were offered for 
sale at a price. With a greater development of the in- 
dustry all this information will be freely accessible to 
any cement worker. Someone will have gathered it be- 
tween the covers of a book and that book will have a 
selling value of perhaps as much as $2. 

The manufacture of cement is, of course, the founda- 
tion of the industry, but the well known and responsible 
manufacturers are somewhat handicapped in making an 
exhibit by the fact that a sack of cement can not be so 
displayed as to give it much interest in the eyes of the 
passing throng. The booths of the cement manufacturers 
were therefore of interest not so much by what they con- 
tained as by what they were themselves; that is, the 
manner in which the cement had been ingeniously em 
ployed in the construction of the booths and their fur- 
nishings. Beautiful and elaborate work upon the railings 
und counters was evident. There were marble statuary 
made of cement and Italian pergolas of the same mate 
rial. Fountains were in evidence, in many instances with 
running water. <A delicate lattice work of cement con- 
struction was interlined with myrtle, and there were vases 
containing azaleas and small conventional yew trees. 
Benches, center tables and ‘‘easy chairs’’ were con- 
structed of cement, and some or all of these features 
were to be seen in the booths of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company, the Wolverine Portland Cement 
Company, the Chicago Portland Cement Company and 
the Universal Portland Cement Company and _ others 
whose names are not so well known to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through its advertising columns. 
The German-American Portland Cement Company varied 
the scheme in its booth somewhat by making the central 
feature a truss arch bridge of cement with approaches, 
embankment wings ete., the bridge carrying lampposts 
for electrie lights, supplied with miniature lights which 
brilliantly light the scene. 

Among the manufacturers of appliances for the manu- 
facture of cement products there were a number who 
carried a complete line covering the manufacture of con- 
crete blocks, concrete bricks and concrete tile and sewer 
pipes as well as miscellaneous specialties, such as molds 
for sills, lintels ete. Among these manufacturers whose 
lines were quite inclusive were the Ideal Concrete Ma- 
chinery Company, whose large exhibit included booths 111 
to 116, and W. KE. Dunn & Co., who in spaces 146 and 
147 showed a full line of machines and who make a 
specialty of miscellaneous molds for the manufacture of 
concrete lattice work, chimney and column blocks and 
various other articles of the sort. 

The Ashland Steel Range & Manufacturing Company 
in spaces 158 to 160 made a specialty of concrete biock 
machinery which is manufactured in two sizes, 8x12x16 
and 8x12x24 maximum sizes respectively. These ma- 
chines are very complete and have a full line of molds 
and attachments and cover every form of block that pos 
sibly could be required in building construction. ‘This 
concern believes that the most usual mistake that hitherto 
has been made by people going into the business of inak- 
ing cement blocks has been in purchasing equipment 
inadequate to their ‘needs, and it has attempted. to 
avoid this mistake on the part of any of its customers. 
Another feature of its exhibit was a very ingenious 





and simple device for the accurate mixing of sand and 
cement, having a capacity of 1,000 tons a day of ten 
hours. It gives automatically an absolutely exact mixture 
in any desired proportion. Besides the concrete block 
machines this company exhibited three sizes of portable 
and stationary continuous concrete mixers and a_ silo 
block machine. 

The United States Gypsum Company showed a line of 
products so varied that not all of them could be men- 
tioned in any single paragraph. Its Pyrobar building 
tiles and similar products were exhibited at the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Convention and are doubtless familiar 
to the retail lumber dealers in other states. Its concrete 
studding has long been recognized as entirely practical 
and is in actual use in the building in which the AmErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has its office, in the construction of 
partitions. It has numerous gypsum products and spe- 
cialties which it has worked out in a very practical way 
for use in connection with cement building construction, 
and its line includes a practically infinite variety of wall 
finishes. 

The Ceresit Waterproofing Company supplies a prepara- 
tion for the waterproofing of cement which is not neces- 
sarily mixed with the whole body of cement but is incor- 
porated in mortar applied in a thin protective coat to 
the outer surface of the wall, a coating of slightly over 
one-half inch being claimed to be absolutely waterproof. 

The cement brick machine sold by the Gearless Com 
pany, of Gloversville, N. Y., and manufactured by the 
Dunham-Peck Manufacturing Company, is different from 
other types in many respects. It molds six bricks st a 
time upon their side and upon the pallet. The mixture 
being thrown into the hopper, the tamper bar is brought 
down, the tampers having a blunt wedge shaped under 
surface thoroughly spreading the mixture into the corners 
of the molds. The hopper box is pulled out to one side, 
striking the surplus mixture from the top of the brick, 
and a rack of heavy shaped weights is brought down on 
top of the mold, thoroughly compressing the bricks and 
stamping a mortar space into them. In this mortar 
space the name or initials of the manufacturer of the 
brick may be stamped, which is a very desirable feature. 
The pulling of a lever removes the molds and sectional 
blades between the bricks, troweling the sides and ends 
of the bricks in the same operation, and the bricks are 
then lifted out on the steel pallet without having been 
reversed. It is entirely practicable in this machine to 
use a wet mix of mortar. The demonstration shows very 
clearcut work and the manufacturer claims that the 
operation is a very speedy one. 

Another busy demonstrator of a thoroughly excellent 
brick machine was C, 8. Wert, of Kendallville, Ind., in 
spaces 69 and 70. Mr. Wert is an old friend of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and his experience in advertising 
in it and in another lumber journal has been that these 
two publications have made him 70 percent of the sales 
of his brick machines, as compared with advertising in 
eleven concrete trade journals. Mr. Wert’s machine 
makes ten bricks finished downward on a steel pallet, 
and the bricks are absolutely cleancut and perfect with 
not a wire edge visible upon them anywhere. He has 
found lumber dealers among his best patrons and makes 
them a special] rate of $20 below his regular price to other 
purchasers. Mr. Wert also makes a machine for the 
manufacturers of drain tile, of which he has sold 932 to 
date; and had an entirely separate exhibit in space 272 
in the gallery of a line of molds for fence posts etc. 
Mr. Wert is enabled to furnish steel pallets at 20 cents 
apiece, although the steel in them in the unmanufactured 
state is actually worth at the present time 28 cents, he 
having purchased large quantities direct from Pittsburg 
last summer at bottom prices. 

The Western Brick Machine Company, La Crosse, Wis., 
shdwed in space 250 a face-edge-up machine adapted to 
making either plain or ornamental brick in both square 


and shaped styles, adapted for a wet mixture. The 
molded face is produced by a second blow of the tamper, 
the face mold plate having been interposed from the 
back. It is claimed for this machine that only %-inch 
thickness needs to be given to the surface coat as com- 
pared with a thicker coat necessary for face-down ma- 
chines. The Majestic theater at La Crosse was built from 
brick made on this machine. The ‘‘Leader,’’ a $15 
machine molding five bricks at a time, is a very ingenious 
device for which the manufacturers claim an easy one- 
man capacity of 1,500 to 2,500 perfect bricks a day. 
For $2 additional five extra ornamental face plates are 
supplied. 

There were a number of exhibitors at the show whose 
names are familiar to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN because of other lines of manufacture. The 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company, of Hacketts- 
town, N. J., in space 242 exhibited a variety woodworker 
in both wood and iron table and also a beautiful little 
working model of one of its small circular sawmill out 
fits with carriage etc., complete. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, showed ‘‘ Ferroinclave,’’ consisting of cor 
rugated sheet steel, the corrugations being dove-tailed 
and so tapered at the end that the end of one sheet 
will lock with the end of the next sheet, the corrugations 
also lapping sidewise in much the same manner as the 
ordinary corrugated iron roofing. This is intended for 
use as roofing, sheathing, flooring ete., taking a cement 
covering, and a feature of the exhibit was booth trans 
parencies showing the various applications of the work, 
the booth itself being constructed of this material partly 
covered with conerete and partly left bare to show the 
details of construction. 

The Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., well 
known in the sawmill equipment field, showed a self- 
dumping automatic hoist for concrete which is furnished 
in 12-foot: sections to produce any hight of elevation 
desired; also a large portable concrete mixer with 
steam engine which was under operation by electric 
power and was illuminated on the inside, and granulated 
cork was being used to show how the mass of cement 
would be turned and mixed in actual operation. 

The H, Channon Company, in Booth 5, showed a gen- 
eral line of contractors’ supplies and equipment, and 
called attention to special machinery for the excavation 
and loading of sand. 

George B. Carpenter & Co., well known mill supply 
house in Booth 130, exhibited various contractors’ supply 
items useful in connection with the cement business, 

It was noted that a number of lumber dealers from 
Illinois and from neighboring states were interested 
attendants at the show. It will be seen from the report 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that one of the leading members of the association, 
who was this year honored by being elected to the vice 
presidency, stated as his experience that the manufacture 
of cement blocks is a very valuable auxiliary to the 
conduct of the retail lumber.yurds. The Lytle Lumber 
Company, of Deshler, Ohio, occupies one of the finest 
office buildings to be found in any retail yard anywhere, 
and it is constructed entirely of cement blocks and 
cement bricks manufactured on the premises. This lum 
ber company in the season keeps four or five men busy 
in the manufacture of cement products, and members of 
the firm some time ago gave some exact figures on the 
profits of the concrete block business which would attract 
considerable attention if they could be stated. The time 
is fast approaching when it will be very important for 
lumber dealers to be in a position where their sales will 
not be depleted by the increasing instances where con- 
crete rather than’ wood is chosen as a building material; 
they should be able to give the customer his choice’ and 
still keep him as their customer. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Encouraging Reports Regarding Steel and Iron Indus- 
tries—-Lumber Secretary Leads Fight Against 
Sunday Closing of Postoffice. 

CINCINNATI, On10, Feb. 21.—General business is slowly 
improving, with better reports from the iron and steel 
industries. Cooperage is showing signs of activity, espe- 
cially for beer and whisky packages. The outlook for 
a good building season grows better every day. 

The sign which formerly read ‘‘Roy Lumber Com- 
pany’’ has been painted over and in its place the 
passersby read ‘‘Logan-Maphet Lumber Company.’’ 
Business is going on at the old stand without any ap- 
parent interruption under the guidance of ‘‘Ike’’ Asher, 
with John D. Serena as office man, while a force of clerks 
looks after the minor details. So quietly were the details 
of the sale and transfer arranged that even neighbors 
were surprised to see the new sign replace the old. 

The announcement of the new Snook-Veith Lumber 
Company getting into the field has caused considerable 
interest in the lumber market. Both gentlemen are well 
known to the local lumber trade, and success is predicted 
on all sides for the new concern. The site chosen is most 
admirably adapted for a small mill, being at the junction 
of three great trunk lines. 

Petitions have been circulated asking the postmaster 
to close the post office and its branches Sunday, in order 
that the clerks may have a day of rest.: Lewis Doster, 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, has inaugurated a movement among 
the business organizations to oppose Sunday closing, set- 
ting forth in a circular letter the fact that a large num 
ber of business men come down town on Sunday and 
open the mail in their post office boxes, and thus avoid 
the heavy accumulation of two days. Mr. Doster sets 
forth that one of the most potent reasons for removing 
the Hardwood headquarters to Cincinnati was to have the 
mail advantages afforded. Me sets forth that large num 
bers of letters from all parts of the country are received 
at headquarters that require immediate replies, in order 
to save additional expense to the members on lumber in 
course of transit. These letters are replied to as soon as 
received, on Sunday as well as any other day of the week, 
as delay might cause loss to those interested. Mr. Dos- 
ter’s movement is receiving the solid backing of the busi 
ness interests. 

W. A. Bennett, who has been in the Kast since the first 
of the month in the interest of his extensive lumber 
trade, has just returned with the cheerful news that his 
mission was successful. 

John Byrns, secretary-treasurer of the Conasauga Lum- 
ber Company, which recently opened offices in the Fourth 
National Bank building, is one of the real hustlers in the 
lumber field. The company has timber holdings in Polk 
county, Tennessee, consisting of white pine, yellow pine 
and poplar, with a good acreage of hardwoods other than 
poplar. The company operates band and gang mills at 
Conasauga that have a capacity of 70,000 feet daily. 

The situation in the box making industry is steadily 
improving, as the spring trade is opening up, but while 
business has been uniformly good all the year round, 
dissatisfaction is expressed by the operators. Competi- 
tion has brought prices to the lowest possible stage, and 
the manufacturers declare that there is less money made 
on the investment than in any other industry. 

The furniture factories are running full time, with a 
fair volume of orders for the future, and those for imme- 
diate delivery are numerous but for small amounts, which 
makes the business unsatisfactory. 

The automobile show opened at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. Ninety automobile factories are represented 
by 400 machines of all classes and for all purposes. The 
attendance at the opening was large, notwithstanding the 
fact that the day was one of the most disagreeable of 
the winter season. 

Most satisfactory reports of log tides in the lumber 
regions of Kentucky have been received by those inter- 
ested in the Kentucky field. 

Business does not seem to be affected by the revolution 
in Mexico. One of the large furniture factories today 
received an order from the City of Mexico, and in reply 
to a dispatch the Mexican company sent a letter stating 
that the business situation is unchanged. James Rauh, 
mahogany buyer for the Freiberg Lumber Company, who 
recently traveled over a large part of southern Mexico 
in search of mahogany logs, found no evidence of the 
war, and there was no indication of trouble while load- 
ing the cargo of mahogany logs now piled in this city. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Prices on Upward Trend—Increase in Factory Buy- 
ing—Retail Stocks Low—Consolidation Effected— 
Current Trade Opinions. - 
CoLuMBus, Onto, Feb. 20.—Demand is growing for 

hardwoods and yellow pine and prices for both varieties 
are on the upward trend. Firmness characterizes every 
department of the trade and manufacturers and jobbers 
are of the opinion that the good times will last several 
months. One of the best features of the trade is the 
inerease in factory buying. Furniture, vehicle and imple- 
ment concerns are enlarging lumber stocks. The auto- 
mobile trade also shows signs of becoming more active, 
with a better demand for poplar. 

Retailers in territory covered by Columbus concerns 
report small stocks, and this means that the demand from 
that source will be more active soon. Favorable weather, 
which prevailed to the middle of February, has had the 


effect of starting many structures. The outlook for a 
good building season is bright. Cars are in good supply 
and little trouble is expected from a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. Collections are easier. 

One of the chief events recently in the lumber trade 
is the consolidation of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Com- 
pany and the B. A. Leach Lumber Company. The 
announcement was made I’ebruary 20 that the former had 
taken over the business of the latter whose charter 
will be surrendered. The B. A. Leach Lumber Com- 
pany was incorporated several months ago with a capital 
of $25,000 by B. A. Leach, Oscar A. Leach, B. F. Kerr 
and others and offices were opened on the tenth floor of 
the Columbus Savings & Trust building. A number of 
traveling salesmen were placed on the road and the 
concern prospered. John K. Sowers will continue as presi- 
dent and general manager and B. A. Leach secretary and 
treasurer. The concern will handle yellow pine and 
hardwoods. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com 
pany, reports a better demand from factories, with prices 
firm. Maple is one of the strongest items and prices 
have been advanced on that variety recently. 

H. M. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says busi- 
ness is good and that prices hold up well. Orders for 
hardwood flooring are freely offered and the outlook for 
all hardwood business is the brightest in years. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Company, reports 
an active trade with prices steady. He says shipments 
have been delayed in West Virginia because of heavy 
rains and snow. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports a fair demand for all sizes of yellow pine. Prices 
are well maintained and there is no disposition to shade 
quotations in this territory. Ile says some jobbers are 
shading figures in Michigan territory. Shingle prices 
show a tendency to advance. 

The H. R. Allen Lumber Company reports a good 
business with bright prospects. Prices hold up well. 

The Lake Lumber Company, recently incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000 by Columbus and Hebron men, has 
taken over the retail business of Milton Kelsey at 
Hebron, which supplies the Buckeye Lake district. 
Ki. Doddington, of Columbus, is president and Edwin 
Holycross manager and secretary. 

The H. Leet Lumber Company will erect additions to 
its plant at Portsmouth. 

The saw mill belonging to John Ott, at Kilbourne, was 
destroyed by fire recently. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for the John R. Gobey 
Lumber Company, reports a good run of business, with 
excellent prospects. The trade is beginning to realize 
that it will be necessary to pay more for lumber. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says orders are 
coming in steadily and the outlook is bright. Business 
is about up to expectations. There is a good movement 
of the lower grades of hardwoods. Prices are firm, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Receipts of Logs From Upper Cumberland Expected to 
Be Heavy—March Expected to Develop Good De- 
mand. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb, 22.—Local lumber manufae 
turers look for large receipts of logs from the upper 
Cumberland this week. Reports indicate that the move 
ment will be considerably larger than indicated last week. 
Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, for instance, expected to 
receive 1,500,000 feet, but have raised their figures to 
twice their previous estimate. Other concerns will receive 
liberal consignments, consisting largely of poplar, oak, 
chestnut and other hardwoods. ‘The rafts are beginning 
to come in. Receipts of logs from the upper river sec- 
tion have so far been light this season and some of the 
manufacturers report a shortage of important lines. It 
is feared this shortage, notwithstanding the heavy re 
ceipts expected this week, will become more serious with 
the opening of the spring business. 

Trade during the last week has been without important 
features, although the dealers report an improvement 
over last month in volume. The indications are that 
spring business will open in good will. March is ex- 
pected to develop a good demand for all grades. In fact, 
there is a buoyantly optimistic tone to the situation 
throughout this territory. The hardwood market is 
showing improvement in an increase in the number of 
inquiries and orders from consuming factories, the fur- 
nitare people especially being in the market. The latter 
look for a busy season. 

The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company is preparing 
to resume operation of its large mill in East Nashville. 
It has been closed about two weeks on account of the 
lack of suitable timber. The company is getting out 
large quantities of timber in Overton and Fentress 
counties, and also will get a good supply from the upper 
Cumberland. The mill has a capacity of about 25,000 
feet daily and will employ about forty people. 

At a called meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club, at which president A. B. Ransom presided, the 
bill recently introduced in the Tennessee senate by Sen- 
ator Holladay providing a system for measuring and 
grading logs was considered. After giving the matter 
careful consideration, the club went on record in opposi- 
tion to the measure. A committee was selected to do what 
it can to bring about the withdrawal or defeat of the 
bill, it being thought that the members would drop the 
matter if acquainted with the practical side of the 
proposition. The secretary was instructed to communi- 


cate with the presidents of the other lumber clubs in the 
state and urge that they take similar action. The club 
directed an investigation by the traffic committee of the 
lumber freight rates in force locally as compared with 
other points similarly located. Following the meeting of 
the club and the action taken on the log measurement bill, 
assurance was given that both sides would be given a 
fair hearing before any legislative action is taken on the 
measure. Letters since received from other sections of 
the state, too, show that the lumbermen are aroused and 
will follow the example of the Nashville club in acting 
against the bill. 

Hugh M. Curran, connected with the division of fores- 
try of the insular government of the Philippines, at 
Manila, was a recent visitor to this market. His visit 
to the United States is to coéperate with the Forest 
Service at Washington in an effort to bring before Amer- 
ican investors, lumbermen especially, the opportunities 
presented by the Philippine forests. 





IN NORTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Improved Prospects in Lumber Situation — Heavy 
Stocks on Stick for Spring Shipment—Opposition to 
Log Measure Bill. 

BristoL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 21.—Prospects for improve- 
ment in the lumber trade are growing brighter, accord- 
ing to Bristol lumbermen who have studied the situa- 
tion. They expect to see better prices and a livelier de- 
mand for hardwoods in the early spring. Shipments are 
fairly heavy and some new business is being booked, but 
not as much as local lumbermen would like to see coming 
in. A large amount of stock on the yards in this sece- 
tion will be shipped out early in spring, provided there is 
the expected improvement in prices. 

W. G. MeCain returned this week from a visit to the 
mill and yards of the Peter-MeCain Lumber Company, at 
Neva, Johnson county. The mill is not running, but 
there is about 4,500,000 feet of lumber on the yards at 
Neva. Nine cars were shipped out last week, and it is 
the intention to ship out as rapidly as possible. 

J. J. Wager, several years a wholesale drygoods mer 
chant of this city, has taken charge of the Unaka Lum- 
ber Company, now operating in Unicoi county, Tennes- 
see, along the line of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
railroad. 

Among visitors this week was George H. Mell, promi 
nent wholesaler and manufacturer of Kane. Mr. Mell 
spent several days in this city and then went to Monte- 
zuma, N. C. He is president of the Montezuma Lumber 
Company, which owns a large area of timber in western 
North Carolina and has been operating extensively in 
this section some time. 

Other eastern hardwood men on the Bristol market 
this week included H. J. Patton, of the Patton Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., which buys a large amount of stock 
locally, and Frank B. Codling, of the Codling Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia, who left orders. 

J. A, Wilkinson is in the Kast looking after his trade 
personally for a few days. Ellis H. Wilkinson is back 
from a trip to the mills of J. A. Wilkinson. From the 
offices of this concern it is reported that business is movy- 
ing along well. Mr. Wilkinson’s numerous operations are 
about all going and he is marketing a large amount of 
stock, both on the domestic and the export markets. 

Mueh opposition has been aroused among lumbermen 
of Tennessee over the Holliday bill, now before the leg- 
islature, providing measurement rules for logs. John I. 
Cox, of Bristol, a former governor, who is the leader ot 
the state senate, will be called upon by the lumbermen 
to assist in defeating the measure. 

W. E. Mingea, president of the Virginia-Carolina rail 
way, was in Bristol this week from Abingdon, Va. More 
lumber is manufactured along the line of Mr. Mingea’s 
road and shipped over it than any other railroad its 
length in the South. Sometimes as high as 100,000,000 
feet of hardwood stock is on the yards along the road, 
which has only a little over thirty miles of trackage. 
The mills are about all running and are turning out a 
large amount of stock. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


New Hardwood Inspector for National Association— 
Increased Export Activity—Legal Precedent Estab- 
lished—High Tides in Kentucky Streams. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—C. C. Ferguson has been 
appointed inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for this market. He succeeded Joseph E. 
Waltman, who resigned to enter business at Evansville, 
Ind. 

W. P. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, who retired 
from active business a few years ago, was in Louisville 
recently from his home in Indianapolis. As Mr, Brown 
was seriously ill for a while, his friends are glad to 
note that he is in good health. 

The export business is becoming more active, repre- 
sentatives of several houses that confine their attention 
to the export trade having been in this market the last 
few weeks. : 

The Louisville board of fire underwriters has adopted 
the Dean schedule of analytical rates. It -is announced 
that fire insurance rates will be considerably lower as 2 
result of this. Lumbermen have felt for some time that 
the present schedule of rates on lumber yards and con 
tents has been too high. 

The question whether an action may be maintained 
against a railread in case a shipment is received and 4 
shortage of pieces discovered was recently discussed. 
Local lumbermen have been assured that if a sworn state 
ment of the number of pieces received be accompanied b) 
an affidavit of the shipper good grounds for recover) 
would be furnished, although it is admitted that recovery 
under such circumstances is always difficult. 
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Quartered oak strips are being sold by Louisville 
dealers strictly according to the rules, although a large 
quantity of strips is being offered ‘‘sap no defect.’’ 
Strips are plentiful, so that buyers have their own way 
regarding specifications. 

Chess & Wymond, local coopers, have won a suit which 
was brought against them by the Louisville school board. 
The board sought to have escheated to the commonwealth 
for school purposes a lot owned by the company at Fourth 
and Avery streets and adjoining its plant. <A state law 
provides that any piece of real estate held by a coi 
poration for five years without being used may be for- 
feited to the state. The court held, however, that as 
Chess & Wymond may properly use the lot in the future 
for enlarging their plant they have a right to hold it and 
no escheat action can be sustained against them. Lum- 


bermen were greatly interested in the suit, as similar’ 


action has been brought against other concerns by the 
school board. 

C. C. Mengel, well known local lumberman, is heading 
a committee of the Association sanatorium, which is 
raising a fund of $25,000 for the purpose of enlarging 
the institution for the treatment of tuberculosis. Nearly 
$10,000 has been raised. 

Louisville lumbermen are interested in plans of the 
Convention & Publicity League of this city for holding 
an exposition in 1915 for the purpose of commemorating 
the close of half a century following the Civil War. The 
reason for having it in Louisville is that both Jefferson 
Davis and Abraham Lincoln were Kentuckians by birth. 

The high tide in Kentucky streams continues, and 
practically all of the saw mills that get their logs from 
the rivers are working full force. The Swann-Day Lum- 
ber Company has its mills at Jackson, Beattyville and 
Clay City going, while Burt & Brabb, of Ford, have 
begun operations. Some damage is reported from sec- 
tions along the Cumberland river, as the rise has been 
so rapid that a good many logs have been washed away. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Industrial Association Starts Building Boom; Induce- 
ments for New Industries—Lumberman Host of 
Newsboys—Back in the Harness. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Feb. 21.—The Greater Indian 
apolis Industrial Association, organized and incorporated 
several weeks ago, has begun active operation by placing 
on sale 8,000 lots in Mars Hill, a new suburb west of the 
city. The association is composed of representatives of 
the various local commercial organizations, which are 
devoting their services without compensation. It is the 
plan to establish an industrial suburb of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, and 200 acres of land will be given as free fac- 
tory sites, in addition to bonuses. A rule has been estab- 
lished that no concern now located in Indiana will be 
admitted to the suburb. Lots are being sold at the 
uniform price of $400 and will be alloted by a drawing 
of the purchasers. There are twenty-eight houses on 
the property, and as many purchasers of lots will get the 
houses free of cost much of the money raised will be 
used in giving bonuses. A large number of substantial 
concerns already are under contract to move to the 
tract and erect factory buildings as soon as sufficient 
lots have been sold. Among the concerns that will come 
are a piano factory, to employ 500 men; a furniture fac- 
tory, to employ 500 men, and a vehicle factory, to employ 
3,000. 

About 100 newsboys of the city were entertained by 
Scott P. Matthews, resident manager of the South Arkan- 
sas Lumber Company, at Grace M. EK. church last Friday 
night. Mr. Matthews is heading a movement to uplift 
and better conditions of local newsboys. The program 
included a band concert by the Indianapolis Newsboys’ 
band, voeal solos, addresses and refreshments. This is 
one of a series gf entertainments for newsboys planned 
by Mr. Matthews. 

The Indiana secretary of state has received notice that 
the Wood Mosaic Floor & Lumber Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has changed its corporate name to the Wood 
Mosaic Company. 

Eldon L. Dynes, for many years identified with the 
Dynes Lumber Company, is about to get back into the 
harness. He has organized the Dynes-Pohlman Lumber 
Company, which will establish a retail lumber yard. 

The Jose-Balz Lumber Company is erecting as an ‘in 
vestment a number of modern dwellings to be sold on the 
installment plan. Eight dwellings to cost $21,000 are 
being built in Thirty-second and Vermont streets. 
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IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 21.—The passage of the Ap 
palachian forest reserve bill in the United States Senate 
means much to this section. The large electrical devel- 
opments in the Carolinas and in northern Georgia and 
the building of numerous cotton mills along the streams 
flowing from the Appalachians have created a demand 
for the protection of water supply sources in the moun- 
tains, which deforestation would endanger. 

The North Carolina legislature is considering a_ bill 
to prevent the throwing of sawdust into the streams of 
the state. However, as a bill was recently passed per- 
mitting certain owners of stationary mill plants to dis- 
pose of their sawdust in streams there is doubt as to 
the outcome of the measure in its present form. 


The Yellowstone Lumber Company, of Greensboro, has * 


bought the stumpage rights on 2,000 acres. 

The purchase for $300,000 of 12,000 acres of spruce 
pine in western North Carolina is announced by the 
Neason Lumber Company, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., the pur- 
chasers being Brown Bros. 

The Greater Charlotte Club and the commercial clubs 
of one or two other cities on the route of a proposed 
railroad from Charlotte to Albemarle and Norwood, end- 
ing at Mt. Gilead, have appointed a committee to work 


out preliminaries for the building of this road, which 
will be forty-five to fifty miles in length. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Log Supply Below Normal—Southern Railroads’ 
Monthly Reports Show Increase in Earnings—To 
Raise Advertising Fund. 

MEMPHis, TENN., Feb. 21.—The outlook is even more 
unsatisfactory from a lumber producing standpoint than 
it was a short time ago. This is due to the fact that 
additional rains have imposed just that much more 
handicap upon logging. One of the prominent local con- 
cerns operating a saw mill and veneer plant states that 
it has 12,000,000 feet of timber which will come out on 
this rise of the Mississippi and its tributaries, but all 
this timber was got out some time ago and has simply 
been waiting proper facilities for bringing to Memphis. 
Another prominent concern with headquarters in this city 
has all the timber it will need for the next few months, 
and one other company, operating outside of Memphis, 
is particularly well supplied. However, it is a well estab- 
lished fact that there is nothing like a normal supply of 
logs, and it is looked upon as practically certain that 
this condition will materially interfere with the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber during the next few weeks. 

In addition to the placing of an order by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville for 600 cars with its shops at New 
Decatur, Ala., which has been looked upon as a very 
favorable sign, the monthly reports of a number of 
railroads operating in the South show large’ increases in 
net and grass earnings as compared with the same time 
last year. The Southern railway has paid a dividend of 
1 percent on its preferred stock, which is the first that 
has been declared by that road in several years. Alto- 
gether the railroads operating in the South are doing a 
very satisfactory volume of business, and lumbermen are 
paying a great deal of attention to this fact for the 
reason that they look upon this development as caleu- 
lated to place the railroads in the market for hardwood 
timber, lumber and other products. 

The directors of the Business Men’s Club have decided 
upon the raising of an additional fund of $50,000 for 
the purpose of continuing the work of advertising the 
resources of Memphis. A similar fund was raised last 
year. One of the principal features of the work to be 
undertaken will be that of bringing conventions to 
Memphis. However, a portion of the fund will be 
devoted to the Tri-State Fair, and some of it also will 
be used for what is known as the fall festival. This 
advertising work has been carried on by the bureau of 
publicity and development under the auspices of the 
Business Men’s Club and no change in this direction is 
contemplated. It is felt that a great advantage has been 
gained through the work of the last year, and that it is 
wise to push this advantage as much as possible. 

it is announced that there will be an inauguration of 
through packet service from St. Louis to New Orleans 
about March 1 by the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. Boats in this service will have a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour and will draw so little water that 
it will be possible to operate them at very low stages. 

The Memphis Column Company, which recently removed 
from Memphis to Beaumont, Tex., has changed its name 
to the Beaumont Column Company and has materially 
increased its capital stock. Although the scope of its 
business has been widened and its name has been changed 
the management is practically the same, Roland Morrill 
being president, W. C. Hall general manager, J. E. 
Thomas secretary and J. Mark sales manager. 

The Eagle Lumber Company has made application for 
a charter under the laws of Tennessee. It has a capital 
stock of $20,000 and will engage in the handling of 
building material of all kinds. C. B. Snowden, E. C. 
Cochran, 8. R. Martin and others are the ineorporators. 

The Noxapater Lumber Company is putting in a mill 
in northern Mississippi that will have a capacity of about 
30,000 feet a day. It will engage in the cutting of both 
hardwoods and yellow pine and will take the place of 
a mill burned last fall. 
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FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS. 


Inquiries More Numerous—Conflicting Opinions Re- 
garding Price Situation—Good Sash and Door Move- 
ment—Outlook Encouraging. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21.—The hardwood trade seems 
to be in a fairly satisfactory condition and inquiries are 
coming in frequently. Prices are fairly firm. 

Local lumbermen are taking a somewhat active part 
in the effort being made by the St. Louis business inter- 
ests to bring the state capital from Jefferson City to 
St. Louis. Although the Lumbermen’s Club at its last 
meeting passed a resolution opposing the opening of 
an active fight for the capital at present, many of the 
local lumbermen are somewhat in sympathy with the 
movement and several of them have attended meetings in 
regard to the matter during the last few days. It seems 
to be the general opinion, however, that the attempt to 
bring the state capital to this city will not succeed. 

Business is better in some respects, according to W. W. 
Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company. Mr. 
Dings says demand is not as heavy as might be expected, 
but that prices are holding up comparatively well. The 
company is exercising considerable care in its selection of 
orders. 

An excellent spring business is looked for by George 
Hibbard, of the Steéle & Hibbard Lumber Company. 
Good dry lumber is scarce, and when a rush begins it will 
be difficult to fill heavy orders on short notice. 

The Thomas FE. Powe Lumber Company, through its 
president, Tom Powe, gives a favorable report of general 
conditions in the hardwood market. Considerable ash 


and poplar are being moved and demand in other lines 
seems to be picking up. Before departing for a trip to 
the South Mr. Powe said he thought conditions would 
shape up well within the next few weeks. 

Business is only fair, according to the Lothman 
Cypress Company. Most of the orders make price de- 
mands that can not be met profitably. 

The Henry Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is doing its share of business of late, and perhaps 
a little bit more. Demand is fair and prices are firm, 

Reports from the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company are 
fairly favorable as to market conditions. This company 
has one of the biggest stocks on hand in the city and is 
well supplied to meet the increased demand that is ex- 
pected by most local hardwood dealers within the next 
few weeks. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. ¢ 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 22.—The West Virginia 
legislature has refused to pass a Jim Crow ear law. After 
the bill had passed the amendment stage those opposed 
to it rallied, republicans and democrats joining hands, 
and defeated it by a margin of 11 votes out of 86, kill- 
ing it before the senate had a chance to pass on it. The 
sume action has been taken on the employers’ liability 
bill, but there will be an effort to bring it up again 
before Friday, the last day of the session. 

By a vote of 17 to 13 the state senate rejected a reso- 
lution. requesting the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to vote for the income tax amendment to the 
federal constitution, while it declared in favor by a 
smail majority of a reciprocity with Canada. 





FROM A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 21.—Ideal winter weather has 
favored the hauling of logs. Shipping of both hard- 
woods and hemlock is fully up to the average of a year 
ago and the outlook is good for spring trade. 

H. H. Cummer, of the Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will soon leave for Paris, Tex., where he is inter- 
ested in a folding crate factory, and from there will go 
to Laredo, Tex., near the Mexican boundary. 

rank J. Cobbs, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
and Mrs. Cobbs have gone to Los Angeles, Cal. 

The annual meeting of the Mitchell-Diggins Lron Com- 
pany was held Saturday last. The officers were re- 
elected. It is running a regular crew full time. 

The Board of Trade of Ludington has submitted a pro- 
posal to the Henstrom Piano Company, of Minneapolis, 
for a removal of the plant to Ludington. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Company is cutting a large stock of gum at its 
rotary veneer mill in Arkansas and finds a good market 
for its product. The Blasdell (N. Y.) plant is for sale. 

G. Elias & Bro. are in favor of reciprocity and have 
sent a petition to Congress expressing their views. The 
bad weather has made business quiet for the yard. 

A. W. Kreinheder has gone south and will visit the 
mills and yards of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany in Alabama and Kentucky; also he will attend the 
meeting of the National wholesalers at Washington, D, C 

H. A. Stewart, of I. N. Stewart & Bro., who was 
recently through the eastern part of the state, found busi- 
ness picking up in that section and was able to secure 
orders for a number of cars of hardwoods. 

Scatcherd & Son report slow progress in getting logs 
at Memphis, but find business in general slightly bet 
ter, with prospect of a large demand for oak and maple, 





POPLAR ‘‘ROLLERS’’ FOR GERMANY. 

There never was a tariff that someone did not find a 
way to evade, at least for a while—as an instance, the 
importation of zine ‘‘statues’’ twelve feet high into the 
United States some years ago. Just now there is a 
method of bringing poplar wood cheaply into Germany, 
which is strictly legal and yet convenient; it does not 
concern itself with evasion of the custom duties, but is 
taking advantage of cheap discriminative freight rates. 
It is the importation of poplar logs under 2.50 meters— 
100 inches long; and this wood is much in demand, The 
smaller diameters are used for making matchboxes and 
other small thin sided boxes, toothpicks etce., and_ the 
wood is also worked up into making baskets, hats, caps 
and ‘‘wood wire.’’ The inferior qualities are sawed 
into boxboards. 

The American exporter must, however, remember that 
the expression ‘‘poplar’’ is somewhat elastic, and that 
the name, like that of charity, ‘‘covereth a multitude of 
sins.’’?’ Germany has begun planting the socalled Canada 
poplar ( Populas canade N818 ) with reports of great satis 
faction from the result. The pointed or pyramid poplar 
(P. pyramidalis) formerly was planted in parks and on 
streets, without any expectation of using it commercially, 
the wood being too light and open to be used for any 
thing but wooden shoes, butchers’ trays and small house- 
keeping articles. The black poplar (P. nigra) by reason 
of its pyramidal form is also often called ‘‘ pyramid 
poplar,’’ but the wood is very different from that of the 
true tree with that name, which has straighter fibers and 
is heavier. The wood of the black poplar is spongy and 
seldom suited for furniture. In some isolated cases the 
silver poplar (Poplar alba) is found in Germany, its 
growth being different from that of the kinds just 
named, in whieh there are fiber growths with good 
grain patterns, from which can be made boards that are 
well received for making drawers, table tops ete. 

The best results are obtained from poplar ‘‘rollers’’ 
when the fresh straight grained logs are stripped of their 
bark while yet green, the inferior heavier logs being 
sawed and dried, as a large percentage of the latter is 
rotten at the heart. 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 


Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 

















CASH FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


If you propose bonding your timber and 
plants, the first consideration should be the 
counsel and advice of a banker familiar with 
your particular necessities. 


We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., 
Bankers 
Established Thirty Years 


CHICAGO 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
21 Broad Street 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board ot Trade 





H. M. Byttessy & Company 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Stee! Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 


Portland, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mobile, Ala. 

















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Favorable Situation in Cypress—Timber Land Pur- 
chase—Mill Casualties—A Vigorous Denial of Short- 
line Railroad Deal. 

NEw Or.Fans, La., Feb, 20.—A seasonable trade is 
being done in nearly all lines but car and railroad stock. 
Railroad purchases seem to be increasing, however, and 
numerous inquiries are being received for that stock, 
but the improvement in call is not of large enough pro- 
portions to warrant the statement that the railroads are 
actually in the market for anything like a normal amount 
of material. Domestic call for yellow pine is fairly 
heavy, but does not seem to be evenly distributed among 
the mills. Most manufacturers insist, however, that prices 
are being maintained and no serious sign of weakness 
has appeared. Export demand is spotted and probably 
not so strong as it was. A heavy movement is in 
dicated by the shipping arrivals and clearances at Gulf- 
port and Pascagoula. Locally the movement for the 
last fortnight has been under rather than over the Febru- 
ary average. Cypress is meeting a slightly stronger de- 
mand and the lower grades are still bettering their posi 
tion. A 25-cent advance on some items of No. 2 common 
is the sole price change reported. A feature of the 
present demand is its wide distribution over the con 
suming territory. Cypress shingles remain in good re 
quest and the movement is keeping well up to the saws. 
Reports about lath vary, some of the mills reporting 
a stronger sale, and others that the call has registered 
no improvement, with the movement slow. 

At a meeting in Moss Point last week the Pasca- 
goula Commercial Club adopted resolutions strongly op- 
posing the President’s Canadian reciprocity agreement 
and instructed its secretary to wire Senators Money and 
Percy of Mississippi, requesting them to oppose any re- 
duction of the tariff on lumber. 'The board of directors 
of the New Orleans Progressive Union, whose legislative 
committee last week declared in opposition to the reci- 
procity agreement, ratified the committee’s action and 
directed that the Louisiana delegation in both houses of 
Congress be appealed to, in the name of the union, ask- 
ing that they oppose the measure. 

Dispatches from Baton Rouge announce the purchase, 
by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of 4,000 acres 
of timber lands in Livingston parish, the vendors being 
B. Starnes, N. 8. Dougherty and R. J. Hymel of Baton 
Rouge, and the consideration $32,000. The company, 
which owns extensive timber holdings in the Florida 
parishes, may establish a mill at that city if a site can 
be secured on acceptable terms. 

The property of the J. W. O’Dom Lumber Co., at West- 
King Junction, near Boyce, Miss., was sold at private sale 
last week to the Merchants’ & Iarmers’ Bank, of Merid- 
ian, according to a telegram from Waynesboro. It had 
been advertised for sale at publie auction under a deed 
of trust in favor of the bank, but an agreement was 
reached whereby the private sale was negotiated. 

The K, C. Lumber Company, of Lucedale, Miss., is 
clearing a part of its cutover lands for the purpose of 
establishing a demonstration farm, as several other Mis- 
sissippi mill concerns have done, Gregory M. Luce, presi- 
dent of the company, declines to sell its cutover holdings 
to large buyers for speculative purposes, preferring actual 
settlers and farmers. He plans, according to reports 
from Lucedale, to sell the lands in small individual lots 
to bona fide settlers, at reasonable prices and on casy 
terms. 

Representatives of L. B. Lampton, a prominent business 
man of Magnolia, Miss., last week completed inspection of 
the cut-over pine lands belonging to W. Denny & Co., in 
Jackson and George counties, and it is reported that. nego- 
tiations for the purchase of about 26,000 acres of these 
lands are now under way, the prospective buyers planning 
to subdivide the lands into convenient holdings and colo- 
nize them, . 

Fred Grace, as member of the state conservation com- 
mission, is receiving the reports of many Louisiana lum- 
ber companies on their timber holdings, cut and ship- 
ments for 1910. On the basis of this data, the conserva- 
tion tax will be assessed and levied, collection to be made 
by the parish tax collectors. It is stated that a test of 
the validity of this tax has been instituted and its col- 
lection may be postponed to await the outcome in the 
courts. 

N. V. Boddie, of Gulfport, who some time ago bought 
Cat island from Major B. M. Harrod, of New Orleans, 
has closed a contract awarding the turpentine privileges 
on the island to Morgan & Pace, of Mobile, who will, 
it is reported, establish a turpentine camp there at once. 
Cat island lies off the Mississippi coast and is said to be 
heavily timbered with yellow pine. 

The schooner Charles J. Dumas cleared Thursday from 
Whitecastle, with a solid cargo of cypress lumber, con- 
signed to New York, from the Whitecastle Lumber & 
Shingle Company, this being the second cypress cargo the 


-| Dumas has moved out of Whitecastle this season. 


D. C. Gates was tried and convicted at Shreveport last 
Saturday on the charge of forging bills of lading on three 
cars of lumber, on the complaint of the Shreveport Lum- 
ber Company. He was arrested several days ago in East 
St. Louis and is said to have been engaged in the mill 
business in Texas at one time, under another name. 

The boiler and fuel room of the saw mill of J. F. Ball 
& Bro., at Pollock, burned last Friday night, the loss 
being estimated at $4,000, partly insured. The work 
of rebuilding will begin immediately. The City Lumber 
Company, of Magnolia, Miss., also lost its boiler house 
by fire last week, the damage being covered by insurance. 


In both cases the spread of the blaze to other parts of 
the respective plants was prevented by quick work, effi- 
cient fire-fighting appliances and excellent water supply. 

A party of Easterners who attended the dedication of 
the rank H. Goodyear Y. M. C. A. memorial at Bogal 
usa last week, arrived in New Orleans from that thriving 
milltown a few days ago. Among them were several of 
the directors of the Goodyear property and one of these, 
Walter P. Cook, of Buffalo, N. Y., found occasion to enter 
a vigorous denial of the reports that the Goodyear syndi- 
cate was planning to sell the New Orleans Great North 
ern railroad, ‘‘We have about the best properties the 
sun shines on,’’ said Mr. Cook, ‘‘and we are well satis 
fied with the progress they have been making. There is no 
doubt that many railroad presidents would be glad to buy 
our line, for it is a well known fact that there is no pret 
tier or better managed property in the country. But both 
it and our lumber mills are too good to sell. We want 
them ourselves and we have determined to keep them.’’ 
The report of the New Orleans Great Northern for the 
last quarter of 1910, recently filed with the Mississippi 
railroad commission, disclosed receipts of $177,870.14, 
against $136,042.03 for the corresponding quarter of 1909. 
A net revenue of $61,727.88 is returned for 1910, as 
against a net of $43,451.01 for 1909, 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Sales Agents Encouraged by Spring Prospects—Stiff- 
ening in Yellow Pine Price Situation—Railroad Buy- 
ing at Hand. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 22.—The yellow pine market 
seems to be stiffening to a great extent and sales agents 
feel greatly encouraged by prospects for a heavy spring 
demand at much better prices than have prevailed this 
winter. As the backbone of winter has been broken in 
most of the western states, a large amount of building, 
which usually develops with the spring months, is ex 
pected through an increased demand for almost all 
grades of yellow pine. 

Several of the Lake Charles sales agents, who sell the 
output of more than a dozen mills in all, are authority 
for the statement that the yellow pine market as a 
whole is more than $1.25 over the prevailing quotations 
of this time thirty days ago. While the call for the 
better grades of lumber has been moderately fair, a 
strong demand has been felt by most of the mills for 
stocks of Nos. 2 and 3. One of the big mills in this 
vicinity has sold over 2,000,000 feet of No. 2 material dur 
ing the last five months, and could have disposed of 
twice that amount had that class of lumber been avail 
able. Most of the mills have some difficulty in filling 
large assorted orders, but taken as a whole the Lake 
Charles mills are in about as good condition for the 
spring business as the mills in other sections of the yel 
low pine belt. 

Battleship flooring, special office finishing stock and 
like goods have been bought in considerable quantity 
(luring the last ten days. It is gratifying to note that 
many of the large ship building plants in the East are 
now utilizing yellow pine for flooring and that+an in 
creasing demand for goods of that character is con- 
stantly being felt. Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 
distributers, who have been buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for the last six months, seem to have awakened 
to the necessity of replenishing before quotations are 
much higher, and orders for assorted stocks of interior 
lumber have been placed with many of the local mills. 

The disturbed conditions throughout Mexico continue 
to have a very depressing effect upon that market. Esti 
mates on several large orders asked for by Mexican rail 
ways have been countermanded during the last week 
with the statement and explanaton that the revolutionary 
movement has had the effect of greatly demoralizing 
business conditions. 

Southern railroads promise to get into the market at 
an early date—probably sixty days from now. No rail 
road orders outside of a few placed for cross ties have 
been noted by yellow pine mills lately. Inquiries, how 
ever, for railway material are beginning to come in ani 
this branch of trade will likely become stronger as the 
summer months approach. 

The Louisiana Intensified Farming Company, of Kan 
sas City, has bought 100,000 acres of land in Vermil 
lion and Cameron parishes. The company is cutting up 
this land into 5-acre tracts and expects to realize $60 an 
acre. The same land could have been bought five years 
ago at $15 an acre. 

The American schooner Charles J. Dumas left White 
Castle this week with a heavy cargo of cypress lumbe: 
for New York city. 

The Bowie Lumber Company, of Bowie, has sold ove! 
1,000,000 cross ties to the Porto Rican government, to be 
used in railway construction in that country. The money 
value of the purchase reaches $600,000. About 500,000 
feet of railroad can be laid with this shipment. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HatTriEsBuRG, Miss., Feb. 20.—Market conditions in 
yellow pine throughout this section continue to improve 
All mills are running full time on orders accepted at 
prices showing an average increase of about $1, whil 
dressed stock prices are still going up. Demand appears 
good and no signs of weakening is reported from any 
part of this section. 

Suit has been filed in the chancery court of Le Flore 
county involving $100,000 worth of delta lands and is 
based on an alleged violation of a statute placing « 
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maximum value on corporate holdings. The case is that 
of Berney & Hines vs. the Delta Pine Land Company, 
the latter being the present owners of the property. 

J. E. Hood & Co., who have been operating a saw mill 
at Lyman, have bought the mill of L. N. Dantzler & Co., 
at Wortham, the transfer having been made the first 
part of this week. The mill has a daily capacity of 
10,000 feet. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Promising Indications in the Sawn Timber Export 
Trade— Millmen Practice Curtailment — Stronger 
Demand for Hewn Timber. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Feb, 20.—Owing to the facts that 
offerings of sawn timbers are readily disposed of, with 
the consequent lack of sight stock and that the manu- 
facturers of timbers have not appreciably increased their 
output, stocks continue to increase in value, which, with 
the increase in consumption at the various larger timber 
importing centers of the United Kingdom and Continent, 
promises a very encouraging condition of this market at 
an early date. Stocks in the yards of importers are well 
under those of last year or the year before in quantity 
as well as, to a great extent, quality. Freight rates are 
still an important factor in the making of c¢.i.f. values, 
and these, together with the higher prices of timbers, are 
responsible for the difficulty that tends to keep exporter 
and importer apart regarding value. Jt is predicted that 
sales will greatly increase in volume when the United 
Kingdom buyer realizes that prices are stable and the 
market rising. Overproduction, which has caused over- 
stocking at low values and confused the market at times, 
has been the subject of serious consideration by the mills, 
resulting in the present practical application of cur- 
tailment. 

Inquiry for sawn and hewn stocks has strengthened, 
hut the record of sales does not show a commensurate 
increase in volume of transactions. The greatest in- 
crease in inquiry is from sections in which the rate of 
consumption has been smaller; the larger pitch pine 
ports, where consumption has been of the greatest extent, 
apparently are holding transactions down to a minimum 
in the hope of creating lower prices. Specifications for 
sawn timbers are somewhat rigid, percentages of size 
and lengths being rather difficult, but shippers evidence 
a desire to close transactions on a meager margin. De- 
mand for sawn timbers for coastwise shipment has in 
creased and, although schedules specify especial lengths 
and accompanying offers are rather inadequate to cover 
delivery required, the business is receiving the favorable 
attention of shippers not interested in quoting c¢.i-f. 
prices for foreign shipments. Although offers made by 
concerns desiring coastwise shipments are very close, 
competition is hardly as keen. Sawn timber is quoted 
at from 23 to 24 cents a cubic foot, usual basis. Sales 
are reported at higher figures, but these usually provide 
for prompt delivery or indicate extreme need. Demand 
is good. Hewn timbers, for which demand is stronger, 
bring from 22 to 23 cents a ecubie foot, usual basis. 
During the week the following lots of sawn went for 
ward: Thayer Export Lumber Company, 68,000 feet to 
Genoa; Hugo Forchheimer, 441,000 feet to Hamburg and 
441,000 feet to Montrose, Scotland; Gulfport Shipping 
Company, various shippers, 402,000 feet to Tiavre. One 
shipment of hewn timber was made by Colin Sawers, 
various shippers, to Hamburg, consisting of 21,074 eubic 
feet. 

Week’s Outgo. 

The following comprises the week’s outgo of lumber 
and timber from this district: United Kingdom, 927,000 
feet of sawn timber, $18,561, and 175,000 feet of lum- 
ber, $7,115; Continent, 843,000 feet of sawn timber, 
$16,557; 2, 93 000 feet of lumber, $64,319, and 21,074 
ecubie feet of hewn timber, $4,270; staves, $6,000; West 
Indies, 953,000 feet of lumber, $15,930; Mediterranean, 
980,000 feet of lumber, $16,346 and 68,000 feet sawn 
timber, $1,154, making a total export of 6,187,000 feet, 
$137,127, of which 452,000 feet, $9,330, went from 
Pascagoula and 5,735,000 feet, $127,797, from Gulfport. 


West Indies. 

Inquiry from this trade is brisk and less difficulty in 
closing transactions is apparent, notwithstanding keen 
competition. The outlook is excellent. Railroads are 
preparing to undertake extensive additions that will not 
only open up territory to the use of pine, but will 
also themselves prove important factors in the market. 

Porto Rico continues to place schedules in good volume 
and although it requires an effort for the exporter and 
buyer to reach a common ground on values, numerous 
sales are made. Prices for Porto Rican stocks range 
from $10 a thousand feet to about $18.50 f. 0. b. port 
of loading. This trade requires a larger quantity of 
dressed and faney dressed stocks than other sections of 
the West Indies. Inquiry for creosoted dimension stock 
has increased, resulting from extensive improvements 
and increased mileage of the different railways of the 
island, 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Firmer Tone to Demand for Lumber of All Kinds— 
Farmers Unwilling to Realize on Cotton at Current 
Prices. 

MontcoMery, ALA., Feb. 19.—In the last week demand 
for practically every grade of lumber handled in this 
section has become firmer. Eastern cities are calling 
for more building material and the general belief is that 
the spring activity is about to begin. A depressing 
feature, however, is the low level at which cotton is 
being quoted. Nearly $2,000,000 worth of cotton is being 
held in local warehouses for a higher price, and the hold- 
ers seem disinclined to release their cotton at 14 cents 
or lower. The general belief is that the cotton market 


will get out of the rut within the next thirty days and 
that spot prices will be around a level sufficient to induce 
the farmer to dispose of his crop. 

Rift flooring, C grade, which was reported as moving 
slowly last week, is doing better, and so are the other 
grades of rift. The export market has taken on a 
healthier color. 

Manufacturers maintain their attitude of refusing 
to offer special inducements to move large amounts of 
stock. Mills that compete for western business report 
a good demand. 

Every industry in Alabama is making a fight on the 
revenue bill that has been introduced in the state senate, 
providing for swelling the revenue by increased taxa- 
tion. Leading business men declare that should it pass 
it would work ‘a hardship on corporations and would drive 
them from the state. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Prices Hold Up Well With Prospect of Becoming 
Firmer—To Erect One of the Largest Planing Mills 
In the State. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, Feb, 20.—Business among local 
dealers continues seasonably good. Prices hold up well, 
with prospect of improvement when spring business opens. 

The I, E. Hood Lumber Company, which recently es- 
tablished a branch of its business at Central Park, on 
the western side of the city, will erect immediately one 
of the largest planing mills in the state at a cost of from 
$75,000 to $100,000. Work has begun on the grading of 
the property. The company owns 306 feet of frontage 
on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic railroad and a 
spur track will be built at once. The Hood Lumber 
Company maintains yards at Woodlawn and will operate 
at Central Park, aside from the planing mill, a general 
lumber and building material business, A 2-story office 
building will be erected. About 150 men will be em- 
ployed. 

The new Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, of Jefferson 
county, held an enthusiastic and well attended meeting 
last Monday night at its headquarters in the Chamber 
of Commerce building. Organization was perfected and 
officers elected. 

Birmingham will establish a high record for building 
this year. Already more than $5,000,000 of building is 
in sight. This does not include the big building oper- 
ations at Corey, which will amount probably to $300,- 
000 for the year. Many of the buildings being erected 
at Corey come within the city limits and are, therefore, 
included in the building permits, while others are just 
outside the city and entitled to be considered as part 
of the building operations of Birmingham. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


All Traces of Railroad Buying Disappear—West In- 
dies Continue Mainstay of Export Trade—Encour- 
agement in the Hardwood Outlook. 

MoBILE, ALA., Feb. 20.—Prices are still low and trad- 
ing is being done on such small margins that some sellers 
are refusing to accept orders at prices offered, this be 
ing the case particularly in the interior trade. The senior 
member of one of the leading concerns in the interior 
trade in this city, who is north, writes that he finds mar- 
gins so close that he has been unable to touch any of the 
business offered. The small amount of railroad buying 
noted last week has ceased and there is practically noth- 
ing doing in this branch of the interior trade. 

In foreign export trade the movement holds up well, 
the aggregate of the week just closed being slightly in- 
creased over the record of the preceding week. The 
West Indies continue to absorb the largest percentage 
of the movement of lumber from this port. 

The South American trade has fallen away, and few 
sales have been reported during the last thirty days 
One concern prominent in this trade offered a cargo last 
week, but failed to get even a reply to the offer. The 
Italian bark Kio cleared during the week with about 
1,000,000 feet for Montevideo, Uruguay. In the sawn 
timber market prices remain about the same. The out- 
ward movement consists of one parcel shipment, approxi 
mating 1,000,000 feet to Genoa, Italy. Very little tim- 
ber is accumulating; what timber reaches the market 
unsold before its arrival is quickly taken up for immedi 
ate shipment. 

Trade in hardwoods, interior and foreign, is looking 
up. The movement of hardwood logs continues good. 
The British steamship Sallust, the only vessel which 
cleared during the week for continental ports, carried 
500 hardwood oak, ash and poplar logs, and several thou 
sand poplar and hickory logs of fine quality have accu 
mulated on the new Mobile & Ohio Southern wharves for 
export. 

R. W. Child, inspector for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, with headquarters in this city, who 
returned Friday from an inspection tour, speaks enthusi 
astically of the movement of bardwoods. 

An exporter well posted as to the hardwood trade in 
this vicinity entertains optimistic views as to the future 
of the hardwood trade about Mobile. As an evidence of 
the growth of this trade he instanced one contract of 
which he had knowledge, which calls for the delivery of 
2,000,000 feet of gum a year to a Mobile veneering 
concern. 

The Kurz-Downey Company, of Bayfield, Wis., has 
under construction a new rotary and horizontal resaw 
mill, which will have a capacity of about 65,000 feet in 
ten hours. The main building is 44x160 feet, boiler house 
forty-eight feet square. On completion of this mill the 
company expects to start construction of a box factory, 

120x130 feet, with a capacity of 15,000 boxes daily. 
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WE are prepared to make loar. .a 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


|= TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


200¢ nc 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase~ 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to. 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
| 263 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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LUNHAM & “MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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TIMBER BONDS| 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








Fort Dandies 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 





sonal and courteous attention to our customers. 





and endeaver to give prompt and efficient service by per- 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty. 


W. P. KETCHAM 


826-7 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 








FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Qew3nQ0Rg20—_e0—mreyeQq_O—~N0NE 
SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN LUMBER ACCOUNTING 


54 Mutual Life Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST POINTS. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Lumbermen Opposed to Rate Increase; Fight of Five 
Years Ago Reviewed—Retailers Figuring Ahead on 
Good Business. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 19.—Lumbermen of Georgia will 
unite in determined opposition to an increase of 1 cent 
a hundred pounds on shipments of Jumber, which has 
been announced by roads operating south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers. H. H. Tift, presi- 
dent of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, is 
prepared to lead just such a fight as five years ago 
under his direction won for lumbermen their contest 
against an increase of 2 cents by roads enterting this 
section and secured for them the return of $38,000,000 
which they had been overcharged by the roads. The 
news that has been received is that April 15 roads south 
of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi will put into 
effect an increase in rates on lumber, which will advance 
the cost of transporting lumber from 30 to 45 cents a 
thousand feet. When an effort was made five years ago 
to advance lumber rates 2 cents, Mr. Tift filed injune- 
tions against the railroads and carried the case to the 
United States Supréme Court. His contentions were 
upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
decision of the commission was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Only last year this case was finally decided. 

Local lumber shippers have united with grain and coal 
shippers in a protest to the state railroad commission 
against an increase in switching charges that is pro- 
posed by the roads entering Atlanta. The commission 
has ordered that no increase be made in the present 
charges, and has set the case for hearing April 6, Or- 
iginally it was to have been heard February 23, 

The position of the railroads has not been made 
known clearly, but, in the opinion of local dealers, they 
not only want to make an increase in switching charges, 
but they also wish, in many cases, to merge switching 
or transportation service with trackage service. The 
railroad commission has made a ruling that all track- 
age movement of cars within a radius of three miles of 
the center of the city shall be charged for at the rate 
of $2 for each car of 24,000 pounds weight. Roads 
using a belt line deliver cars in a circuitous fashion 
that causes ten or fifteen miles to be traversed when the 
direct route to the point of delivery would be only a 
few miles. They keep within the three mile radius dur- 
ing such delivery, but because of the distance cars are 
moved they are attempting to charge in excess of the $2 
allowed. 

No change is apparent in the lumber market. Al- 
though the amount of building in Atlanta is large, the 
extent of building is small. More and better building is 
in prospect than at this time last year. In fact, the in- 
dications are that if the weather is good this spring, 
from the builder’s point of view, will be the busiest 
that Atlanta has ever known. Remarkably mild weather 
has permitted uninterrupted work on the important 
building that is now in progress. 

Every retail lumber dealer says that he is figuring 
on a lot of work. The Alexander Lumber Company notes 
much general building already in progress and finds a 
ready market for the output of its mill. It reports, 
however, that prices are unsatisfactory, as dealers, in 
their eagerness to get orders, will sell at figures that 
do not admit of profit. 

The Sterling Lumber Company notes that the market 
was off last week for an unaccountable reason. W. S. 
Wilson, president of this company, says there is plenty 
to grumble at in the condition of the market, but that 
there are also things over which to rejoice. Shingles 
and lath, he says, have advanced. Cypress shingles are 
up 25 cents a thousand and are hard to get. Pine shingles 
are hard to get at any price. The chief dependence of 
the market is purchases by the farmers. When they 
stop buying and begin to prepare for their crops he looks 
for a sag in prices. 

The E. E. Lowe Lumber Company reports that the 
mills in Georgia averaged about twenty days operation 
during last month. Wet weather forced them to be idle 
for the remainder of the time. According to this com- 
pany the mills will have trouble getting sufficient hands 
after the season for farming has begun. The wages 
and the sort of work offered-on the farms are more at- 
tractive to negro hands than work at the saw mills. 
This company has bought 500 acres of timber land at 
Quitman for $10,000. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, has been granted a license to operate 
in Georgia. FF’. Wade Vaughan has been named as gen- 
eral agent for this company. 

A concatenation was held in Tifton, February 14, at 
which ten kittens were initiated. 

A plant to distill and otherwise utilize the products 
of pine will be established within sixty days at Savan- 
nah. Turpentine, tar, charcoal, and other products 
will be manufactured. It is the intention of the pro- 
motors to establish branch plants at other points in 
the pine belt. J. F. Bailey, a large dealer in lumber 
and lumber products, is head of the new company. 
Associated with him is B. L. Finch, formerly of Utiea, 
N. Y., but now of Rome, Ga. The plant will occupy 
two and three-fourths acres. 

Seventy-three building permits, amounting to $1238,- 
267, were issued in Atlanta last week, and sixty-seven, 
amounting to $74,985, were issued during the week 
preceding. Two hundred and six property transfers, 
amounting to $625,916.95, were recorded, as against 185 
transfers, amounting to $558,479.17, the week preceding. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Lowers in Surprisingly Good Demand—tLocal Box 
Trade in Satisfactory Condition—Advance in North 
Carolina Pine Near. 

NorroLk, VA., Keb. 18.—North Carolina pine has 
resumed an encouraging aspect, although there has been 
some enforced curtailment on account of bad weather. 
The number of inquiries and orders has increased. The 
most noticeable demand is for the lower grades. Export 
orders are absorbing Nos. 1 and 2 kiln dried stock. A 
circumstance that has developed of late, heretofore over- 
looked, is the enormous daily consumption of box makers’ 
supplies, notably box and culls, by local factories. This 
is exclusive of the planing mills operated by the large 
plants. This local consumption of box and culls acts as 
a safety valve and is no doubt largely responsible for the 
healthy condition of the box market so far as Norfolk 
is concerned. 

The American Cross Arm Company reports an active 
demand for cross arms and conduit stock and its plant 
at Buell, Va., is running on full time. The United States 
Wood Preserving Company, operating at Money Point, 
manufacturing creosoted paving block, is in full opera- 
tion and figures on an output of 1,000,000 paving blocks 
monthly for the next twelve months. The Roanoke Rail- 
road & Lumber Company, headquarters Norfolk, with 
operations at Money Point, is running full time, having 
made extensive repairs. The E. H. Barnes Company is 
operating full time at its mill in South Norfolk. 

Col. L. James, of the James Lumber Company, Dur- 
ham, was in this city several days this week. He reports 
a much better outlook for business. He has booked a 
satisfactory bunch of orders at advanced prices. 

All of the mills in the eastern Carolina district report 
stocks reduced. Logging has been interfered with in 
some sections, which accounts for low stocks and _ re- 
stricted output. The consensus of opinion is that North 
Carolina pine will advance in price, as the northern and 
eastern yards are run down. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Baltimoreans Attend Directors’ and Stockholders’ 
Meetings—Operation Resumed at North Carolina 
Mill Plant—National Democratic Convention. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 21.—Charles I. James, one of 

the officers of the Great Southern Lumber Company, op- 

erating a large plant at Bogalusa, La., returned today 
from a trip to the scene of the company’s operations. He 

went to Bogalusa to attend a meeting of directors. P. 

M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Company, is 

in Jacksonville, Fla., attending the annual stockholders’ 

meeting. Another absent Baltimorean is William M. 

Burgan, who is placing orders at southern mills. 
Samuel P. Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks Lum- 

ber Company, stated yesterday that his company has 

taken a number of orders lately, and has experienced 
greater activity than for many months, 

Thomas Sizer, of the widely known New York firm 
of Robert Sizer & Bro., was in Baltimore several days ago 
and closed deals involving several million feet of lumber. 

The Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company has resumed 
operation at its saw mill in Howard, N. C., after a sus- 
pension of nearly two months, due to the destruction of 
all four of the dry kilns by fire in December. In addi- 
tion, a large quantity of lumber was burned. Three of 
the kilns have been rebuilt, and the company is once 
more in position to make prompt deliveries. W. F. Har 
rison, of Greenleaf, Johnson & Co., selling agents for 
the company in, Baltimore, was in Norfolk recently and 
returned with encouraging reports of the outlook. He 
says that most of the mills have small stocks on hand and 
that demand has been good, with box makers and other 
consumers buying the lower grades freely. 

The annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Washington, D. C., will be 
largely attended by Baltimoreans. Each of the local 
lumber organizations will be represented. 

The Baltimore Lumber Exchange is taking an active 
interest in the movement to bring the next democratic 
national convention to this city, and efforts are being 
made to aid in the raising of the $100,000 fund, which is 
needed to secure the great gathering. Secretary J. H. 
Manken, of the exchange, is canvassing the membership 
for subscriptions, and has already secured a number of 
pledges, though the work is but started. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 18.—There has been a much 
stronger feeling in the market for the last two weeks 
and prices are $1 to $1.50 higher. A fair amount of 
business has been offered and the mills are getting all 
the orders they can fill. Some of the mills are handi- 
capped in their logging on account of extremely dry 
weather. 

The committee appointed by the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association to take up the inspection bureau mat 
ter has issued a circular to manufacturers, asking their 
views and for their codperation. 

Demand for dressed stock continues good, especially 
in the lower grades, and the mills are all sold ahead on 
this class of stock. 

Creosoted ties continue in good demand. The Ep 
pinger & Russell Company has shipped over 1,000,000 
in the last year and has about 300,000 awaiting shipment. 

The Cummer Lumber Company is making extensive 
changes in its rough stcck sheds and is installing edg- 
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ing machinery in order to rip all the stock before it 
goes into the planing mill. This will greatly facilitate 
getting out rush orders. 

Charles S. Brown, president of the Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machinery Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
spent several days in this city this week. 


——e eee 
FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 20.—Wholesale pine dealers re- 
port that the volume of business on the whole has shown 
a marked improvement over January. Demand for roof- 
ers, yard stock and long- and short-leaf dimension stock 
is satisfactory. Orders for early spring delivery are 
being received and inquiries are numerous. Collections, 


however, are only fair. The effect of the advance in yel- 
low pine prices is being felt. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company reports a sat- 
isfactory improvement in all lines of the pine trade, 
although the domestie hardwood trade is not as brisk as 
it was in December. The export hardwood business, how- 
ever, is brisk. 

The Akers Lumber Company reports has booked a 
large amount of retail business for early spring delivery 
from its Ohio and Pennsylvania trade. 

The local plant of the Pierce Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is operating full blast, night work being neces- 
sary. Several large contracts have been made by this 
concern in addition to its regular trade. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 





Despondency Dispelled—Prices Firm and Stocks Low 
—Increase of Capital Stock—Lumbermen’s Son 
‘*Wins Spurs.’’ 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Conditions are satisfactory 
in yellow pine and the despondency evidenced during the 
early winter seems to have been dispelled. 

Prices hold up well and, as stocks at the mills are 
broken, according to most reports, prices should remain 
firm for some time. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Company has filed notice 
that it will increase its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$100,000. The assets are given as $312,173.72 and its 
liabilities are only $112,173.72. The annual meeting of 
stockholders, election of officers and banquet took place 
recently, Julius Seidel being reélected president and 
treasurer. The other officers elected were Frank Seidel, 
vice president, and W. KE. Beckmann, secretary; directors, 
Julius Seidel, Frank Seidel, W. E. Beckmann, Otto 
Moser and W. M. Klenk. The stockholders’ banquet was 
held at Faust’s restaurant and was followed by a theater 
party at the Columbia theater. . At the banquet officers 
of the company made interesting personal talks, Julius 
Seidel’s being on ‘‘The Policies of the Company for 
1911?” 

Henry E. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, this city; Harry E. Weber and Richard A. Jones 
have organized and incorporated the tna Lumber & 
Glazed Sash Manufacturing Company, with a paidup 
capital stock of $2,000. Mr. Hafner owns eighteen 
shares and Mr. Weber and Mr. Jones each one share. 
The objects of the company are stated as being to manu- 
facture and deal in lumber, sash ete. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
is in an optimistic frame of mind as to the condition of 
the yellow pine market. He finds that stocks at the mills 
are badly broken and that it is difficult to get mixed 
ear shipments promptly. This is one of the factors, he 
says, that tends to hold up the price basis in a satis 
factory manner. Prices average $2 better than they were 
at this time a year ago. Prospects for a good spring 
business, he believes, are excellent and there is nothing 
in view at present that should cause the yellow pine 
lumbermen serious alarm. 

Recommendations for a new state forest policy are 
made in a bulletin called ‘‘Forest Conditions of the 
Ozark Regions of Missouri,’’ by Samuel J. Record, of 
the Forest Service. 

Louis J. Taussing, wholesale lumber dealer, well known 
in lumber cireles, is being congratulated upon the success 
of his son, John K. Taussig, who has just sent word to 
his father that he has been commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the United States army. Lieutenant Taussig 
is of a family that has been represented in the navy 
for several generations. He is a cousin of Rear Admirai 
Taussig. 

The Hoffman Lumber & Supply Company has changed 
the location of its offices and yards to Hoffman, IIL, 
where it will be more able to reach the trade from which 
its best business is derived. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Company looks for a big 
business in yellow pine. Prices are better and orders 
more plentiful. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company is satisfied with 
the outlook for yellow pine and is prepared to do a big 
spring business. 


—_s 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Recent Advances Due to Natural Causes—Retail 

Stocks Low—Prices on Railroad Timbers and Ties 

Firm. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 21.—The yellow pine market 
is gradually and steadily improving. Stock that was 
being offered at less than list has about all been taken 
and it can safely be stated that the recent advance comes 
nearer being backed up by natural conditions than any 
previous advance within the last three years. There is 
an inclination, of course, on the part of a great many 
buyers to try to spring prices in order that they may be 
absolutely sure that they are making purchases at bot- 
tom values. 

The change in weather conditions during the last few 
days has had a decidedly beneficial effect in giving a 
more encouraging aspect to trade conditions generally. 
The snow and, where there is no snow, rain, have put a 
stop to the pessimistic talk about the ‘‘ruined wheat 
crop,’’? and another fat year is predicted for the farm- 
ers. At the same time the snow will check buying for 
the time being, and either snow or rain will interfere 
to some extent with mill operations. Reports in by trav- 
eling salesmen .are that retail stocks are low in this 
territory but that the dealers are putting off buying 
until the last possible minute. Said one dealer to the 





salesman from whom he bought practically all his drop 
siding: ‘‘I haven’t a piece of drop siding in my yard, 
and | ought to give you an order for six or seven cars, 
but 1 won’t do it; I am going to wait until your next 
trip.’’ That is not an exceptional case. Many similar 
ones could be cited, all going to show that the dealers, 
or at least many of them, are playing a waiting game to 
see whether present prices will hold. On the other hand, 
there is some increase in the call for yard stock, which 
goes to show that gradually there are more and more 
dealers who have become satisfied that the market is up 
to stay. 

Mill stocks are somewhat light. It is not the easiest 
thing in the world to fill mixed car orders, and that is 
what constitutes the bulk of the buying at this time. 
ven where there are surplus items, the manufacturers 
have shown not the slightest disposition to sacrifice in 
order to convert stock into cash. Anticipating a heavy 
movement when buying for spring gets under way,’ the 
manufacturers would weleome a slight lessening in de- 
mand, for they realize that their stocks are not in a con- 
dition to meet such a call as will in all probability be 
made within the next sixty days. Several of the large 
concerns report a heavier inquiry from the country 
trade and a greater volume of orders during the last 
three or four days. 

The railroads have been placing profitable timber and 
tie orders recently, and prices on this stock are very 
firm. Car material is a little slow, but there does not 
appear to be any great amount of this stock on hand. 
The general belief is that there will be extensive rail- 
road improvement, which will furnish an outlet for lum 
ber and timbers not required by other consumers. 

The M. R. Smith Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Kansas and has bought the 
yard at Kansas City, Kan., formerly owned by T. C. 
Creel. The.stockholders are M. R. Smith, of the M. R. 
Smith Shingle Company and president of the Cadao 
River Lumber Company; L. W. Wilson, treasurer of the 
Caddo River Lumber Company; Milo F. Jones and N. 8. 
Jones, both of Chanute, Kan., and Guy MeCarrell, for- 
merly with the Sturgis Lumber Company. Mr. MeCarrell 
will manage the yard. Mr. Creel will locate in Mexico. 

J. J. Cruikshank, of Hannibal, Mo., vice president of 
the C. J. Carter Lumber Company; C. KE. Emmert, Nor- 
folk, Va., interested in the Doniphan Lumber Company, 
Doniphan, Ark., one of the Carter enterprises, and H, R. 
Kilpatrick, manager of the mill at Doniphan, were in this 
city a few days ago attending the annual meeting of 
the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, The officers were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Burgess, of Ward & Burgess, Cameron, is in Kan- 
sas City with his bride. The couple were married at 
Cameron Sunday. They will also spend some time at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Sabine Lumber Company is moving its headquar 
ters from this city to St. Louis, where it will be located 
in the Wright building. Practically the entire office 
foree will go to St. Louis, but a selling office will be 
maintained here in charge of D. E. Chapin at 611 Long 
building, and J. L. Porter, traveling representative, will 
continue to make this his headquarters. 

Ullman Bros., Springfield, have sold their yard to T. 
Kk, Williams. D. J. Landers has bought three yards from 
the Diamond Lumber Company, one each at Billings, 
Clever and Hurley. The Lambert Lumber Company, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., has bought the J. W. Cox yard at 
Weston. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 18.—Generally, a good trade is 
reported and the outlook for spring trade is con- 
sidered bright. Those who predicted a_ better trade 
in the lumber line have not been disappointed, and feel 
that they can rely upon the improvement to continue. 
Building in all lines is active. This condition not only 
applies to the larger cities of Texas but prevails in the 
smaller towns and the country. The building record for 
1911 throughout the state promises to surpass that of 
any previous year. Railroad construction is going steadily 
forward. 

The farmers are further advanced with their season’s 
work than at this time for several years. ‘The mild 
weather and the prime condition of the ground for plow- 
ing enabled crop preparations to make wonderful prog- 
ress. <A large acreage of new land has been broken in the 
southern and western parts of Texas. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, was among arrivals Tuesday, and, 
with a party of Chicago capitalists, left for an inspection 
trip over the Burr’s Ferry, Browndel & Chester railway 
and the proposed route of its extension to Burkeville. 

Among other arrivals during the week were J. M. 
West, president of the West Lumber Company, Houston, 
en route from a visit to the mills of his company in 





Louisiana; T, J. Williams, prominent lumberman of the 
state; W. A. Pickering, president of the Pickering Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, Mo.; R. M. Hallowell, 
vice president and general manager of the Industrial 
Lumber Company; 8. A. MeNelly, tie department, Kirby 
Lumber Company; Alexander Thompson, lumberman of 
Doucette; H. S. Filson, Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Com- 
pany, Remlig; C. P. Myer, Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, and R. W. Wier, prominent lumberman of the 
state. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Lull in Buying by Retailers—Drouth Broken and 
Farmers Rejoice—Improvement in Railroad Demand 
and in Export Trade. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 20.—Little buying was done 
by retailers last week, but manufacturers and wholesalers 
were prepared for the lull which always comes at this 
time of the year. Retailers begin to stock up about the 








R the man who is ready 

to improve his plant or 
yard, by eliminating serious 
hazards and by installing pro- 
tective devices, a talk about fire 
insurance rates with one of our 
representatives will undoubtedly 
lead to a great saving in the 
cost of insurance. Wherever 
you are in the United States or 
Canada, ask our man to call. 
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Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in close touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our s-rvice. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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Collect Your 
Accounts 


Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over $2 years’ «xperience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our t 


Law and Collection Department 


every time a customer fails to respond when he should, Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 














Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
116 Nassau St, NEW YORK 


77 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
6 Please mention the American Lumberman 








( DON’T UNDERVALUE YOUR BUSINESS! ) 


The best business houses in this country today are using the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


A glance through our list of Customers will prove that. 

When you are selling your goods to these * best houses.” (and 
they are judges of good cards, believe us) and you send in your 
ecard, unless it isa Peerless, you are sending fa one inferior to 
those they themselves ure using. What isthe naturalinterence? 

“hat your house does not afford itself the best! They carry the 
inference to your goods as naturally as they received the im- 
pression from your card, 

Can you afford to have your cards undervalue the character of 
yourgoods’ You certainly cannot —but a Peeriess card, detached 
froma book form, smooth edged on every edge, 
carried in a neatsealleather case, fresh and 
clean, will give a tone to your busi- 
ness and your goods, which you can- 
not afford to under 
value 

Begin to show your in Case 
class, by sending to- 
day forasanpletaboft 
our ecards. They carry 
their own joference 
and iotuence. 


When card is detached 
from tab all edges 
are smooth. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
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PI@HER BUILO! 
CHICASO 


6-18 East Adams Street, Chicago 
New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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EG 2 
A Good Photograph 


With snap and ginger in it is what a business man wants— 
the Root Studjo makes this kind, has maintained a reputation 
for twenty years for Men’s pictures. We number many 
prominent Lumbermen as regular patrons of this studio, and 
many of the portraits produced from time to time in the 
American Lumberman were taken here at Root’s. Surprise 
your wife or friends with a good photograph of youself as a 
holiday gift or a souvenier of your trip to Chicago; call and 
see us when in town. 


ROOT STUDIO CO. 22% 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE VAXES,tONS 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II 





latter part of January and continue buying to the middle 
of February. 

Beginning two weeks ago that part of the state north 
and northwest of Waco has had good rains, for which 
the farmers long have been praying. 

The railroads have come into the market to such an 
extent that some of the millmen have effected another 
substantial advance on timbers. 

The export trade seems much improved. This improve- 
ment is explained by some of the exporters in that foreign 
buyers have become aware of the improved condition 
of the lumber trade and are realizing that there would 
be nothing gained by delaying their buying. Some of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers report a searcity of 
boards, Nos. 1 and 2, and shiplap No. 2. 

Prices are firm and all that is necessary to bring about 
an advance is a favorable outlook for good crops. 

Walter Robison, general sales agent; T. M. Barham, 
secretary, and W. A. Pickering, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., were in this city Friday. Mr. Robi- 
son left for Kansas City and Messrs. Barham and Picker- 
ing for Center to look over timber interests. 

L. J. Miller, of the Independent Lumber Company, 
Omaha, Neb.j and Mrs. Miller made a short visit to 
Houston on their way to the city of Mexico. 

W. W. Pryor, Brazelton-Pryor Lumber Compuny, 
Waco; Phil Hobbs, retailer, Alice, who attended the 
hardware convention; D. O’Neill, president, J. C. Black 
man, treasurer, O’Neill Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and 8. A. Robinson, Alexandria, La., representa 
tive of this concern, were in the city during the week. 

The Continental Lumber & Tie Company is now at 
home in its new quarters in the S$. I. Carter build- 
ing. The offices are beautifully furnished, Particularly 
attractive is the private office of Lynch Davidson, the 
president. George M. Duncan is proud of his office. 
George Cole arrived this morning from Chicago to take 
possession of his office. As announced some time ugo, 
Mr. Cole has resigned as head of the Chicago office 
of the Kirby Lumber Company and has rejoined the 
Continental ranks. 


WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Foreign Importers Dazed as Expected Break in Prices 
Fails to Materialize—Mills Work Overtime to Sup- 
ply Interior Trade. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 21.—Although mills are run 
ning full time and a few operating nights, demand is 
sufficient to take the output from the Pensacola district, 
notwithstanding that the foreign markets continue to be 
off to a marked extent. The demand comes from the in 
terior and particularly from the railroads for car and 
bridge material, and while the manufacturers are pur- 
suing a conservative policy they are optimistic. Whether 
or not the foreign markets revive there seems to be a 
certainty that the interior trade will take all of the out- 
put of the mills for at least three months, and manufac 
turers are consequently not worrying over the outlook. 
The market has advanced considerably and this seems to 
have dazed the foreign buyers who, seeing practically 
dead markets on their side of the water, expected condi- 
tions to beeome unsettled and prices unsteady. Sawn 
timber is more in foreign demand than lumber and sales 
have been made recently, while a number of shippers are 
busy filling old orders, both for sawn timber and lumber. 
The outward movement of this business is brisk and will 
continue so for at least thirty days. 

The German-American Lumber Company, of this city, 
has about closed with a syndicate for the purchase of 
25,000 acres of practically virgin pine land on St. An- 
drews bay, for which it will pay $500,000. The timber 
on this land is of the finest kind, and is in close prox- 
imity to the big mills of that company, which are located 
on a tract of practically 50,000 acres. 


RAILROAD SEEKS ADVICE OF LUMBERMEN. 

Port Botivar, 'TEXx., eb. 18.—In furtherance of its 
plans to make Port Bolivar the greatest lumber export 
port on the Gulf coast the Santa Fe will spend an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 in improvements, according to F. G. 
Pettibone, vice president and general manager of the 
Gulf system of that road. It is stated that when the 
proposed improvements are finished it will be possible 
to handle 50,000,000 feet of lumber through the port with 
the greatest ease, and when this quantity is reached other 
improvements will be added to enlarge the facilities to 
meet whatever demand may be created. In order to 
obtain their advice and opinion as to the facilities re- 
quired a party of practical lumber manufacturers was 
brought to this city a few days ago by Mr. Pettibone 
and the situation was thoroughly gone over. This party 
was made up of some of the leading lumber exporters 
and their representatives in Texas and Louisiana, as 
follows: W. J. Hancock, assistant general manager of. 
the Kirby Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Houston; KE. R. Dumont, manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at New Orleans; 
J. W. Chambers, general sales agent for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Houston; Howard 
Smith, general sales agent for the Chicago & Gulf Export 
Company, with headquarters at Beaumont; A. Milsh, 
general sales agent for Hugo Ferchheimer, with head- 
quarters at Houston and Beaumont; A. Voight, assistant 
general manager of the Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Beaumont. Other lumbermen 
have promised to visit the port in the near future. 

The most important of the improvements that are to 
be immediately started is the construction of skidways 
and unloading platforms, which will be more than 1,200 
feet long and thirty feet wide. These are so planned as 
to permit increasing their width to sixty feet, Extensive 
trackage will be constructed to accommodate the traffic. 
Additional sheds will be built and a slip dredged to 
a depth of nine feet. 














NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Boom Company Elects Officers—Season’s Lumbering 
Completed — Winter’s Operations Satisfactory — 
Toothpick Market Glutted. 

Bancor, Me., Feb. 18.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Bangor Boom Company was_ held 
Monday forenoon at the office of the Stearns Lumber 
Company. The following officers were  reélected: 
if, BP. Sargent, president; 8S. D. Jenson, clerk 
and treasurer; H. P. Sargent, Samuel Sterns, I’. W. Ayer, 
Waldo P. Lowell and W. 8. Higgins, directors. 

Lumbering in the northern Somerset woods is nearly 
completed for this season, It is estimated that the 
cut, including hardwood, will be about 135,000,000 feet. 
The cut last year was about 153,000,000 feet. It is 
estimated that the amount of lumber to be driven down 
the Kennebee river this spring will be about 109,000,000 
feet, against 118,000,000 feet last year. This season 
has been favorable as to weather and snow. 

The Penobscot Lumber Company, an American com 
pany owning 100,000 acres of timber areas in St. 
John county, New Brunswick, which has paper mills 
on the Androscoggin river in Maine, has decided to 
establish small nurseries, to reforest areas that now are 
bare of trees, and to establish the lookout station an: 
telephone system to protect its forests from fire. The 
question of forestry is attracting more attention every 
year in New Brunswick, which has enormous timber 
wealth. 

The New Brunswick legislature will be asked for au 
thority to construct and maintain a dam across the St. 
John river at Hawkshaw, forty miles above I*redericton, 
for power purposes. It is said that immense power could 
be developed, but lumbermen who float logs down the 
stream in millions will object to the obstruction. 

James M. MeNulty, of the Engel Lumber Company, 
left Friday for Bowerbank, where he will inspect the En 
gle operations. Mr. McNulty says that the total cut of his 
concern this winter will be only 22,000,000 or 23,000, 
000, against 30,000,000 last winter. The Engel oper 
ations are located at Bowerbank and Bear Brook on 
the Piscataquis, Harrington lake, Seboois, Olamon and 
on the east branch of the Penobscot. 

The bottom has dropped out of the wooden toothpick 
market and the prospect is that little manufacturing will 
be done at present at the new concrete mill of the In 
ternational Manufacturing Company in Phillips, which 
will be ready to run in two or three weeks. A_ few 
years ago wooden tocthpicks were worth $38 a case at 
wholesale and today they are quoted at $8 a case, which 
is less than the ecst to manufacture. Evidently there is 
a glut in the market, but nobody seems to know how 
it occurred. The Phillips company has a good lot of 
orders on hand but can not afford to fill them at 
present prices, especially those for softwood picks, and 
the poplar stock on hand for this purpose will be made 
into matches instead. 

The mill at Strong has been shut down several weeks 
this winter, but is running again. There are two mills 
at Dixfield. These mills, all within a radius of thirty 
miles, are said to represent three-fourths of the wooden 
toothpick industry of the world. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MaAss., Feb. 18.—The Avon has sailed from 
Boston for South America with 1,327,000 feet of lumber. 

Sumner Hl. Eaton, who has been associated with the 
business of Isam Mitchell, Brockton lumber dealer, many 
years, has resigned to accept a position as salesman with 
another concern, 

The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company is reported 
as cutting 45,000,000 feet of logs this year, as compared 
with 43,000,000 feet in the drive of a year ago. 

Lumber freights from Atlantic ports are reported as 
steady from $5.25 to $5.50. 

Receipts of lumber in Boston by water last week were 
255,648 feet from the South and 181,906 feet from the 
provinces. 

The H. Sands Selleck Company, Darien, Conn., has 
voted to increase its capital stock to $75,000. This con 
cern deals in lumber and building material. 





IN CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

Worcester, MAss., Feb. 20.—The total cost of build- 
ings erected in Worcester during January was $298,810, 
against $93,760 in January, 1910. New Haven, Conn., is 
the only city in the country which shows a greater per- 
centage of increase than Worcester for that month. 

One of the best known of the lumbermen who attended 
the annual banquet of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Boston last Saturday was EK. EF. 
Stone, a veteran lumber dealer of Spencer, who is 
within a few days of being 76 years of age. Mr. Stone 
has been in attendance at every one of the banquets 
curing the ten years of its organization. 

The last week has been a good one for the Jumbermen 
of Chester, Vt., and they have improved every minute in 
hauling logs and wood to the mills and railroad station. 

A novel way of interesting the children of Springfield 
in the matter of tree planting is about to be inaugurated. 
An effort is to be made to induce the school children to 
establish a penny fund for the purchase of trees, and 
these are to be set out vnder the direction of the city 
forester, W. I’. Gale. 

The proposed reciprocity treaty between Canada and 
the United States would benefit New England carriers, 
particularly those running into Boston, so far as pulp 
wood is concerned, Thousands of cords of pulpwood 
along railroads out of Quebee await a market. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Lumber Business Improving with Assurance of Activ- 
ity in Spring Building—Municipal Ownership of 
River Front. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 20.—The groundhog played a 
trick on the lumbermen this year, but the longer open 
weather holds off the greater will be the rush when spring 
business does start. The building trades are especially 
optimistic. During the last two weeks 303 permits have 
been issued, covering 532 operations, with a value of 
$1,049,730, of which all were dwellings except about 
$100,000 for office buildings and about $50,000 for tene 
ments and stores. There promises to be a big building 
hoom in Camden, N. J., in the spring, which means a lot 
to Philadelphia wholesalers. 

The activity predicted in city and suburban real estate 
seems to have arrived on scheduled time. The sale of the 
property of the Wetherill Estate at the southeast corner 
of Broad and Walnut streets to P. A. B. Widener has 
been consummated and title passed; several Market street 
and other central deals were closed, and important subur- 
ban transactions came to light. 

The lumber business as a whole is improving, and a 
much more cheerful feeling seems to pervade the trade. 
Not only are comparatively more lumbermen landing an 
occasional large order but the volume of inquiry is 
greater and orders are more numerous with most con- 
cerns than has been evident for several weeks. Oak still 
leads in demand, there being a searcity of good grades, 
several concerns report sales at increased prices during 
the last week. H. B. Tomb, of the Tomb Lumber Com 
pany, reports the new oak operation sold months ahead 
and orders have been refused. 

Chestnut, birch, bass, poplar and gums sell well at stiff 
prices. Yellow pine is still improving, some concerns 
which reported no change last week having been notified 
by their mills that orders at current prices would be 
accepted only for immediate delivery. North Carolina 
pine is strong as to inquiry, with sales increasing and 
prices stationary. North Carolina box is scarce and 
demand is good. 

Engineering News notes the advance Philadelphia is 
making in a comparison between this port and some of 
its rivals. It finds that Philadelphia has thirty-three 
miles of water front, Boston twelve miles and Baltimore 
eighteen. Greater New York has within its boundary 445 
miles of water front, but only fifty-five miles of it are 
in active use. It has, however, a 40-foot channel to the 
sea and Boston and Baltimore each has a 35-foot channel. 

In Philadelphia the railroads own 45 percent of the 
Delaware river front and occupy considerably more. They 
also own frontage on the Schuylkill; but a new era has 
dawned and municipal ownership of river front will soon 
he realized in Philadelphia, Director Haskaarl’s plan 
contemplates seventeen miles of new docks, with accom- 
modations for 131 ships 600 feet in length and immense 
warehousing facilities. 

Three transatlantic steamships, the Graf. Waldersee, 
of the Hamburg-American line, for Hamburg; the Man- 
chester Engineer, of the Philadelphia-Manchester line, 
for Manchester, and the Allan liner Corinthian, for Glas- 
gow, sailed last week with the largest and most valuable 
cargoes that have ever left the port. These shipments are 
valued at over $2,000,000. 

George I. Craig, Edwin B. Malone, Charles M. Chest- 
nut, W. 'T. Betts and Edward F. Henson were appointed 
a committee to represent the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia at a conference on the revision of the 
inspection rules of 1905, Washington, D. C., March 3, 
following the National wholesalers’ convention. 

Prof. Thomas H. Montgomery, of the biological depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, said recently 
regarding the 17-year locusts that are expected to swarm 
in this section of Pennsylvania and the neighboring sec- 
tions of New Jersey in June, that their coming meant 
practically certain death to the younger growth of the 
forests, particularly oak. 

A chestnut tree on the farm of Henry Yerger, at 
Zieglerville, Montgomery county, which has just been 
cut, measures nine feet in diameter and twenty-four feet 
in circumference. 

H. V. Curll, of the H. V. Curll Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, was in this city today on his way to Bermuda, 
where he will spend two or three weeks. From there he 
will probably go to Cuba to inspect a tract of timber 
which the company contemplates purchasing. Mr. Curl, 
with H. M. Curll, of Glenray, W. Va.; A. G. Corbett and 
others, of Clarion, Pa., operating as the Commonwealth 
Lumber Company, which owns 11,000 acres of land at 
Glenray, and operates a saw mill there, have found a 
vein of ore on their property that assays a silver value 
of $19 a ton, with some gold. The company is making 
the necessary preparations to develop its find. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA TIMBER INDUSTRY. 


The Pennsylvania railroad, which uses an immense 
number of railroad ties and other lumber, has, within 
the last two years, made great strides in treating wood, 
and not only does the treatment make the wood last 
longer, but many woods which for a long time were 
considered almost worthless are treated and made to 
last as long as the searcer and more expensive kinds. 

Two years ago all lumber used by the Pennsylvania 
railroad was untreated. Since then the two plants 
at Mt. Union, Pa., and Greenwich Point, Pa., have 
been built. The Philadelphia plant was finished and 
put in operation last July. The railroad lines in the 


western part of the state are supplied with treated 
timber by the plant at Mt. Union, while the lines of 
the East receive their supplies from Greenwich Point. 
On the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg untreated 
timber is still used, but it is expected that still another 
treating plant will be built in the near future for the 
preservation of the wood used there. 

Most of the timber treated at the Greenwich Point 
plant is obtained from the forests of the South, while 
that used at Mt. Union comes from the forests of Penn- 
sylvania and the Virginias. The timber bought in the 
South is shipped by train to the nearest port and 
brought by barges to the local wharves. There are 
now 600,000 ties stocked at Greenwich Point. Count- 
ing all other material there are 30,000,000 board feet 
ready and waiting to be treated. The lumber is ar- 
ranged in large piles, ten, twenty and thirty feet high, 
and stretches hundreds of feet along the river front. 
In the midst of these huge piles is the treating plant. 

Near. by is a small, one-story building, the office, 
where is to be found C. W. Tiffany, who has charge of 
the plant, and who willingly explains the varied aspects 
of timber treating as practiced at Greenwich Point. 

The local plant treats about 3,000 cross ties a day as 
well as numerous switch ties, fence posts, trestles, 
bridge timbers, piling, platform lumber, telegraph poles 
and crossarm poles. But even with that output the 
supply does not equal the demand. The Pennsylvania 
railroad alone uses 4,000,000 cross ties each year, and 
new yards, sidings and branch lines constantly are 
being built, so that the men at the local plant are kept 
working at top speed, 

Ordinarily a piece of timber is allowed to dry for 
eight or ten months before it is treated, but because of 
the railroad’s great need for timber, green, unseasoned 
wood is often being treated, though its treating is a 
longer and more expensive process than treating dry 
timber. Three or four times as much time is required, 
and the results are not as satisfactory. 

At the Greenwich Point elant what is known as the 
cylinder pressure system is used. A huge, horizontal 
cylinder, 132 feet long and six feet in diameter, runs 
the length of a low building. The timber to be treated 
is placed on iron trucks or ‘‘¢ylinder buggies’’ and 
the small train, containing fifteen trucks, is run into 
tne big pipe. As it disappears the doors of the cylinder, 
which weigh about three tons, are closed so that they 
are airtight. Then by vacuum pressure for fifteen 
minutes all air is drawn from the cylinder and it is 
filled with hot creosote. For two hours a pressure of 
from 150 to 180 pounds is applied. As fast as the wood 
absorbs the oil more is pumped in. Finally the oil is 
blown out, a final vacuum is applied to dry off the sur- 
face of the timber, and as the massive door of the 
cylinder flies open the timber reappears ready for use. 
During the process of treatment an ordinary cross tie 
will absorb between three and four gallons of oil. 

The importing of creosote oil to this country for use 
on railroad timber has in itself grown to a large indus 
try. Most of the oil used at the Greenwich Point plant 
is shipped from the German distillation plants by barge 
to Amsterdam, Holland, or KEmdem, Germany, where it 
is placed in large shore tanks and then pumped into 
tank steamships for export. When the big tank ships 
arrive at Greenwich Point the oil is pumped into three 
large tanks near the wharves through a flexible hose. 
The creosote needed for the Mt. Union plant is then 
pumped from the tanks to tank ears holding 4,000 gal- 
lons each and is shipped to the West. ‘The largest of 
all. the oil ships that visit the local plant carries a 
cargo of 1,800,000 gallons cf creosote. Only half of 
that amount is unloaded at Philadelphia, however, 

Experiments are also being tried constantly at the 
plants of the Pennsylvania railroad in an effort to dis- 
cover some preservative that will protect the wood as 
effectively as creosote oil and be still less expensive. 
An interesting series of experiments with asphaltum 
was recently concluded, the verdict being that it was 
practically useless, as the asphaltum does not penetrate 
deep enough into the wood. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Indications Point to a Pronounced Industrial Revival 
—Lumber Sales More Numerous and Prices Firmer— 
All Aboard for Washington. 


PiTTsBuRG, PA., Feb. 21.—It is believed that the im 
provement in general business is on a sound basis. <A 
declaration by one of the leading steel manufacturers that 
within sixty days industrial revival will have been ad- 
vanced to a higher point than for any corresponding 
period in four years was supported without hesitancy by 
business men of conservative judgment this week. 

Inquiries have increased in the lumber trade and actual 
sales are larger and more numerous, with prices firmer 
in every grade of lumber. Next Tuesday a special car 
will take a delegation of Pittsburg wholesale lumbermen 
to Washington to attend the annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. J. G. 
Criste, secretary of the local association, is arranging 
the details of the trip. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report a betterment of trade, with 
a stronger price tone. . 

H. T. Lincoln, of Bemis & Vosburgh, was at Bemis, 
W. Va., last week looking after affairs. The firm reports 
a betterment in business conditions that is encouraging. 
H. C. Bemis is expected home from the South in about 
two weeks. 

A. G. Breitwieser, of the Breitwieser & Wilson Lumber 
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| The Increasing Demand for 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 


| BY THE LUMBER TRADE, IS EVI- } 
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of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 


LUMBER a FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
i 
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American Credit - Indemnity 

Co. of New York. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
| CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000, 






















S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through 
insolvency of customers. 
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Pierce Building, Marquette Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 























you should use the Lumper- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely coriecs. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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K. D. Sash, K. D. Frames, Long Sash Stock 
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Spokane, Wash. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 


SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 


605 Lumberman Bldg. 
PORTLAN>}, ORE, 








Complete Stocks. 


Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, 
Coast Fir and Spruce, also Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts 
Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 











CLARENCE LUCAS, President. 





Cargo and Rail Shipments. 





L. B, PERRY, Secretary. 
HENRY ZECH, Manager. 


PUYALLUP LUMBER MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY. 


Pacific Coast Timber Products 


CAR SILLS, BRIDGE STRINGERS, TIMBERS, 
CLEAR CANTS, YARD STOCK. 


PUYALLUP, WASH. 














Washington Fir 


Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Company, returned from Chicago this week. He reports 
business gaining steadily both as to volume and prices. 
Inquiries in hand indicate more liberal ordering in sight 
by large consumers in the steel industry. 

The Palmer & Semans Lumber Company reports a 
steady gain in hardwood trade, with prices firmer than 
usual in the higher grades and buying active in the 
eastern markets. The company notes a gain in inquiry 
for lower grades of hardwood. 

The Germain Company reports a marked gain in in- 
quiries, particularly for railroad ties and construction 
material, and indications point to a much better business 
situation in the near future. The company is making 
arge shipments of ties from the South for eastern re- 
quirement, 

The Interior Lumber Company is getting a good share 
of the business going and expects to book several at- 
tractive orders in the next few weeks. J. G. Criste, of 
this company, was at the mills in central Pennsylvania 
this week looking after white pine shipments. 

The J. L. Lytle Lumber Company reports a betterment 
in buying and promise of a brisk trade in the near future. 

A notable event in Pittsburg the last week was the 
annual banquet of the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, 
of which I. R. Babeock is president. The Pittsburg 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association had reservations 
for fifteen members. 

The Eastman Hardwood Flooring Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has sent handsome booklets to a number 
of the Pittsburg dealers, issued in the interest of maple, 
beech and birch flooring. 

Building indications point to the most active season 
in a number of years. Work will be started this spring 
on a city hall, eight buildings for the Carnegie technical 
schools, two buildings for the University of Pittsburg, 
and 104 dwellings, averaging from $9,000 to $15,000 
each. In the coal fields two mining towns will be built, 
one in Fayette county for the United Coal Company, 
and one in Washington county for the Pittsburg & West- 
moreland Coal Company. Three of the leading trunk 
line entering Pittsburg are mapping out extensive ter- 
minal improvements. 
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Increase from Retailers in Calls for March Delivery— 
White Pine in Better Wholesale Request—Annual 
Banquet. 

New York, Feb. 20.—An increased call is reported for 
low grade yellow pine and white pine box lumber, but 
otherwise the situation has changed little. A firmer 
call has developed for Mareh deliveries, but as a general 
rule yards will not replenish their supplies until there is 
a more substantial improvement in the building situation. 
The increased demand for white pine has originated 
largely among wholesalers and not the yards. 

Six permits were issued in Manhattan, amounting to 
$322,500; thirteen in the Bronx, $175,200; twenty-seven 
in Brooklyn, $110,600, and fifty in Queens, $180,900. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, re 
turned last week from Charleston, 8S. C., where is located 
the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, whose 
North Carolina pine output is being handled through the 
Northern company. Mr, Hill says a number of improve- 
ments have been installed in the plant. A yellow pine 
and cypress department has been added to the business 
of the Northern company, in charge of J. B. Mitchell. 

Frank I, Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in this city a few 
days last week. Other visitors were H. J. Dudley, of 
the Dudley Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; W. A. 
Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio; John M. 
Seatcherd, of Seatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. D. 
Billmeyer, of the Billmeyer Lumber Company, Cumber- 
land, Md.; G. F. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and J. M. Hastings, of 
the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. A. Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New 
street, accompanied by H. M. MeDewell, metropolitan 
representative of Davenport, Peters & Co., sailed this 
week on a West Indian cruise. 

M. B. Nelson, general sales agent for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., was in this city last 
week looking over conditions. He is optimistic regarding 
the outlook for spring trade and believes that in a few 
weeks prices will be on a higher basis. 

The annual banquet of the officers and selling force 
of the Stevens-Eaton Company, 1 Madison avenue, was 
held at the Hotel Manhattan last week. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The 6,000,000 
feet of white pine purchase of Norlan Bros, & Laird, of 
Duluth, Minn., by White, Gratwick & Mitchell is only 
about one-fourth of the stock which the local company 
will get forward by vessel this coming season. This is 
the largest single purchase made by the company. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, is 
spending a week at the company’s yellow pine head- 
quarters at Raleigh, N. C., where an office has been estab- 
lished to look after the company’s increasing business in 
this wood. 

George I’. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Company, 
left this week for Cloquet, Minn., to look over stock. 

ee 

Edward A. Hertz, of Pittsburg, Pa., bought a tract 
of timber land in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
the price paid being $13,000. ; 








| LAKE ERIE PORTS. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Cold Weather Causes Desk-Ridden Lumbermen to Sigh 
For Warmer Climes—Realty Men Plan Novel 
Exposition. 

CLEVELAND, Ou10, Feb. 18.—A sort of second-edition 
of winter has grasped this locality and makes those who 
are at their desks wish they were with others of the local 
fraternity in Florida or other southern points. George 8. 
Gynn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Company, is in KF lor- 
ida with his family, as is also KE. M. Carleton, of the Mills- 
Carleton Lumber Company, the latter getting his name 
prominently in the papers for his large tarpon catch. A. 
©. Klumph, manager of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
has gone to Florida for his family, who have been there 
several weeks, and W. B. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss 
Company, ig figuring on taking a trip to that state to 
bring his family back also, J. V. O’Brien, of the Southern 
Lumber Company, is making an extended business trip 
through the South and I. H, Ellenberger, of the Smeed 
Box Company, after attending the boxmakers’ convention, 
has started on a long trip through the southern lumber 
districts. 

The Cleveland real estate board is planning a novel and 
instructive exhibition, which will be opened at the Central 
armory in May. If consists of various lines of exhibits 
of materials that enter into the construction of the 
modern house, together with building plans. 

The entertainment committee of the Builders’ Ex- 
change has decided upon the annual vacation trip and 
accommodations already have been reserved for 120 guests. 
The exchange will vary its program this year and the 
party will visit Washington, Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City for a week in June. These trips are always popular 
among the local lumber dealers. 

The Cleveland City Lumber Company has started on ex- 
tensive improvement to its yard in Monroe avenue. The 
office and storage building will be increased to almost 
double its present size and considerable more space will 
be given over to the storage of millwork and finish stock. 

An unusually good run of trade is reported by the 
Lakewood Lumber Company. It has put in perhaps the 
largest stock the yard has ever carried, in expectation of 
an exceptionally heavy business this spring, as the sec- 
tion of the city in which it is located is growing very 
rapidly. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Prices Firm—Building Operations and Yard Trade Hin- 
dered by Severity of Weather—Delegates to National 
Wholesalers’ Annual. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The amount of lumber mov- 
ing is not as large as it would je if springlike weather 
should make its appearance, but dealers are having a fair 
sale for their stocks and the total makes a creditable 
showing. Prices are firm as a rule, especially in cer- 
tain grades of hardwoods that are scarce and in yellow 
pine, which is on a better basis. 

The influence of the weather is seen in the number and 
value of building permits, which fell off materially the 
last week. Only eighteen permits were granted, includ 
ing seven frame dwellings. ‘The total cost was $20,000. 
Retail yards and mills feel the effects of bad road con 
ditions. The manager of one large lumber concern said 
that poor roads meant a loss to it of at least $25 a 
day, besides a vexatious delay to customers. 

The Lumber Exchange at its last meeting elected the 
following delegates to the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington, 
D. C., March 1 and 2: Hugh McLean, A. W. Kreinheder 
and E. W. Bartholomew. Mr. Bartholomew will visit 
the mills of the John L. Roper Company at Norfolk, Va., 
of which he is local manager, before returning home. 

James Ienton, president of the Buffalo Box Company, 
has gone to California and will spend several weeks in 
recreation at Pasadena. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, which handles the 
product of the Great Southern Lumber Company, of 
Bogalusa, La., is making numerous sales of yellow pine in 
its territory, which extends into Canada, and states that 
the recent basis of higher prices is generally well main- 
tained. The Goodyear mill at Norwich, Pa., which will 
cut a large amount of hemlock, is not likely to be finished 
until May 1. 

A. J. DeLaplante and family have taken passage for 
the Mediterranean and expect to be abroad some time. 

John MeLeod, of R. Laidlaw & Co., left this week for 
a recreation trip to Pinehurst, N. C. 

C. W. Hurd has been east the last week in the interest 
of Hurd Bros. The firm was recently a petitioner for a 
receiver for the Ontonogan (Mich.) Lumber & Cedar 
Company, with other large stockholders, owing to a dis- 


agreement in the management, and the court has ap 


pointed the Michigan Trust Company, of Grand Rapids, 
to act in that capacity. 

At the annual meeting of the Williamson & Brown 
Land & Lumber Company, at Cerro Gordo, N. ©. 
H. Shumway Lee and J. D. Rounds, of Mixer & Co., 
Buffalo, were added to the directorate. Mr. Rounds was 
elected general manager of the company, which recently 
has been doing a largely increased amount of business. 
It is logging about 30 percent cypress and the balance an 
extra good quality of North Carolina pine from land 
which never has been cut over. Local business with many 
of the mills in that section shows improvement, retail 
markets taking a large share of the product. Several 
mills are catering exclusively to southern trade. 
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WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











eens . 
Opposition to Income Tax Bill—Retailers in Conven- 
tion Assembled Inclined to Be Optimistic—Local 

Trade Improving. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb, 21.—Wisconsin lumbermen are 
taking considerable interest in the income tax bill that 
has been introduced in the state legislature. The claim 
is made in many quarters that the measure is unjust to 
manufacturing interests, that it will place business 
secrets open for inspection, and will lead to the organi- 
zation of a political machine. It is also held by many 
that the law if passed would discourage the investment 
pf capital in Wisconsin industries. 

There seems to be a feeling of optimism among the 
retail lumbermen who are in Milwaukee in attendance at 
the convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at the Hotel Pfister. The general opinion 
expressed by several leading retailers is that spring busi- 
ness will be satisfactory, judging from inquiries. Many 
retailers have been waiting until their arrival in Mil- 
waukee to buy much of their spring stock. However, 
stocks in dealers’ hands are not as light as many whole- 
salers: had expected. 

The local factory trade shows improvement from week 
to week. The sash and door plants and general interior 
woodworking concerns are in the market for more stock 
in preparation for spring business. The furniture people 
are buying fairly well and considerable improvement in 
the demand from box manufacturers is reported. 

The second law passed at the present session of the 
Wisconsin legislature authorizes the Menasha Wooden- 
ware Company to build a dam across the Flambeau river 
at Ladysmith, where the company intends to erect a large 
paper mill. 

Leading manufacturers of Racine have organized the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Racine for the purpose 
of advancing the industrial, commercial and educational 
interests of the city. 

Paul and John Blum, of West Bend, have completed 
the installation of machinery in their new cheese box 
plant at Marshfield and manufacturing operations will 
begin Mareh 1. 

A bill will be introduced in the state legislature, de 
signed to carry out the most advanced ideas relating to 
preventing sparks from railway locomotives setting fires 
along rights of way. The bill, which was referred to by 
IX. M. Griffith, state forester, in his recent talk at the 
joint hearings on forestry bills, will compel the railroads 
to adopt a style of spark arrester for smokestacks whicii 
is approved by the railroad commission, to clear tieir 
rights of way of all dead timber, grass, ties, brush, and 
in dry seasons to patrol their tracks frequently. 

The tron River Lumber Company, of Iron River, has 
closed its logging camp at Cusson, but will continue to 
operate its camp at Sutherland two months at least. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


January Movement of Hemlock and Hardwoods Fair 
—The Hemlock Situation Reviewed—Birch Espe- 
cially Strong—Other Woods. 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 21.—Reports from the manufac 
turers show fair movement of hemlock and hardwoods 
in Wisconsin and northern Michigan during January, and 
this month also marked the real beginning of sawing for 
the 1911 season. Ilemlock shipments in January were 10 
percent heavier than in December, but heavy movements 
of hardwoods during the preceding months have left com 
paratively less stock fit for shipment. Conditions in the 
woods have been unusually favorable since the latter 
part of November, and logging has gone steadily for 
ward with few interruptions. 

Full reports of cut and shipments during the last ten 
months received by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association show that during that period 
the total of hemlock shipments has exceeded the cut 
by about 2 percent and makes it certain that when the 
year’s record is complete April 1 a very decided reduction 
of stock will be evidenced as compared with a year ago. 
During the Jast ten months shipments of ash, basswood, 
birch, elm and oak also have been approximately equal 
to production. ‘ 

Some very good hemlock sales have been made recently, 
and, in fact, more items probably have been sold for full 
list during the last two weeks than for a long time. 
While some concessions have been made in order to 
move stocks, list prices on piece stuff, shiplap and tim- 
bers have been obtained by manufacturers who have 
wideawake sales departments, and who are thoroughly 
posted as to the conditions in competing woods. Little 
or no money ies been made on straight hemlock opera- 
tions in the last two years and many of the manu- 
facturers have come to the conclusion that it is better 
to be idle than to work for nothing. A well informe: 
hemlock man sizes the situation up as follows: 

It is my opinion that there is no hope of making a general 
advance in prices unless the manufacturers become con- 
vinced of the fact ibat they positively must get more money 
or quit manufacturing. I believe that they are rapidly arriy- 
ing at this state of mind and when they do the fact that 
somebody else is selling lumber for less money and getting 
the business will not disturb them, as they will hold their 
own lumber for higher prices, and if they can not get higher 
prices then they will quit cutting their timber. No one 
concern could bring about any improvement, but if the feel- 
ing becomes general that it is impracticable to manufacture 
hemlock and sell at the present prices, then I believe there 
will be a sufficient number who will stay out of the mar- 
ket to raise prices to a more reasonable basis. We have a 
large stock of hemlock on hand and hemlock is the part of 
our stock which is dry, as the pine was sawed largely in the 
latter part of the season, so that what we would like to 


sell this spring is hemlock, but I can not see any possibility 
of our selling at the prices prevailing and getting a new 
dollar for an old one, and do not feel that we are justified 
in throwing away our stumpage for the sake of doing busi- 
ness. I also believe that we have reached the bottom and 
that any change will tend to an improvement in prices. 

The hardwood market is in fair shape and a number 
of sales have been made at good prices. Birch is es- 
pecially strong in upper grades. Four-quarter firsts and 
seconds are bringing $35 to $36 at the mill, log run about 
$21.50, and No. 1 common $20. Some sales of ash have 
been made at practically the same figures. Four-quarter 
oak, firsts and seconds, is selling at about $45, and No. 
1 common at about $33. As high as $52 has been ob- 
tained for eight-quarter stock. Inch No. 1 common bass- 
wood is selling for $24, and firsts and seconds for $26. 
Logrun soft elm is worth $19 or better. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 20.—Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Durler have returned from a trip to southern points 
during which Mr. Durler closed a deal involving 30,000 
acres of Jand in Georgia. Mr. Durler will move to 
Hoboken, Ga. 

Adolph Krutz has bought an engine to operate his 
lumber mill at Grover and bas disposed of the old 
engine to the Lausen & Lowten Company, of De Pere. 

Francis A. Brown, of the Brown-Mitcheson Lumber 
Company, and his daughter, Mrs. Jack Bertles, have 
gone to Seattle, Wash., where Mrs. Bertles will join her 
husband, who has embarked in the lumber business in the 
West. 

Owing to the slight demand for hemlock the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company will operate its mill at Boyd 
on a small scale this season. 

A deal has been closed whereby the Oconomowoe Lum 
ber Company, of Oconomowoc, becomes the owner of the 
C. H. Jackson coal business. 

The largest switch engine on the Superior division of 
the St. Paul railway has been brought to this tity to 
handle log trains that are coming into this city and 
vicinity. It was intended for the Puget Sound division. 

Isaac Stephenson, jr., has opened a real estate and 
insurance oftice in this city. 

red Duberstein has started his shingle mill at Grover 
and already has orders from farmers for 150,000 shingles. 
The mill cuts from 10,000 to 14,000 shingles daily. 


~ 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Keb. 21.—The Lake Superior Iron & 
Chemical Company has reduced the wages ofall its 
employees in this vicinity and also at the Ashland blast 
furnace. The operations were closed at Ashland several 
days on account of a strike when the reduction was made. 
A compromise was effected whereby the men agreed to a 
5 percent reduction. The bulk of the company’s cord 
wood is cut in the vicinity of Mellen and the announce 
ment of the settlement is good news to Mellen. 

For the last two months the Iron River Lumber Com 
pany has been operating two railway camps to supply 
the mill with hardwood logs, one at Sutherland and the 
other at Cusson. The hardwood at Cusson was all cut 
out last week and operations at the railway camp will be 
discontinued until the season for sawing pine opens in 
the spring. The camp at Sutherland will be operated, 
however, about two months and the mil! will be kept 
supplied for day and night runs. 

Gilbert & Peterson, at Prentice, have double crews 
working in their camps in order to hurry out the sea 
son’s cut before the weather breaks. Reisner’s camp 
will finish next week. Walcott Bros.’ saw mill will be 
put in repair for next season’s run. Receipts of logs 
have been larger this winter than ever before and the 
prospects are for a most prosperous season in Keenan. 

Louis Weyers, of Catawba, reports satisfactory prog- 
ress in his logging operations. About 1,000,000 feet is 
in and more logs are coming in. Mr. Weyers has about 
8,000 ties piled along the railroad and 4,000 in the woods. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

















Definite Outlook for Business—Indications of Consider- 
able Building Activity— Mill and Timber Land 
Project in the Bahamas. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—With the approach of 
longer days the outlook for spring and summer business 
is becoming more definite, and except in territory injured 
by the drouth last summer the indications are generally 
satisfactory. Smaller towns report a prospect of con- 
siderable building activity and the cities also are start- 
ing in well. The railroads also give evidence of a more 
liberal buying policy. 

The forest fire protection bill, as drawn by the Minne- 
sota forestry board, has been approved as to all its esseu 
tial features by the house committee on forestry, but in 
some sections the language will have to be changed and 
it has been referred to a subeommittee for redrafting. 
The committee consists of Messrs. Mattson, Kneeland, 
Rice, Davies and Holmberg. 2 

George B. Wolf, of the Mereen-Johnson Machine Com 
pany, has returned from a business trip to New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Chicago and other cities. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com 
pany, has returned from a business trip to the Bahama 
islands, where he is interested in a big timber and mill 
proposition, now sawing 18,000,000 feet of pine lumber 
a year, for marketing mostly in Cuba. The Bahama con- 
cern has several distributing yards on the north coast of 
Cuba, which are selling more lumber than the output of 
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Special Bills. 
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Car and Cargo Shippers. 





Oregon Pine 


(Douglas Fir) 


837 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 




















Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes ‘t an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 











FIR, SPRUCE & CEDAR LUMBER 


and 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


207 Henry Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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= shingles that will increase your trade. = 
Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 
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Soft Yellow Fir | 


and 
Western Pine Finish. 


The Pine-Fir Co. 


SPOKANE AND SEATTLE. 


AIR AND KILN DRIED CEDAR ees. | 














Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER | 
SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson, 


1036-37 Henry Building., SEATTLE, WASH. 











| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 








the mill in the Bahamas amounts to and shipments have 
been made to that market from the Brooks-Scanlon mill 
at Kentwood, La. 

J. H. McCulloch and D. H. McMullen have formed a 
partnership and have taken a contract with the Coeur 
(’Alene Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., to 
represent it in this territory. They will not only sell 
the ‘Idaho white pine and western pine from Coeur 
d’Alene, but will handle a line of cedar and fir products 
from the Coast. 

The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, having sold al! 
of its retail yards, has retired from business in this ter 
ritory, after nearly fifty years of experience, beginning 
as wholesalers and manufacturers, The two brothers 
who remain in the company have heavy interests in 
Oregon and Washington and will devote themselves to 
that field hereafter. 

Among the Minneapolis visitors to the Canadian re 
tailers’ convention at Winnipeg were E. [. Garland, 
eastern representative of the Larson Lumber Company ; 
H. I’, Partridge and P. L. Preiss, of the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company, and A, Marshall, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Soft Weather Menaces Logging Operations; Early 
Breakup Feared—Lineyard Business Changes Hands 
—Bank Clearings Fall Off. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb, 22.—'Ten days of soft weather 
has caused the loggers and lumbermen some apprehen- 
sion, as cold weather will put a heavy crust on the snow, 
which is already too deep. The crust will cause more 
embarrassment than the depth of the snow, as it will 
cut the horses’ legs and make hard going. Most of the 
loggers who have sleigh hauls have their logs practically 
all skidded, which is a good thing for them under the 
circumstances. There is three feet of snow all over this 
region. The tie and pulpwood operators have experienced 
more difficulties than any others of the woods operators. 

A report from Tower is that there is strong prob- 
ability that the saw mill of Alger, Smith & Co. will be 
operated this year. A company owning a tract of tim- 
ber which is tributary to Tower by rail is negotiating 
to lease the Tower plant. The mill furnishes employ- 
ment to 200 hands when operated at full capacity. 

Logging operations in northern Minnesota are being 
pushed with vigor in expectation of an early breakup. 
March is usually one of the best months of the season, 
at least during the first twenty days, 

Mackenzie & Mann have several camps near Glenorchy, 
Ont., twelve miles east of Mine Center, logging pine 
limits on the north side of Turtle river. The same inter- 
est is logging on Stoke bay, down the Seine river from 
the Foley mine. 

The Range Lumber Company, formerly owned by 


William F, King, of Grand Rapids, Minn., and operat- 
ing yards in Chisholm, Buhl, Gilbert and Nashwauk, has 
sold out to the Dower Lumber Company, of Wadena, 
Minn. While Mr. King owned them the Dower people 


-have managed the business at the different yards in 


the Mesaba range towns named. L. D. French, who was 
auditor of the Range Lumber Company, is now a mem- 
ber ‘of the board of the Dower company. He will have 
his headquarters at Chisholm as formerly. 

Bank clearings in Duluth for the year ended February 
10 were $185,305,817.96. Owing to the light grain crop 
in the Northwest the clearings show a decrease to the 
extent of $5,656,811.72. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Low Grades in Strong Demand and Light Supply— 
Deep Snow Interferes with Logging; Much Stock 
Buried—Building Dam. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 21.—Business for the last week 
has been light, although shipments have been maintained 
at about the same rate as during the first half of the 
month. The lower grades of stock continue in strong 
demand, but stocks of these items on hand are insufficient 
to handle further large orders. There is little disposi 
tion to sell this stock ahead of the saws. 

The great depth of snow in the woods is seriously 
hindering the work of the loggers, especially operations 
that are not conducted on a large scale. Tie makers and 
pulpwood contractors are experiencing much difficulty in 
getting their material out and will suffer heavy losses 
from the fact that much stock becomes so deeply buried 
in the snow that it is overlooked. 

Owing to the heavy percentage of this winter’s cut of 
logs that is being brought in by rail, it has been found 
necessary to provide additional unloading facilities, and 
the Duluth & Northeastern railway has built a spur track 
along the left bank of the river above the town and 
will hank logs for the Cloquet Lumber Company on the 
river at that point. 

The St. Louis River Dam & Improvement Company is 
huilding a dam on the west branch of the Cloquet river 
in T. 55, R. 13, for use in driving that stream. 

W. J. Rouse, of Rouse & Van Dusen, wholesale lumber 
dealers, New York city, called on Cloquet concerns last 
week, 

A. V. Whipple, of Webster & Whipple, Minneapolis, 
was in Cloquet last week in the interests of his concern. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser and C, I, MeNair have returned 
from a trip to New York and other eastern points.: 

W. F. Hawley, manager of the Eastern Lumber Com 
pany, Tonawanda, N. Y., spent Monday and Tuesday 
of this week in Cloquet. 

W. K. MeNair, of the Northwest Paper Company, is 
on « trip of inspection covering numerous paper mills 
of New York and New England. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Snow Blocks Traffic and Logging Operating—Turpen- 
tine Company Organized— Canadian Pine Con- 
ditions. 

BAY City AND SAGINAW, Feb. 21.—The heaviest storm 
of the winter swept the lower peninsula last Monday and 
Tuesday, impeding traffic and putting railroads, tele 
phone and telegraph systems out of commission. 

Log hauling was blocked and the saw mills on the 
river which receive logs by rail shut down two days. 
It was followed by higher temperature but a cold wave 
is now on and log hauling at the numerous camps and 
by the railroads is again under way. The Northern 
division of the Detroit & Mackinae railroad is moving 
logs to Alpena and other manufacturing points on its 
line and hauling large quantities of cedar products and 
manufactured lumber and shingles, 

Lumbermen were for a few days apprehensive of 2 
break up bul they are more encouraged now. H, N. and 
Kk. I. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of 
Au Sable, were in Bay City during the week, and the 
latter stated that the winter operations are going along 
well, with the prospect of continuing a few weeks longer. 
This company handles a lot of hemlock and hardwood 
timber for harbor improvement, and filled some large 
orders for the Canadian government last season, but it 
finds the long timbers wanted are becoming scarce 
and difficult to obtain. It has been figuring on one 
order for a million feet and over and as the order 
came in late it may find it difficult to obtain some of 
the longer sticks. Through the efforts of this company 
the loseo Turpentine Company has been organized to 
convert norway pine stumps into turpentine and its by 
products. The company is organized under the laws of 
Ohio and is capitalized at $250,000. It is understood 
the stock has practically all been subscribed at Youngs 
town, in that state. The Loud company has given the 
turpentine company a site for a manufacturing plant 
and rights to the stumps on 10,000 acres of land. Re- 
fining machinery to make the finished product will be 
installed in the plant. The work of building wil! be 
started within sixty days. It will be equipped with a 
battery of six retorts at the outset, which is to be in 
creased to thirty-six, to work up 432 cords of stumps 
a week. ; 

Many lumbermen are away for a few weeks. S. O. 
Fisher, of the Michigan Land & Lumber Company, is in 
California, W. D. Young went to California last Thurs 
day. E. B. Foss is out for a few days; so is G. H. 
Moulthrop. <A. E. Bousfield, who operates a large 
woodenware factory, left yesterday for Florida. 

Lumbermen of this section who are interested in 


Canadian pine are not looking for any material changes 
in the price of lumber in the event of the reciprocity 
agreement becoming effective. One of the largest oper 
ators says that as soon as the Payne-Aldrich law became 
operative, which reduced the tariff from $2 to $1.25 a 
thousand, the Ontario authorities at once increased crown 
dues 50 cents and ground rents from $2 to $5 a square 
mile. He says that while the snow has been deep in the 
Georgian Bay district, the winter las been in the main 
favorable for putting in logs. It is estimated that the 
quantity of logs put in this winter will be 25 percent 
less than the output a year ago, and only a few firms 
have old logs carried over to start on in the spring. As 
the greater number of the firms must get their logs down 
before starting the mills it is expected that the sawing 
season will open a little later than usual. Some millions 
of feet of lumber already have been contracted for to 
be manufactured, buyers going into the woods, selecting 
the logs and arranging to have the stock cut during 
the season. This is the common practice in that district. 
Nearly all of the lumber manufactured last season and 
still on the mill docks in that district is sold and out of 
the market. Local lumbermen who deal in Canadian pine 
stock probably will bring over about 100,000,000 feet this 
coming season should trade conditions continue as favor 
able as at present. 

Of the Jumber manufactured on this river last year 
4,764,232 feet were pine, 72,391,233 feet hemlock and 
59,176,826 feet of hardwood. This makes the district one 
of the largest producers of hemlock and hardwood lumber 
of any single manufacturing district in the state. 

©. Johnson, of East Tawas, has been putting in and 
hauling out to that place 200,000 feet of fine white pine 
logs which he bought standing on Buck creek, fourteen 
miles out, and which he eut this winter. 

Alex Grant, of East 'Tawas, many years with the Ilol 
land-Emery Lumber Company, and later with C. Tl. Pres 
cott & Sons, has gone to Port Arthur, Ont., to take the 
position of bookkeeper and cashier for the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company. 

Manufacturers of hemlock say that the volume of busi- 
ness is improving. During the latter part of last year 
hemlock was sluggish, but it is improving. The local price 
quoted is $15 and $16 for piece stuff and $16 and $17 for 
boards. ; 

Contracts have been made for several million feet ot 
maple lumber for flooring concerns, which is to be eut for 
delivery during the coming season. 

Frank Wood, who finished last week putting in- 1,500, 
000 feet of logs for Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, near 
Indian river, has-moved to a point five miles distiut, 
where he is putting in 300,000 feet more. 

Commander Herbert G. Gates, of the United States 
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navy, who died at Washington last week, was a son of 
the late 8S. G. M. Gates, one of the oldest and best known 
lumbermen in this section of Michigan. The mother is 
still conducting the lumbering operation left by her hus- 
band in Bay City. 

H. Walter has put up a small mill on the north branch 
of Kawkawlin river and has it in operation. 

J. H. Smith is hauling 5,000 pieces of cedar from 
Pack’s Siding on the Detroit & Mackinae railway north 
of Alpena to Millersburg. The cedar has been soll to 
the Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company at 
Holly. This coneern is buying a large quantity of lum 
ber and cedar products in Presque Isle county. 

James Adams has manufactured 500,000 feet of soit 
and hardwood lumber at his little mill at Moltke, 
Presque Isle county. and has about 200,000 feet more to 
manutacture. There are probably fifteen to twenty small 
saw and shingle mills scattered through that county, 
which manufacture from half to a couple of million feet 
annually and it is bought up and shipped out to the 
Saginaw river and other places. 

The Northern Planing Mill Company’s plant at Alpena 
is undergoing extensive improvements. 

The Nelson Lumber Company’s new stave mill at 
Nelson’s Siding, near Cheboygan, which replaces the 
plant burned Jast August, is in operation cutting out 
20,000 staves a day. The company has sufficient orders 
booked and in sight to keep two such mills in continuous 
operation a full year, and has a ten years’ supply of 
standing timber available. 

Haakwood, the headquarters of the Haakwood Lumber 
Company, on the Haakwood branch of the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central, which has been a 
deserted lumbering town since the lumber company 
finished operations a few years ago, is again in the lime- 
light, C. M. Slade, of Gaylord, having bought twenty- 
eight houses formerly used by the lumber company. He 
will move them to Otsego lake, where he is to erect a 
summer resort. 


eee 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Uniformity of Prices—Yard Business Slow--Building 
Held Back by Bad Weather—Receiver for Lumber 
Company. 

Derroir, Micu., Feb. 21.—The recent advance in yel 
low pine holds firm and prices are uniform. It is con- 
ceded that yellow pine prices have been too low to insure 
any profit for the manufacturer. With the opening of 
the spring season close at hand there is every reason to 
believe that the prevailing rates will be maintained. 

3usiness has been necessarily slow in the yards the 
last few days, owing to weather conditions, which have 
held up building operations. It has either been too 
cold or too rainy for outside work. The weather also has 
seriously interfered with shipments. 

The affairs of the Card Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany are now in the bankruptey court. The plant on 
Holden avenue was closed Saturday night and today 
three of the creditors, the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany, the Curtis & Yale Company and the Michigan City 
Sash & Door Company, joined in filing a petition in the 
United States district court, asking that the company be 
declared bankrupt. The Detroit Trust Company was 
appointed receiver. 

The report of the Builders & Traders’ Mxchange for 
last week bears out the prediction made early in the 
year of a iively spring season and an early opening. 
A number of large contracts were let during the week 
and work has started on some of them. Bids are out on 
several other large jobs. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Lumberman Candidate for Presidency of Commercial 
Club—Getting Out Choice White Pine Logs—Ice 
Road Excites Admiration. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 20.—I*. J. Garland, manager 
of the Menominee branch of the IHlastings Lumber Com 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been promoted to a position 
in the head office of the concern and has left for his new 
home in the Smoky City. Mr. Garland has been a resi 
dent of Menominee for fourteen years. 

William C. Kroll, for many years a resident of Kenton, 
Mich., and one of the best known lumbermen in the 
upper peninsula, has left for Spokane, Wash., where he 
will reside. He has bought a fine home in Spokane 
and has made several business investments in far western 
enterprises. Mr, Kroll located in Kenton in 1890 and has 
been engaged in lumbering operations near there ever 
since. The Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Kroll is part owner, has taken out about all the 
available pine near Kenton and it has been practically 
decided to cease operation at that place. 

John I. Bellaire has accepted the position of general 
manager of the store of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company at Blaney. He was engaged in business for 
many years at Germfask and is generally popular. 

J. A. McGuire, of Escanaba, has been appointed man 
ager of the newly organized L’Anse Bay Lumber Com 
pany. Other Escanaba men interested in the new com- 
pany are Coleman Nee, A. C. McCafferty, D. E. Galvin, 
J. S. Lindsay, E. C. Norton, J. E. Byrns, Andrew Bre 
dahl, Doctor Shevelier, W. J. Clark, Dr. H. B. Rynolds, 
Dr. William Elliot and A. P. Shank. Other stockholders, 
including J. O. Maxey, are residents of Baraga county. 

Hon. A. H. Stange is spoken of for the presidency 
of the Merrill Commercial Club. ‘ 

Indicating an unprecedented early opening of naviga- 
tion the entire ice field on Big Bay de Noquet, south 
of Round island, has passed out. 

C. E. Holden has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Chair Company, of Port Washington. On the 
eve of his departure for his future home in Montana 
he was tendered a banquet at the Thill hotel. 


A. J. DeVries, of Tula, near Ironwood, contemplates 
extensive enlargement of his plant. An effort is being 
made to extend the highway east of Wakefield to Tula. 

Frank Norcaust, of Green Bay, who has been operating 
a logging camp near Randville, expects to finish in a few 
weeks. He will cut 400,000 feet of logs, which he will 
ship to the Republic Lumber Company, of Marinette. He 
has also cut large quantities of pulpwood, posts and ties. 

S. H. Newman has finished lumbering on Washington 
island. He is anxious to get back to his home in A\I- 
goma, but is unable to do so owing to ice conditions. 
Should the ice not get heavy enough for his teams he must 
leave them on the island until after the opening of navi- 
gation, which would mean a large additional expense. 

W. EK. Noyes, who is conducting a logging camp for 
Rush ‘Culver of L’Anse, near Covington, Baraga county, 
is getting out some magnificent white pine. The logs are 
beauties, running three and one-half to the thousand. 
They will be hauled to Covington and shipped to the 
Bergland Lumber Company, at Bergland. 

Bush & Humphrey are putting in logs at their camps in 
the Porcupines and are making good progress. The 
logs are being decked on the shore of Lake Superior, 
where they can easily be rolled into booms for towing 
early in the summer. 

An ice road which excites the admiration of every lum- 
berman who has been over it and watched the huge loads 
of forest products going to the banking ground, hauled 
with ease by one team to the load, is that leading from 
Grondin’s camp to Seney, a distance of four or five 
miles. The road is as level as a slate and has a covering 
of twelve inches of solid ice. Being straight, level and 
wide it presents the appearance of a paved street rather 
than a log road. Grondin Bros. own a large tract of 
timber land north of Seney. They are operating one 
camp this season and expect that their product in tama- 
rack, spruce and cedar products will be worth from $35, 
000 to $40,000. . 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, which was of 
fered a site and a bonus of $75,000 to locate in Marinette, 
has determined to build in Dubuque, Towa. 

The Menominee sawmill plant at Neopit will be per- 
mitted to cut 40,000,000 feet of timber this season. Un- 
der the law as it originally stood only 20,000,090 feet 
could be cut in a single season. In order to save the 
timber in the burnt-over area an amendment to the In- 
dian appropriation bill was inserted. The amendment 
permits the cutting of dead and down timber in the burnt 
district and of live timber in the same area. It also au 
thorized the construction of a short railroad. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Automobile Show Takes With Lumbermen—Change 
Office Quarters—Shippers and Railroad Men Meet— 
The Lien Law. 

GRAND RApips, Micu., Heb. 20.—Charles W. Garfield, 
president of the Michigan Forestry Association, delivered 
an interesting lecture on ‘An Evening with the Trees,’’ 
in one of the local churches last Thursday night, closing 
with verses from ‘‘In Forest Land,’’ 

The Grand Rapids automobile show held last week was 
attended by many of the lumbermen, Evidently some of 
them ‘‘bit,’’ for since the show Mrs. Harry C. Angell 
rides in a fine electric machine, 

N. R. Wentworth, of Ross & Wentworth, Bay City, 
was in this market last week. ; 

The Skillman Lumber Company has moved into a larger 
and better suite of rooms, Nos, 628-629 Michigan Trust 
building, with a private office, new safe, new rugs on the 
floor and everything in shape. L. Skillman reports some 
good sales within the last few days. 

The P. C. Fuller Company’s mill at Strong’s is in 
steady operation, Mr. Anderson reporting that weather 
conditions, with the exception of two weeks at the start 
ing of the cut, have been ideal. The cut is principally 
hirch and maple, 

Walter ©. Winchester sailed for Panama last week, 
accompanied by his wife. They will return about April 1. 

A. KE. Darling, of the A. KE, Darling Lumber Company ; 
David Wolf, of the Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Company ; 
O. A. Ward and Horace L. Foote, of the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Company, are among the new members of the 
Grand Rapids Board of Trade. President Clements of 
the board has named the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees for the year and KE, K. Pritchett, of the Macey 
Company, remains at the head of the transportation com- 
mittee, while Carroll I’. Sweet, of the Fuller & Rice Lum 
ber & Manufacturing Company, is chairman of the indus 
trial committee. 

Another meeting of shippers and railroad men was held 
at the Board of Trade last Thursday evening, under aus 
pices of the transportation committee, and in the absence 
of Chairman Pritchett, Carroll F. Sweet presided. There 
was free discussion of many matters relating to traflic 
regulations at the freight stations and the handling of 
freight. This series of educational meetings has alrcady 
resulted in much good to shippers and carriers alike. 

‘*Pa’? Gordon, who has been selling lumber to the 
dealers and manufacturers of Michigan for a longer 
period of time than any other man in the state, has sev 
ered his connection with the P. A. Gordon Lumber Com 
pany and will open an_ office for himself — in 
Grand Rapids. He will handle the same reliable line of 
lumber, flooring ete. which he has in the past and will 
make his regular visits to his many friends about the 
state. The Gordon company will be dissolved and dis 
continue business. ‘‘Pa’s’’ many friends about the 
state will be glad to know of this change and all wish 
him the best of success. He has recently been elected 
director of the Michigan Traveling Salesmen’s Asso 
ciation. 

The lien law in Michigan is again before the state leg 
islature. This-is brought about by an amendment offered 
by Senator Guy Miller advocating a change. The labor- 
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HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
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JME TACOMA, WASH. “2 


‘ 
IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


- TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

















Spokane Representative H. 8, OSGOOD, Spokane, Wash. 





q W.C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, 
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We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eye means good service, 
good stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction—don’t you see it? 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS, 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations. 
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Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 
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Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 


We Solicit Your Rush Orders 
Siding, Finishing Silo 
Stock, and Special 


FOR 
F 
Ir Sizes of Timbers. 
Bevel Siding, any 
grade or width. 
e alr Extra *A*, Extra 
Clear or Dimen- 


sion Shingles. 


Let us serve you with Complete Stocks, 
Quick Shipments, High Qualities. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


EVERETT, WASH. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, 
Eastern Representative. 


Minneapolis Office: 
1029 Lumber Exchange. 




















. FLOORING. 
FIR: DROP SIDING. 
L BATTENS. 
BEVEL SIDING. 
RED CEDAR poo 


Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 

FINISH. 
STEPPING. 
CEILING. 

McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 

Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 
Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Good Openings——, 


g The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, parton and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es-: 
tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
opening and industrial opportunities. 

“Write the undersigned for further informa- 
ton. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















“are BOXES gains 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO, 


B. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 











HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advant-ge 


: : to send for free sample pa 
of the “Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicaga. lit, 


ing men and material men of the state are all worked 
up over the matter as every one seems to have a good 
understanding of the law as it now exists and it is well 
recognized, as it. has been verified by the supreme court 
a number of times, 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
MANISTIQUE, MICH., Feb. 20.—W. E. Noyes, who has 
been conducting a camp near Covington for Rush Culver, 
of L’Anse, has completed cutting a tract of 125,000 feet 
of white pine. The logs will be shipped to the Bergland 
Lumber Company’s plant at Bergland. 





Fire the last week destroyed the big boarding house 
at Labranche, owned by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, of Hermansville. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance, 

Owners of lumber vessels are confident that 1911 will 
prove to be a fairly active season and that rates will be 
firmer than they have been for a number of years, and 
that little lumber will be carried from the head of the 
lakes to Lake Erie ports at less than $2.50. Last season 
the contract rate from ports at the head of Lake Superior 
was $2.25 and the bulk of the lumber that was sent for- 
ward was moved at that figure. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 








FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Possibility of Quebec’s Becoming Stumbling Block to 
Free Trade—Pulp and Paper Makers Opposed to 
Pending Tariff Treaty. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb, 18.—The province of Quebec’s 
attitude toward the pending reciprocity treaty was dis- 
cussed in the legislature this week. Replying to ques- 
tions regarding the attitude of the provincial govern- 
ment Sir Lomer Gouin, the premier, said that Quebec is 
waiting to see what will happen at Washington and 
Ottawa before making any announcement. It was cer- 
tain, however, that the interests of Quebec would be 
considered first of all. Discussing the matter further 
Sir Lomer Gouin said that no official intimation of the 
signing of the agreement had been sent his government, 
and until this official notification had been sent and an 
opportunity given for the study of the question he could 
not very well make an announcement. 

Speaking of the recently enacted law prohibiting the 
export of pulpwood cut on crown lands Sir Lomer Gouin 
said action had been taken in response to the strong 
desire of provincial interests. The government recently 
received communications from a number of large timber 
land holders asking that the order-in-council be repealed, 
but he stated that the government was not ready to 
announce any decision: 

We desire to make Quebec the center of the pulp and 
paper industry of the world and we see no reason why it 
should not be accomplished, since Quebec has the pulpwood 
and the water supply. If the provincial government has to 
choose between the Dominion and the United States the 
choice would be for the Dominion; and if we have to choose 
between the province of Quebee and the Dominion, the in- 
terests of Quebec will receive first consideration, 

This is taken to mean that Quebee will prove a stum 
bling block to free pulpwood. It looks very much as if 
Sir Lomer Gouin would refuse. to repeal the legislation 
which he enacted a year ago prohibiting the exportation 
of pulpwood cut on crown lands. This action was taken 


only after the fullest study of the question and was done. 


in the belief that it would be furthering the best inter- 
ests of the province to compel the manufacture of pulp 
wood into paper in this province. 

Leading pulp and paper men still continue to express 
their disapproval of the pending tariff treaty, especially 
as it refers to the pulp and paper industry. The latest 
to come out in opposition to any change is John Fore 
man, for many years president of the Canadian Pulp 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the promoter of the 
company that built the mills of the Laurentide Paper 
Company at Grand Mere. He said: 

As far as Canada is concerned, there is absolutely no 
change. ‘The provinces of Ontario and Quebee are definitely 
committed to the present restrictions on the export of pulp- 
wood, and it is almost beyond the zone of possibility that 
any departure towards a removal of these will be made. ‘To 
allow our pulpwood to be exported to the United States 
would be suicidal to the wonderful future we have before us 
as the greatest paper manufacturing people in the world. 
Let us—-to use an American phrase—stand pat so far as our 
heritage in this regard is concerned, and soon we shall have 
mills on the St. Lawrence that will supply the markets of 
the world, United States included. Better still, let the fed- 
eral government put an export duty on all pulpwood sent 
out of the country—that cut on private lands as well as 
crown territory. 

The‘retail merchants of Montreal have organized the 
Retail Lumber Merchants’ Association of Montreal, with 
George Lebelle president. 

Notice has been given of the incorporation of the 
British-Canadian Paper Mills, Limited. Headquarters 
will be in Montreal and the capitalization is $500,000. 

The recently formed Canadian Pulp & Paper Company, 
capitalized at $15,000,000, is about to begin business. 
The company was formed as a holding company to take 
over and operate a number of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the province. These were the Wayagamack 
Pulp & Paper Company, of Three Rivers, the Eastern 
Canada Pulp & Paper Company and the Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Company, the Jatter at Shawinigan Falls. 
Messrs. Greenshields and Lovett, two of the directors ot 
the Canadian Pulp & Paper Company, will leave this 
week for Europe to confer with the syndicate of capital- 
ists behind the project. The control of the Eastern 
Canada and the Belgo-Canadian companies is held in 
Paris, Brussels and London, and it is to consult with 
these capitalists that the directors are taking this Europ- 
ean trip. The control of the Wayagamack company is 
in the hands of Canadians. 

A dispatch from Fredericton, N. B., states that the 
liquidators of the Miramich Pulp & Paper Company 
have been granted an option on the property for three 
months at $345,000. According to the terms of the 
option $15,000 is to be deposited within thirty days and 
if the option is not executed within three months this 
amount will be forfeited. W. B. Snowball, of Chatham, 
one of the liquidators, is leaving for England to interest 
English capitalists in the company. 

Despatches from St. John, N. B., state that negotia- 
tions are going on for the sale of the Anglo-American 





Development. Company’s timber land interests in Lab- 


rador. A group of New York capitalists are said to be 
the prospective purchasers. The area consists of 13,853 
square miles or about 8,865,000 acres. 

The timber cut on the island of Anticosti will amount 
to 750,000 logs, most of which are being manufactured 
into pulpwood. A new rossing mill is being erected at 
Ellis Bay with a capacity of 350 cords a day. The lum 
ber and pulp industry on this island is new. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 





Claim Against Bank for Alleged Injury to Timber 
Limit Refused—Snowfall Heaviest for Several Win- 
ters—Upper White Pine Active. 

HULL, Que., Feb. 18.—James B. Klock claims that 
$115,000 damages have been done to an area of timber 
in Pontiac comprising 225 square miles while in posses 
sion of the Molson’s bank as security. The bank became 
involved some time ago when it financed the sale of the 
limit from Mr. Klock to the Jate Robert Hurdman. 
Mr. Klock first won an action to have the sale set aside 
on the ground that the agreement with Hurdman was 
not carried out. A complicated suit with the bank is 
now in progress. Justice Greenshields recently gave 
judgment that Mr. Klock was entitled to eredit for 
$156,000 paid by the late Mr. Hurdman to the bank. 
That portion of the security is wiped out. The judge 
refused Mr, Klock’s claim of $115,000 for alleged dam- 
ages to the limits. It is understood both branches of 
the case will be appealed to higher courts. 

The low water situation has kept the pulp mills of 
Hull and Ottawa idle for over a month. Pulp is hauled 
by carloads from Buckingham and the Laurentide mills 
to supply the paper machines. Lumber operators expect 
to have a good spring for the drive owing to the deep 
snow. The snowfall is the heaviest for several winters. 
Hauling logs is the chief work in the shanties. Operators 
report conditions about average and the supply of logs 
for the coming season will be up to the average. 

Trade is active in the upper grades of white pine. A 
few sales of shipping culls and grades slightly better 
to large buyers promise activity in that branch of the 
trade also. Long telegraph poles are scarce and show an 
upward tendency in price. Railway ties are plentiful. 
Shingles and lath are passing through a quiet period. 
The manufacturers ask $4 a thousand for first quality, 
but sales are not numerous. No. 1 white pine lath is 
quoted at $4 a thousand. The MeAuliffe-Davis,Company 
has « number of orders from American concerns for 
dressed lumber. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 





Stocks of Pine Uppers Becoming Scarce — Upward 
Tendency in Mill Culls—Increase in Inquiries for 
Spring Delivery. 

Toronto, ON?., Feb, 18.—The higher grades of pine 
are moving actively and stocks are becoming low. Dressed 
pine, which is much in requisition, is particularly scarce. 
There is an improvement in the market for mill culls, 
with an upward tendency in price. Hemlock also is 
stiffening in price, with a decided scarcity in some lines. 
Lath and shingles are selling well at improved prices. 
Though there is an increase in inquiries for spring de 
livery there is a disposition among buyers to postpone 
large transactions until the reciprocity question is de 
cided. 

The Canadian Northern railway has completed the 
survey of its main line from Ottawa to Port Arthur and 
will begin the construction of the road this year. It will 
open up a new back country rich in mineral agricultural 
and timber resources and give a considerable impetus to 
the lumber and pulpwood industries. From North bay 
west the road will pass at a northwesterly slant through 
the Temagami forest reserve and continue in this direc 
tion until Long lake is reached. whence it will drop in a 
southwesterly direction to Port Arthur. The country 
to be opened up includes a large section of the great clay 
belt of Algoma district. The surveyors report that the 
region traversed to the west of the clay belt contains 
immense areas of timber, including first quality pine and 
great quantities of pulpwood. There is plenty of water 
power everywhere for the manufacture of pulp and a 
large pulp or paper export business should result from 
the construction of the line. 





GERMAN DUTY ON KNOCK-DOWN DESKS. 

The Bavarian government has set the duty on knock 
down roll-top desks at 12 marks per 100 kg. ($5.04 per 
220 pounds) in general (10 marks for those from coun- 
tries which come under the ‘‘most favored nation’’ 
clause). This refers to the heavy unveneered parts, oak 
or walnut, whether packed in cases or not, which are to 
be planed, polished, stained ete. in Bavaria. According 
to this decision it makes no difference whether the parts 
are knocked down or assembled. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Improvement in the Lumber Situation—Heavy Rail- 
road Buying Predicted—Puts Blame for Low Prices 
on Manufacturers. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The lumber situation in and 
about Seattle has shown much improvement during the 
last week or ten days. Prices both on lumber and shingles 
have improved, this being especially applicable to the 
shingle market, clears and stars having gone up from 10 
to 15 cents. Increased activity has been shown in fir 
uppers, and there has been considerable railroad buying. 
Consequently a better feeling is noticeable among prac- 
tically all of the lumbermen of the city. 

That there will be much railroad buying during the 
year is the opinion of J. F. Jones, of the Klipsum Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, which caters mostly to the rail- 
road trade. Mr. Jones reports increased buying and many 
inquiries, among them one for 60,000 ties, and one for 
several million feet of stock for use in depot building. 
Another optimistic lumberman who believes that the end 
of poor business is in sight is Robert 8. Wilson, promi- 
nent Seattle wholesaler, with offices in the Henry build- 
ing. Mr. Wilson says that shingle buyers at last have 
awakened to the fact that they will never be able to buy 
shingles at such a low price as has prevailed for the 
last several weeks, and they are rushing in orders before 
it is too late to take advantage of the price. Mr. Wil- 
son says that even with a 15-cent raise in price a good 
shingle can not be manufactured profitably. Mr. Wilson 
has two mills and should be in position to know. 

A number of Minneapolis lumbermen either are in 
Seattle or due to arrive very soon. Among those who are 
here are Frank W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Traill Com- 
pany, of Seattle and Minneapolis; W. W. Vawter, a 
wholesaler, who represents Coast concerns in Minne- 
apolis territory; C. M. Stafford; B. W. Smith, president 
of the City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, who 
is making his first trip to the West, accompanied by his 
wife, and who will spend two weeks in Seattle and then 
go to California, where he will remain for a month or 
two. Arthur Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, spent a day in Seattle this week on his way 
to his mill interests in British Columbia. Charles Brat- 
nober is reported to be on his way west. H. R. 
Gardner, Minneapolis wholesaler, is spending the winter 
in Seattle, as is C. KE. Blackwell, a retired Minneapolis 
lineyard man. H. A. Call, of the Goodrich-Call Lumber 
Company, another Minneapolis lineyard man, is in 
Seattle. 

A visitor in Seattle the first of this week was E. H. 
Polleys, president and manager of the Polleys Lumber 
Company, Missoula, Mont., manufacturer of western pine 
lumber. He was west on one of his periodical trips, 
looking into business conditions. For many years Mr. 
Polleys was at Lincoln, Neb., in the wholesale lumber 
business, but a few months ago completed the building 
of a fine band mill at Missoula, and hereafter will manu- 
facture about 20,000,000 feet of lumber annually there. 
The plant has been closed during the winter, but will 
start early in the spring. Work is under way on the 
planing mill in connection with the saw mill, which will 
be complete and up to date in every respect. The com- 
pany recently moved its general offices from Lincoln to 
Missoula, with J. P. Lansing sales manager and 8. H. 
Russell office manager. With the new plant and equip- 
ment the Polleys Lumber Company will be a strong 
factor in the western pine lumber trade. 

B. lL. Willis, of the Fidelity Lumber Company, New- 
port, accompanied by Mrs. Willis, spent a few days in 
Seattle this week. The Fidelity company is an exten- 
sive manufacturer of Idaho white pine and western pine 
lumber, the mill being situated just across the Pend 
Oreille river in Idaho from Newport. The plant, which 
was completed a year ago last summer, is one of the 
most modern in the West, the planing mill being operated 
by electricity and being up to date in every respect. 


Hardship to Employers. 


A. W. Clark, well known logger of Portland, Ore., was 
in Seattle this week from Grays harbor, where he had 
been looking over operations at several of the mills, 
returning to Portland the last of the week. He says the 
logging camps on the Columbia river, which were closed 
December 1, will start about March 1, although it is 
likely that they will not be able to operate steadily until 
March 15. Mr. Clark is at the head of the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Company, which is building a mill at 
Wauna, two miles from Westport on the Columbia river. 
He states that he is going ahead slowly, as under present 
conditions he is not in a hurry to have the mill com- 
pleted. In his opinion the new employer’s liability law 
in Oregon will work a very great hardship to employers, 
and will no doubt retard industries of the state. Accord- 
ing to this law contributory negligence can not be taken 
into consideration by a jury, and three-quarters of a 
jury can decide a case. 

The Canal Lumber Company, Ballard Station, this city, 
has erected a big electric sign on its office at the mill. 
This sign makes a fine display at night and is easily seen 
from many street car lines and railroads leading into the 
city at the north. The company is building dry kilns and 
a dock. 

C. 8. La Farge, secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
Allen & Nelson Mill Company, Monohan, states that 
orders are plentiful and prices unsatisfactory. He blames 
the lumber manufacturers for this condition, saying that 
the manufacturers spend large sums of money to turn 


out their product in the best and most economical man- 
ner, but do not pay enough attention to the selling end 
of the business. He says a’millman will make a big 
outlay of money to save 25 or 50 cents a thousand in 
the manufacture or handling of lumber and then will sell 
the lumber at $1 a thousand feet below the market by 
his system of taking whatever is offered him. The 
manufacturer should give more time and money to the 
sales end of his business. 

J. G. Startup, manager of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, of Centralia, was in Seattle the last of the week 
visiting the local office of the agency. Mr. Startup left 
Saturday night for San Francisco, where he will attend 
the convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Touring Mexico. 

C. A. Doty, of Doty & Cole, timber land dealers, this 
city, is touring Mexico with his wife and family. Mr. 
Doty is one of the best known lumbermen of the state, 
having founded the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Doty. He has been interested in a number of timber 
and sawmill enterprises for several years. He is expected 
to return to Seattle in about a month with interesting, 
first hand facts concerning the revolution in that country. 

Two lumbermen who visited Seattle this week on their 
way to San Francisco to attend the retailers’ convention 
to be held there next week are H. M. Allen, of the H. M. 
Allen Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and F. Sher 
lock, a lumberman of Jamestown, N. D. 

The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, of Anacortes, 
is rapidly repairing the mill plant recently damaged by 
fire. Among other pieces of machinery that will be 
installed are a Mershon 7-foot band resaw. This is only 
one of the many Mershon machines recently sold by R. L. 
Mader, that company’s hustling Seattle representative. 

A. A. Ewart, of Stillwater, Minn., is spending a few 
weeks on this coast, having reached Seattle via Los 
Angeles. Mr. Ewart is engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber at Stillwater and Pine City, Minn., and is a 
stockholder in the Thomas Irvine Lumber Company, 
operating at Cherry Valley, this state. He also is inter 
ested in British Columbia timber, being a stockholder in 
the Drury Inlet Timber Company, of which he is secre- 
tary and treasurer. At present he is the guest of his 
brother, W. I. Ewart. 

Henry Dickinson, of the Henry Dickinson Lumber 
Company, Henry building, Seattle, left this week for 
California, where he will spend a month. He is accom- 
panied by his family. Mr. Dickinson will probably 
attend the retailers’ convention in San Francisco next 
week. 

H. B. Waite, prominent lumberman of Minneapolis and 
president of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, is in 
Seattle, where his company has a western office. Mr. 
Waite will probably remain in the city three or four 
days. He believes the prospects for the lumber business 
for 1911 are good. 

J. O. Storey, of the Storey-Bracher Lumber Company, 
of Portland, Ore., which deals mostly in timber lands, 
is evidently a firm believer in Seattle real estate as an 
investment. He recently bought a business block and 
a large and modern apartment house in this city, and 
this week he added the Carroll apartments to his hold- 
ings, one of the most exclusive apartment houses in 
Seattle. The price is reported to have been $102,000. 
The Carroll is a 4-story brick building, situated in an 
exclusive residence section of the city, and contains 
twenty-eight large modern apartments. Mr. Bracher, 
the other member of the Storey-Bracher Company, also 
proved his interest in Seattle property recently by buy- 
ing a beautiful residence on Queen Anne hill, where, he 
announced, he may soon make his home. 

Lumber business, both offshore and coastwise, is bet- 
ter this week. Recent fixtures reported by the Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Cast are steamers 
Jim Butler and Rainier, and schooner Robert R. Hind, 
Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; schooners Lottie Ben- 
nett and Alcha, Puget sound to San Pedro, $4.50; 
schooner Wilbert L. Smith, Puget sound to Callao, 43s 
9d; barkentine Georgine, Grays harbor to Callao, 43s 9d. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Fir Better Than Steel for Derrick Timbers—Loggers 
at Festive Board—Join in Protest Against Reci- 
procity Agreement. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiaAM, Wasu., Feb. 18.—R. B. 
Starkweather, secretary of the Victoria Marble Company, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., is in Hoquiam to buy timbers for 
derricks from the Endersen Spar & Timber Company. 
Three shipments of three cars each will be sent to Knox- 
ville from Hoquiam this spring. Mr. Starkweather states 
that wood derricks are much more practical than iron or 
steel, and that time has proven that fir, such as is cut in 
the vicinity of Hoquiam, is the best material that can be 
procured, Blocks weighing from thirty to thirty-five tons 
can be lifted by fir derricks, 

For many years Aberdeen and Hoquiam have had a 
remarkably good lumber trade with San Francisco. When 
the news came that San Francisco had been named as the 
exposition city of 1915, more than seventy of the lead- 
ing lumbermen, loggers and business men gathered to 
celebrate the victory. Aberdeen and Hoquiam pledged 
their support to San Francisco several months ago and 
already a delegation of business men from the exposition 
city have visited Olympia to secure an appropriation from 
the state. 

Twenty-five members of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
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Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD, 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to ; nt 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal nsf ; 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. ~ 














WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bidg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “saisscca” 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 








California White Pine | 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











HANDY HANDBOOKS 
Builders, Mechanics, Engineers 


This complete series of Home Study Books is written to 
meet the roqpirements of the student or practical m 

one special branch. 
- Roch volume covers some Mechanical or Scientific subject 
in a most complete and exhaustive manner, being written by a 
technical writer—a recognized authority in his line. The 
specialist mechanic will readily appreciate this feature of 
thorough treatment of each subject, 








The Home Study Series 


compiled from the instruction papers of the American School 
of Correspondence. comprises fifty complete, separate volumes 
which treat thoroughly, the specialized branches of Carpent 
and Building, Drawing, Architecture, Mechanical, Electr 








and Structural Engineering and Textiles. 


The Priess Res e from $1.00 to $3.50 
‘0 


x Each Volume. 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


Stock Stair Work 


NEWELS, RAIL AND BALUSTERS 
in Oak and Yellow Pine. 


Mc FEELY BROS. } 











This Y. P. Newel 


$2.50 


For Oak add 25 cents. 6 in. shaft, 
21 in. base. Packed two to crate, 
one in crate add 10 cents. 

Freight allowed up to 25 cents per 
100 lbs. on shipments of six or more. 

Booklet showing other designs of 
Newels, also Rail and Baluster designs 


sent upon request. 





























TO THE TRADE — 


ITEMS WE WANT TO MOVE: 


2 cars each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 2 Shop 3 cars 6x4 No. 4 Com. 
2 cars each 5-4 & 6-4 No. 3 Shop '» car each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 5 Com. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 3 Com. l car each 1x4 & 1x6-8’ No.2Com. 
l car 8-4 No. 3 Shop 2 cars 1x4 10’ No.2 Com, 
1 car 5-4 No. 4 Com. l car 4x4 Shop Common 


Write For Prices On Items You Can Use. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., >*°¥i0" 











Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Saipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, i 2: Wisconsin 
o——SNe "0 


The Douglas Planing Mill Co. 


DOUGLAS, GEORGIA. 
























High-Grade ® ALSO 
—— Rift Flat Flooring 
Pine.” | Flooring | 5, 














| A R D woo D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Association were recently banqueted at the Washington 
hotel, Aberdeen, by local logging men. ‘The Portland 
loggers arrived at noon and in the afternoon visited the 
different mills. 

Lumbermen of Hoquiam and Aberdeen have joined in 
a protest that has been telegraphed to Washington 
against the passage of the reciprocity tariff agreement 
bill now before the Senate. Lumbermen claim that if 
the bill is passed it will give the California lumber trade 
to British Columbia. Grounds for the lumber business 
going to Canada are that cheaper rates for carriers can 
be secured by the Canadians. 

O. M. Kellogg, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, of Hoquiam, recently returned from Los 
Angeles, where he and Mrs. Kellogg have been visiting. 
Mr. Kellogg states that business men of California feel 
optimistic over the outlook. 

Severe storms have been reported along the Coast. 
Moclips, twenty miles below Hoquiam, was partly de- 
stroyed by the action of the. waves. Several stores, 
dwellings, the school house and a large hotel were totally 
wrecked and carried to sea. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


January Foreign Lumber Shipments from the Puget 
Sound Customs District—Considerable Chartering of 
Tramp Steamers—Sash and Door Improvement. 
TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 18.—A petition asking that let 

ters of administration for the estate of the late Robert 
Laird MeCormick be issued to George 8S. Long, William 
L. McCormick and L. J. Pentecost was filed in the 
superior court this week. Mr. McCormick left no will 
and is quoted by friends as saying at one time that the 
law was a sufficient guarantor of the proper distribution 
of his estate and that no will was necessary. [Friends 
state that he was conservative about business affairs and 
told neither friends nor relatives of his transactions. 
The petition recites that the only real property in the 
estate consists of the family residence at. 421 North 
Yakima avenue. The bulk of the fortune consists of 
stocks and bonds. L. J. Pentecost, who was vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific National bank, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. McCormick, and George 8. Long, 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
has been elected vice president, taking Mr. Pentecost’s 
place. 

A number of well known lumbermen are joining in the 
winter migration to California. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, president 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
left Saturday for San Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. 
Griggs and Mrs. Charles A. Foster. Mr. Foster, of the 
St. Paul company, will join them later. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griggs shipped their car south and will motor from San 
Francisco through southern California. Charles E. I1ill, 
resident manager of the Tacoma Mill Company, will 
leave today with Mrs. Hill for Los Angeles, where Mrs. 
Hill and the family will remain for the winter. William 
C. Wheeler, jr., of the Wheeler-Osgood Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wheeler, will also leave for California on 
a pleasure trip. 

Foreign lumber shipments from the customs district of 
Puget sound for the fiscal month of January, 1911, 
amounted to 21,397,000 feet, according to the report of 
the collector for the district, issued this week. ‘These 
figures indicate that 1911 is making a record start in 
the volume of its foreign trade, shipments for January, 
1910, having been only 19,314,000 feet; for 1909, 15,946,- 
000 feet, and for the record year of 1907 only 13,939,000 
feet. For the port of Tacoma alone January cargo ship- 
ments totaled 9,515,919 feet, which is about 1,500,000 
feet less than this port shipped by water in January, 
1910. Of last month’s shipments 4,561,651 feet went 
foreign and 4,954,268 feet to coastwise ports. 

There has been considerable chartering of tramp 
steamers the last week or so for the Australian lum- 
ber trade, the feature being the fixture of five -large 
steamers for this business at rates ranging from 3s 
3d 6d on gross register. Two of them, the Damara and 
Anerley, will load at Eureka and the Z'ordenskjold, Karl 
of Forfar and Waddon on Puget sound. The available 
tramp steamer tonnage on this coast is about cleaned up 
and owners are holding for firm rates on future business. 
The coastwise market is quiet and charter rates somewhat 
weak. Among other fixtures of the week was the British 
steamer Beckenham to carry ties from Port Huron or 
Port Esperance, Tasmania, to Eureka. It loaded lumber 
at the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill about two years ago 
and belongs to the Watts, Watts & Co. fleet. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company is finding signs of mend 
ing in the sash and door market. Speaking of the situa 
tion T, KE. Ripley, vice president of this company, said: 

The sash and door market is extending very rapidly. The 
beginning of a stiffening price is being felt. It is very 
evidept that the larger buyers are getting in quick to take 
advantage of the low prices that have been going. ‘The fac- 
tories, in the main, are well supplied with others. Dimension 
is in active demand and stocks are not as large as they were. 
Upper grades are still a little soft and stocks are large. 

Mr. Ripley is rebuilding his handsome villa at Inter 
laaken, which was recently destroyed by fire. All that 
was saved was the clothes the family wore. 

R. 8S. James, traffic manager of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, who went to Portland, Ore., recently to undergo 
an operation, is reported recovering rapidly and will be 
home next week. 

H. S. Osgood, of the Wheeler-Osgood Company, is 
traveling for the company in the vicinity of Chicago. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company is finding signs 
of steady improvement in the market, according to John 
K. Manley. Its new mill is running without a skip. he 
officers of the company are all thoroughly experienced 
lumbermen and the Manley-Moore company ranks as 
progressive and always up to date, handling the best that 
is to be made in lumber, with an extra fine quality of 


timber to draw from. Of the market Mr. Manley says: 

We find the outlook very much better. Dimension, timbers 
and planks are stronger with a little better demand and 
better prices. Kiln dried uppers for eastern shipment ar 
still quiet. The San Francisco exposition undoubtedly will 
help Coast conditions materially. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company’s saw mill at the head 
of the city channel is running full force and full time, 
the larger part of the output going to the big sash and 
door factory for stock. The company has lately added at 
its factory a large and very fine stock of Philippine 
mahogany for interior finish.. The stock is the finest that 
ever came to Tacoma. It has its own installation depart 
ment and is executing a number of contracts for instal! 
ing its own high class millwork in buildings. In a num 
ber of the finest buildings in this city the interior finish 
is the product of the Wheeler-Osgood Company and was 
installed by its own department and it also has contracts 
at Vancouver and in several other cities, the work being 
under the careful supervision of its own men from the 
log clear to the finished product in place in the building. 

The Merrick & Robb Lumber Company is getting along 
excellently with its mill at South Prairie, with a fair 
volume of business coming in, and has kept the plant 
running steadily. 

May 1 has been fixed by the state railway commission 
as the date for final hearing on what is known as the 
distributive rate case, at which rates will be adjusted 
affecting every town and city in this state. 

The Tacoma Mill Company among other vessels at its 
dock this week has the British steamer Strathtay taking 
800,000 feet for the orient. The steamer Knight of St. 
George arrived at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com 
pany ’s dock today to take 1,500,000 feet for Australia, 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Bright Outlook for Heavy Spring Business—An Opin- 
ion Regarding Reciprocity Improvement in the 
Shingle Business—‘‘Comic Opera War.’’ 

EVERETT, WAsH., Feb. 18.—Lumber and shingle manu 
facturers report a decided improvement in the trade 
situation and it is believed that the outlook for a heavy 
spring business is bright. All reports indicate a feeling 
of optimism, and the reopening of a number of Sound 
mills that have been closed is one of the results of the 
improved market conditions. Discussing the general lum 
ber situation this week, W. H. Boner, of the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Company, said: 

Demand for lumber is excellent and reports from. the 
central and western states are gratifying. It is reasonable 
to believe that there will be a general spring revival of 
building this year. This will mean an increased demand 
for lumber from mow on. I have not figured out the possible 
effects of the Canadian reciprocity treaty but it is my opinion 
that if the Canadian market was thrown open to American 
lumber the trade with that country would be largely in 
creased, We could get along without any duty on Canadian 
lumber products, with the exception of a small duty on 
shingles to protect our manufacturers. ‘The rapid develop 
ment of western Canada lias created an immense field for 
American lumber and we would get our share if the bars 
were taken down, The Puget sound district shipped 16, 
000,000 feet of lumber to Canada under the unfinished lum 
ber provision. Several times that amount would be shipped 
if the bars were taken down entirely. 

Shingle manufacturers report a better business under 
the advanced price than was possible at the low price 
of two weeks ago. Prices were the same this week as 
last, when an advance was made, and the increased num 
ber of orders was evidence that the optimism of the 
lumber manufacturers as to building activity was well 
founded. At the office of the Jamison Shingle Com 
pany it was stated that orders have increased greatly 
and the prospect for a healthy boom in the shingle manu 
facturing business was excellent. It is expected that 
rail shipments will be especially heavy during the next 
few weeks. The situation was better this week than last 
and last week was the best since early last fall. 

The Puget Sound Wood Preserving Company has com 
pleted the work of making extensive repairs and im 
provements, which will increase the output of paving 
blocks and other treated woods. As Snohomish county 
is planning to pave 156 miles of country roads the pav 
ing manufacturing business promises to be unusually 
brisk this year. 

Operations were begun this week in the new Cascade 
mill at Snohomish, the first log being cut Tuesday. ‘The 
mill has opened with a full crew and with excellent pros- 
pects for a successful business. It is equipped with 
modern machinery and will be operated at its full 
capacity. 

The official statement of the customs business for 
January in the Puget sound district shows that Everett’s 
exports reached a total of $17,641. 

‘*Comie opera war’’ is what Frank R. Pendleton, an 
Everett timberman, calls the trouble in Mexico. In a 
letter to Thomas Thurlby, Mayor Hartley’s secretary, 
Mr. Pendleton writes: ‘‘We stopped over today expect 
ing to see a big battle, but it is comic opera war. We 
drove over the battlefield in an automobile and it is as 
safe as Riverside.’’ Mr. Pendleton and associates are 
inspecting timber near Juarez, the scene of the alleged 
battles. 

The steamer Matilda will call at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill Monday to take on a cargo of 300,000 feet of lum 
ber consigned to points in South America, The steamer 
Tallae is loading cargo of poles at the Clark-Nickerson 
mill for California points. The. steamer Jim Butler this 
week loaded a cargo of poles at the Great Northern 
docks for shipment to California. A shipment of 500,000 
feet of lumber is being loaded on the barkentine Wilde 
at the Crown Lumber Company’s plant at Mukilteo fo 
shipment to Hawaii. The schooner Coates is taking on 
500,000 feet of lumber at the Crown company’s plant for 
shipment to San Pedro. 

The Milwaukee Shingle. Company, which recently 
bought the New Western plant in Everett, is overhauling 
it and putting in new machinery. Operation will begin 
with a full crew in a few days. 
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ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Mill Force Increased—New Head of Chamber of Com- 
merce—A Thriving Industrial Center—Lumber Con- 
ditions Steady. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 18.—Pending the comple 
tion of improvements now being made on one half of 
the mill, a night shift of seventy men was put to work 
at the plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company 
mill last night. Only one side of the mill has been 
operated for a number of weeks, while a modern band 
saw and a gang are being installed in the other half. 
A rush of orders has made necessary the operation of 
the active half of the mill day and night. When the 
improvements are completed the night shift will become 
a day shift and the entire plant will be operated only 
during the daytime. <A total of 250 men are now em 


ployed. ‘The inerease in our force is due altogether 
tu better business conditions,’’ said Manager Fred K. 
suker. 


We hope to make the increase permanent. There has been 
a good deal of discouraging talk among lumbermen in con- 
nection with the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
but I cannot see that it will affect us. We are not greatly 
interested as to whether the agreement goes through or mot 
and feel’ that we will have enough to engross our entire 
attention for some time. 

Fred J. Wood, of the BE. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
reports that lumber conditions are steady, with excellent 
prospects for a busy spring. 

J. H. Bloedel, head of the Larson Lumber Company, 
was sueceeded this week as president of the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce by Albert Pancoast, head of the 
Pancoast Shingle Company. Mr. Pancoast, who is one 
of the pioneer shingle manufacturers of Whatcom county, 
also is president of the Abstract & Title Company, of 
Bellingham, and a member of the grocery firm of Treland 
& Pancoast. 

Bids were called today for the construction of Belling 
ham’s $320,000 federal building. Plans and specifications 
have been received. The contracts will be let Mareh 28. 

‘rom Anacortes, the thriving little industrial center 
twenty miles south of Bellingham, comes a report of 
activity in lumber circles. James Hamilton has just 
completed the laying of piling along the waterfront at 
his combination mill, preparatory to erecting a 150-foot 
addition in which he will install the machinery from his 
Bay View mill, together with more upright machines for 
the manufacture of shingles. When completed the mill 
will be the fourth largest in the city and will have a 
‘apacity of 50,000 feet of cedar siding a day and 100,000 
shingles. ‘To operate this machinery two boilers with a 
capacity of 300 pounds will be installed; the engines will 
be of 375-horsepower. The mill will have its own electrie 
light system. William Rogers, sr., is installing new 
machinery in the old Wooten ‘plant preparatory to manu 
facturing shingles. Dutch ovens have been built in the 
plant and an electrie light system is being installed. Six 
uprights will make 150,000 shingles a day. The improve- 
ments when completed will cost about $18,000. The plant 
will begin operation about April 1. The finishing touches 
are now being put on extensive improvements of the Wis 
consin Cedar & Shingle Company’s plant and operations 
will be started about March 1. The plant is practically 
new and cost $20,000. It has a double block and two 
upright machines, which are expected to eut 150,000 
shingles a day. The plant also will turn out about 50,000 
feet of cedar siding a day. Kilns have been erected at 
each of the above named plants. 





EXTRAORDINARY JAM BREAK IN PROSPECT. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 17.—Preparations are under 
way by the local forestry office toward conducting a 
series of experiments, which, if successful, will result 
this spring is one of the greatest log drives on the 
Skagit river ever known in the Northwest. 

At a point on the Skagit river about five miles south 
of the British Columbia boundary line, there is a log 
jam containing, it is estimated, not less than 5,000 cords 
of shingle bolts and other timber, the accumulation of 
many years. Owing to the swiftness of the water and 
the rocky nature of the river bed no attempt ever has 
heen made to bring this timber to market, it being 
feared at all times that the greater portion would be 
practically destroyed by the rough passage through the 
rapids, 

Just as soon, however, as the snow in that section has 
sufficiently cleared to render the jam accessible, it is 
the intention to cut a number of shingle bolts several 
inches longer than the standard size and place them in 
the water immediately below the jam. Close watch 
will be maintained for these in the neighborhood of 
Marblemount, and if the damage suffered in the rough 
passage through the Skagit canyons is ineonsiderable, 
steps will be immediately taken toward loosening the 
whole jam near the boundary line and precipitating it 
down the river. 

The total distance to be traversed, the drive ending 
at Marblemount, will be about forty miles, while the 
total fall will be in the neighborhood of 1,000 feet. The 
fall is comparatively insignificant for the distance 
traversed, but the main difficulty lies in the fact that the 
river runs through a sort of step formation. For the 
first twenty miles or more no difficulty whatever is an- 
ticipated in handling the jam. From this point there is 
i sudden fall, the river son and frothing through 
rocky canyons at terrific speed. Then comes another 
comparatively placid stretch, then another fall, and so on. 

It will be necessary to start the jam moving by means 
of dynamite, and none but the most experienced Jum 
hermen will be employed, should the preliminary experi 
ments show that the plan is feasible. If not, some other 
means will have to be devised later. 

The jam is said to contain some of the finest timber to 
be found in the country, many of the trees being three, 
four and five feet in diameter. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 18.—Lumber and _ shingle 
orders are plentiful, and prices on both commodities have 
advanced slightly. Yards are beginning to place their 
orders and millmen consider the ‘prospects better than 
for corresponding periods of the last two years. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency has received a 
large number of orders for yard stock, shingles and 
mixed ears of shingles and siding during the last ten 
days. 

I, D. Harm, recently of the Harm & Brown Lumber 
Company, of Chehalis, will build or buy a building for 
the manufacture of stave porch columns. He is associated 
with a man who owns a patent on a lathe built expressly 
for this class of work. The raw material to be used has 
heen a drug on the market. 

The Syverson Lumber Company, of Montesano, has 
begun operation after a long shutdown, during which 
time numerous improvements have been made at the 
plant. 

TWO LARGE WASHINGTON OPERATIONS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The plant of the North 
Bend Lumber Company, at North Bend, this state, cut 
18,000,000 feet of lumber last year, according to its 
annual report which has just been gotten out. This mill 
is situated between the North Bend branch of the North- 
ern Pacifie railway and the main line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, with a logging railroad con- 
necting with both of these roads. It also has some of 
the best timber in the state. W. D. Weeks, president of 
the company, says that the mill has been run throughout 
the entire year, but that there was over $2 difference in 
price of lumber between the first of 1910 and January 
1, this year. Mr. Weeks says it is very disheartening to 
be eutting up such fine timber without any profit to 
the manufacturer, and with the price steadily declining 
from one year to the other, 

The Preston Mill Company, of Preston, operates one 
of the mills in that tract of fine timber lying east of 
Lake Washington. The sawmill plant, which has a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet, is a double band mill, but the 
fact that it euts no larger timbers accounts for its daily 
capacity not being larger. his plant is two miles east of 
Preston, and the lumber is brought down from the saw 
mill in the woods to the planing mill, dry kilns, storage 
sheds ete. at the railroad station in a flume, which runs 
along Raging river. The company’s timber is all excep- 
tionally large and runs from 50 to 75 percent clear. The 
lumber after leaving the dry kilns and planers is taken 
up to the elevation of the loading platforms, the railroad 
track being about sixty feet higher than the plant, on 
an inclined cable car system. Every foot of lumber is 
weighed in these cable cars before being loaded for 
shipping. The eleetrie dynamo, part of the conveyor 
system and some other machinery are driven by water 
power. The plant is under the direct supervision of 
Klof Edwins, superintendent. Mr. Edwins is a millman 
of experience and has as smooth running a saw mill as 
one could find. The officers of this company are: 
August Lovegren, president; Philip Lovegren, vice presi- 
dent, and Emil Lovegren, secretary. August Lovegren 
is at present making his headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
where he has under way the building of a mill and the 
development of some timber holdings in Oregon. Emil 
Lovegren is spending the winter in California, where he 
has taken his wife with the hopes of restoring her 
health. In the meantime Philip Lovegren is in charge of 
the company’s general offices at Preston. The company 
also maintains selling offices in Seattle. 


es 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Suspension of Logging and Milling Operations Be- 
comes General Important Timber Land Deal—Co- 
lumbia River Loggers Go a-Visiting. 


PORTLAND, OrkE., Feb, 18.—Resumption of operations 
has not become general among the mills and probably 
not till April 1 will the buzz of the saw be heard in most 
of the plants. The logging camps, too, are idle and will 
not reopen until the millmen make a move to indicate 
that they will want logs at values that seem to have 
Lecome well established. 

That large quantities of lumber will be shipped from 
this city to Atlantic coast ports over the new line of 
Bates & Cheseborough is evident from the fact that the 
first steamer to leave this port in that service will carry 
more than 1,000,000 feet. This steamer is the Stanley 
Dollar. With 1,000,000 feet of lumber or more, it is 
expected that the balance of the cargo space can easily 
be filled out. 

A tract of timber situated in Tillamook county, on 
the line of the Pacific Railway & Navigation Company, 
estimated at 50,000,000 feet, was sold this week by E. T. 
Davies, owner, to a syndicate, in which J. N. Bramhall, 
of the Bramhall Logging Company, this city, and C, A. 
Hollenbeck and associates, of Manhattan, Kan., are in- 
terested. The consideration is said to have been about 
$120,000. The land will be logged by the Bramhall Log 
ging Company, which is now operating a camp near 
joring, and the logs will be brought to Portland over 
the line of the Pacifie Railway & Navigation Company. 
Logging operations will be begun early this spring. The 
tract is situated in township 3 north, range 6 west, and 
the railroad runs directly through it. 

Members of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association 
took a trip this week to Grays harbor to visit the loggers 
there and discuss conditions. The party left Tuesday 
evening and returned Thursday, more than pleased with 
the outing. Among the loggers from the Columbia River 
ilistrict were H. C. Clair, A. W, Clark, J. 8. O’Gorman, 
A. B. Wastell, George Johnson, E. 8. Collins, A. J. 
Byerly, Peter Connacher, P. J. Brix, Albert Brix and 
R. S. Farrell. 
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ANYTHING WE MISS 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn't worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THER TELECODE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale. 
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Do You Get Your Shipments 
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Send them to us, and you'll 
not only get them on Time, 
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Pine Lumber Manufactured 








Northland Pine Company, 


. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wisconsin and Michigan Stock. 


White Pine 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Dy Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6 in. thick. 
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__ JOHNSON LUMBER ‘CO 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ORGANIZATION PERFECTED. 


Lipsy, Mont., Feb. 18.—The stockholders of the Libby 
Lumber Company, which has taken over all the holdings 
of the Dawson Lumber Company at Libby, have per- 
fected organization by the election of a board of directors 
and other officers. The directors are Thomas L. Shevelin, 
Julius Neils, Paul Neils, E. W. Doe and G. W. Millett. 
President, Julius Neils; vice president, Paul Neils; secre- 
tary, E. W. Doe; treasurer, G. W. Millett. 

One of the first steps toward increasing the output of 
the mill has been the ordering of equipment. Another 
train of logging cars will be added to the rolling stock, 
of a heavier and more substantial make than the old cars. 
These cars:will be equipped with air brakes, and one of 
the locomotives already on hand will be fitted with air 
attachments. Another donkey engine has been ordered, 
to be used in handling logs in the timber. 

E. W. Doe, manager for the company, is making ar- 
rangements as rapidly as possible to get the mill started. 
Repairs are being made, supplies are being arranged for, 
logging camp and boarding house plans are being per- 
fected, and all the other numerous details necessary to 
starting on an enlarged scale are receiving attention. 
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LONG AND 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 FEET. 





. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


cars 1x6 “—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 
cars 1x8 ”“—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 
cars 1x10”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or S828. 
cars 1x12”—10 to 16’ No. 8 Rough or S28. 
el & wider—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 


cars 1x4” & wider—18 & 20’ No. 3 Rough or 


15 cars 2x4 ”"—1i0 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 8 & B. 
15 cars 2x6 ”"—10 to 20’ No. 8 Rough or S & BE. 
25 cars 2x8 “—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or S & B. 
25 —ae & 2x12”—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 


All good Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Strictly 
up to grade. Can ship very promptly. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Indications Point to Early Spring Business—Reci- 
procity Will Furnish Contest for Supremacy in 
Prairie Provinces—Fire Fighting Fund. , 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 17.—A. L. Flewelling, presi- 

dent of the Milwaukee Land Company, of St. Maries, 

Ida., and president of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 

tion Association, is one of the optimistic lumbermen 

of the Inland Empire. Mr. Flewelling declares that 
indications are bright for an early spring business were 
never brighter. He says a greater number of buyers 
have been coming to the city from the east since Janu- 
ary 1 than at any other time during the year. As these 
purchasers are looking for large lots, it indicates that 
the market will be firmer and that prices will tend to 
take a decided jump soon. The Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany employs an agent in New York and most of the 
company’s timber is shipped to the Atlantic coast mar- 
kets. ‘The only logging being carried on by the com- 
pany is by contract in the burned-over area in the St. 

Joe (Ida.) district. The company will soon build an 

electric planing mill. 

J. 8. Deschamps, one of the prominent lumbermen 
of Kootenai, B. C., while in Spopkane this week, said that 
the prairie market which is supplied by the Kootenai 
mills would be hotly contested in a fight for control 
by the manufacturers this side of the border, following 
the reciprocity compact between the two countries. The 
coast lumbermen across the border, he declared, are 
strongly in favor of reciprocity because it will give 
them a steadier market as well as a larger one. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company now owns forty-one 
yards in the Inland Empire. The last one was acquired 
this week, when the company bought the Latah Lum- 
ber Company, operated by I. W. Korsmer, who is now 
devoting his time to the warehouse business. All the 
Potlatch yards are members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. Other yards admitted as 
members to the association this week were the Baker 
Lumber Company, Manti, Utah;, Hubbard & Carmichael 
Bros., San Jose; McKinnon Lumber Company, Hollis- 
ter, Cal.; and the T. A. Work Company, Pacific Grove, 
Cal. Reports from the association’s traveling represen- 
tative, A. R. Graham, who is in southern California, 
indicate that many new yards plan to join the association. 

Joseph Raymond, lumber buyer from Albany, N. Y., 
is in Spokane looking over the possibility of utilizing 
Idaho white pine in eastern mills. He will make a num- 
ber of purchases before returning east. 

Inland Empire lumbermen are making an effort to 
pass a bill introduced in the state legislature carrying 
an appropriation of $160,000 for a fire fighting fund 
and providing a forest fire commission to devote its 


entire time to the work. ‘The state appropriation two, 


years ago was $45,000, but on account of the disastrous 
fires last year, this amount proved too small. ‘This 
bill is in accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association at its 
last annual meeting. 

The Hope Lumber & Manufacturing Company will 
not build a new mill at Hope, Ida., as was planned. 
New machinery, including boilers and engines, will be 
installed and needed repairs made. The mill will start 
about Mareh 15, 

The Blackwell Lumber Company, at a meeting held this 
week at Coeur d’Alene, elected I, A, Blackwell, presi- 
dent; C. R. Smith, Menesha, Wis., vice president, and 
R. M. Hart, treasurer. 

The Sandpoint Mill Company’s plant has been leased 
for a short time to the Brooks-De Long Lumber Company, 
of Valley. Operations began Wednesday. About 1,000,000 
feet of lumber will be dressed. 

The reciprocity agreement with Canada will mean the 
conserving of much American timber, according to KE. 
R. Farley, of Minneapolis, who operates in Idaho and 
Washington. 

Two new committees have been appointed by William 
Deary, president of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The legislative committee is composed of 
A. J. Wilson, of the Fidelity Lumber Company, chair- 
man; J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany; C. M. Crego, William Musser Lumber Comp:ny; 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company; T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Company; 
C. H. Fancher, of the Milwaukee Land Company. ‘The 
market extension committee is composed of W. C. Ufford, 
of the Spokane Lumber Company; G. U. Bacon, Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, and 8. L. Boyd, of the 
Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, of this city, re- 
cently increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$250,000, of which $185,000 is paid up, and the balance 
is treasury stock. The officers of the company are 
H. A. Richards, president; Howard C. Price, treasurer 
and vice president, and E. P. Keefe, secretary and 
sales manager. The Falls City Lumber Company has 
been engaged in the wholesaling of western pine and 
Idaho white pine lumber in Spokane several years. In 
addition it has three retail lumber yards in Spokane— 
the Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Lincoln Heights 
Lumber & Fuel Company and the Power City Lumber 
Company. Howard C. Price, the new member of the 
concern, has been operating retail yards in Canada for 
the last five years, and is interested in the Conrad- 
Price Cattle Company, Fort Benson, Mont., the largest 
eattle concern in that state. He disposed of his yards 
in Canada a year ago and has moved to Spokane and 
will take an active interest in the company. Mr. 


Richards, the president of the company, is an ener- 
getic young lumberman, and has been a resident of 
Spokane many years. Mr. Keefe has had charge of the 
sales department of mill concerns in the Inland Empire 
for a number of years and has an extended acquaint- 
ance with the retail lumber trade of the middle West. 
The Falls City Lumber Company promises to be a 
strong factor in the lumber trade of the Inland Em- 
pire. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Much New Business Booked—Logging Operations 
About Over—Larch and Pine Grading Bureau Organ- 
ized—To Change Millsite. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 18.—The outlook is much 
brighter than it was a month ago. Many inquiries are 
being received and a considerable amount of new busi- 
ness has been béoked, especially within the last ten days. 
The crop outlook is exceptionally good in eastern Mon- 
tana, and a heavy influx of settlers is expected with the 
opening of spring. The local trade promises to be excep- 
tionally good this year, especially to points around Flat- 
head lake, which territory was opened to settlement last 
year. 

All logging operations practically have closed for the 
season, and owing to mild weather the supply would be 
insufficient had not a great many logs been carried over 
from last season. The mills are undergoing repairs 
preparatory to resuming operation. 

E. F. Tobin, representing the Bardwell & Robinson 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, Wash., has been in this district the last week con- 
ferring with millmen relative to the purchase of a quan- 
tity of thick shop lumber. 

The executive committee of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has appointed as members of 
the new bureau of grades M. Driscoll, of the Kalispell 
Lumber Company, chairman; C. B. March, of the Enter- 
prise Lumber Company, and Charles Swanberg, of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company. In order to raise suffi- 
cient funds to defray the expenses of maintaining the 
association for the ensuing year an assessment was levied 
of 1% cents a thousand feet on the 1911 cut. 

P. O. Knutson resumed operation at his mill the first 
of the month and will saw 3,000,000 feet, which will be 
handled by the W. F. Jellison Lumber Company, of 
Columbia Falls. The cut will consist of fully 50 percent 
choice yellow pine logs for delivery at Kalispell. 

Frank Porter, who has a contract for putting in sev- 
eral million feet of logs for the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany this winter, was in Kalispell the latter part of the 
week. He states that logging conditions on the Fortine 
river have been exceptionally good this winter and that 
he has succeeded in putting in approximately 12,000,000 
feet of logs, which will be driven to the plant of the 
Eureka Lumber Company, a distance of twenty miles. 

The Boorman Lumber Company, eight miles west of 
Kalispell, closed its logging operations Wednesday. 
About 6,000,000 feet are in the pond and will be manu- 
factured the coming season, after which the plant will be 
moved to a site near Fortine, where the company has 
acquired extensive timber holdings. The company has 
been operating at its present site the last twelve years. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Mont., Feb. 20.—Loeal business is still 
awaiting the advent of spring, at which time the yards 
expect a revival of trade. The winter has been the dull- 
est for years in the local lumber business, but real estate 
men claim to see activity coming, and base their prophe- 
cies on the numerous inquiries for city lots. 

The promoters of the electrie railway projected from 
Missoula to Hamilton say it will be built this coming 
summer. Any improvement in the Bitter Root valley 
inures to the retail lumber trade of Missoula, as this city 
is the metropolis of the valley. 

The Clark mill, now building at Riverside, will add 
another important source of lumber supply to western 
Montana, which is growing important as a producing 
center. 

The mills of the Polleys Lumber Company will resume 
operation as soon as the weather will permit. The com- 
pany expects to enter the retail market during the sum- 
mer and has 2,000,000 feet on stick awaiting the erection 
of the planing mill. 

Robert I. Harper reports a good eut of logs for his 
Grantsdale mill. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Feb. 17.—Smoke will be curling from 
the stacks of the various mills in Bonner county and the 
hum of the saw plainly heard not later than March 15. 
As the winter has been mild little diffieulty will be 
experienced from ice in the ponds, as has been the case 
in other seasons. 

The repair work at the Humbird mills in this city and 
at Kootenai is about finished. The planing mill at the 
Sandpoint plant is about ready to resume operation, 
several new machines having been installed. 

Logging is at its hight at the various camps, the snow 
affording the best kind of sleighing. The contractors 
will have most of their logs in the water. 

While lumber is not in any great demand, local mills 
are keeping their crews turning out the finished product, 
with a view of better ‘‘pickings’’ later in the season. 

E. T. Chapin is being urged by a number of his friends 
to become a candidate for mayor. 

C.D. Bennett, president of the Riverside Shingle Com- 
pany, this city, and a heavy stockholder of the Ideal 
Shingle Company, of Colburn, made a business trip to 
Colburn last Monday. Mr. Bennett states that while 
business in his line is not.as good as it might be, both 
mills are operating ten hours a day. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Stockholders Elect Officers—Rudder Carried Away— 
Growing Eastern Redwood Demand—The Cargo Situ- 
ation—Proposed Government Timber Sale. 

San Francisco, Feb. 18.—An agreement was reached 
during the last week between the several insurance com- 
panies and Insurance Commissioner Cooper concerning 
the separation of interinsurance companies and the 
mutual companies in the bill before the assembly com- 
mittee on insurance and insurance laws. This action of 
separation and agreement places the interinsurance com- 
panies on a legitimate basis and subject to the corpora- 
tion tax of 14% percent on their gross business. It also 
places them under the jurisdiction of the insurance com- 
mission. The old line companies are preparing to fight 
the compromise in the state legislature. 

Secretary A. L. Parker arrived last night and opened 
his headquarters at the Palace hotel. 

One of the indications of local improvement following 
the selection of San Francisco as the Panama exposition 
city is the incorporation of the Exposition Mill & Lumber 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, 
$20,000 of which has been subscribed by L. A. Ganahl, 
J. F. Ganahl, R. J. Orozco, H. W. Hogan and L. P. 
Degan. The principal place of business is San Francisco. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
California Door Company the directors elected for the en- 
suing year were Edward H. Kittredge, Wilbur I. Wilson, 
Walter Y. Kellogg, Charles W. Doe and George E. Wil- 
son. The officers elected were: President and treasurer, 
Edward H. Kittredge; vice president, Wilbur I. Wilson; 
secretary, F. A. Merguire. The principal office of the 
corporation is in San Francisco and the manufacturing 
plants are in Oakland and Placerville. 

Comyn, Mackall & Co., of San Francisco, have been 
awarded a contract to furnish 459,000 feet of lumber to 
be delivered at Panama for the canal. They have placed 
the order with the Charles R. McCormick Company, which 
controls the St. Helens Mill Company on the Columbia 
river. The lumber will be shipped on the Stanley Dollar. 

The steamer schooner Daisy, bound for this port, had 
its rudder carried away February 12 in a heavy gale 
eight miles southwest of Cape Blanco, and was thrown 
on its beam ends. The lashings parted, permitting the 
deckload of 150,600 feet of lumber to go overbvard. 
The vessel then righted itself and temporary repairs hav- 
ing been made the voyage was resumed. 

A growing demand for redwood in the eastern markets 
is reported by the management of the Pacific Lumber 
Company. 

The fir lumber market is holding its own. A year ago 
export price $13.50, base, and today it is $12. Australian 
demand is fairly good, with a stronger tendency. Some 
of the Coast mills are sold ahead as long as four months. 
Accordingly some of these plants are refusing orders. 
Domestic cargo business is fair in fir. The ruling prices 
are about $12 delivered at San Francisco and $12.50 at 
southern California ports. 

Copies of the new export G list, recently adopted by the 
lumber manufacturers of the north coast, are being put 
into the hands of the lumber exporters of this city. It 
is expected that all of the quotations made after May 1 
will be based upon this list. 

According to Klamath Falls reports 25,000,000 feet of 
timber will be sold from the Crater national forest re- 
serve, near Upper Klamath lake. Morris Loosley, mill- 
man of the Wood River valley, has made application to 
buy 15,000,000 feet, and the Klamath Lumber Company, 
controlled by George A. Innes and William Clark, of 
San Francisco, 10,000,000 feet. 

From Oroville comes report that a large crew of men 
has been sent to the woods of the Truckee Lumber Com- 
pany to begin the shipment of logs to the mill, where 
they will be converted into lumber. The Western Pacific 
railway will handle the logs pending the opening of the 
Butte & Plumas County railroad. The road will handle 
about 3,000,000 feet. 


A. W. Silsby, timberman and former sawmill owner, is in 
this city from Portland on business connected with a valuable 
timber tract. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Chicago, who is interested in the 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, has gone to southern Cali- 
fornia, after visiting his San Francisco sales office. 

8. O. Johnson, of the Johnson company, who recently re- 
turned from a trip to Klamath Falls, says the securing of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition for San Fran- 
cisco means rapid development of California, and, in fact, 
of the entire Pacific coast. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacifig Lumber Company, 
has been at the San Francisco office. J.'M. Leaver has been 
appointed superintendent of manufacture, with jurisdiction 
over all of the plants of the Pacific company. He will 
make his headquarters at Scotia. J. F. Batchelor, who was 
formerly superintendent at Scotia, has been appointed man- 
ager at Los Angeles, in charge of the southern California 
yards and the manufacturing plant on Wilmington harbor. 

Among the lumbermen who have arrived in the city to 
attend the annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are: A. L. Porter, secretary of that 
organization; A. R. Graham, traveling inspector for the 
association; T. A. Work, of Pacific Grove; J. F. Parkinson, 
of Palo Alto; A. 8. Carman, of the Port Costa Lumber 
Company; H. F. Brey, of Porterville; J. G. Martin, presi- 
dent of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, and 
Frank Minard, assistant manager of the C. 8. Pierce Lumber 
Company, of Fresno. 

G. B. McLeod, who represents the Hammond Lumber 
Company’s interests in Oregon, has arrived from Portland 
and will attend the retailers’ convention. 

William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber Com- 
yany, of Aberdeen, Wash., is in this city. Much of his time 
fs spent at the office of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Com- 
pany, his local representative. 

Ira B. Bennett, vice president of the Hume-Bennett Lum- 
ber Company, of Sanger, has arrived at the Palace and will 
attend the convention of the western retailers. 

P. C. Thede and J. G. Roberts, who have white pine lum- 
ber interests at Madera, are in this city. 


Cc. W. Kotcher, one of the largest lumber dealers of 
Detroit, Mich., is a San Francisco visitor. 

Among other visiting lumbermen are Jesse Simmons, of 
Pioche, Ney.; G. D. Oliver, of Hobart Mills; R. B. Johnson, 
of Live Oak; J. F. Condon, of Los Angeles; C. Fricke, of 
Willits; A. D. McKinnon, of Hollister; F. ii. Hilliard, of 
Pocatello, Ida. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Outlook Not Very Encouraging—Lively Demand for 
Shakes—Eastern Call for Redwood Finish and Sid- 
ing—Shipping Notes. 

EureKA, Cau., Feb. 18.—From the amount of orders 
received during January and early in February the out- 
look in this section is not very encouraging when com- 
pared with the volume of business booked at this tins? 
in previous years. 

Coastwise and interior California trade remains un- 
changed, the prevailing prices being $8 off on the old 
list (21) for clear and $10 off for common. The usual 
demand for split posts is a little stronger than usual, 
considerable of this material being absorbed in the 
southern California market. Redwood split posts are sell- 
ing at 14 and 15 cents each at San Francisco and 15% 
to 164% cents at San Pedro. 

With shingles, the demand is growing slowly, and mills 
that have been closed a number of months are again 
starting up. Some of the shingle men are shipping their 
product to the southern part of the state for drying. 

The shake market, however, is lively, and the mills are 
running heavily on this class of stock, No. 1, 6x36 sawn 
shakes selling at $14 and seconds at from $10 to $10.50 
San Francisco; at Los Angeles and San Pedro $14.35 
for firsts and $10.75 to $10.85 for seconds. 

Water freights at present are $3.25 to San Francisco 
and $3.75 to San Pedro a thousand feet, board measure. 
Shingles are freighted to the former point at 25 cents 
and to the latter at 35 cents a thousand, 

Demand for redwood finish and siding in the Missis- 
sippi valley and New England is good, and although 
quotations are from $1 to $2 off list, a firmer market is 
confidently expected within sixty days. Judging from 
inquiries redwood is gaining headway in the Mississippi 
valley, and operators are justified in expecting a great 
deal of business from this field. 

L. L. Hotehkiss, for more than a year Humboldt county 
manager for the Pacific Lumber Company, has resigned 
and his duties will be assumed by Donald Macdonald. 

C. A. Kallstrom, owner and operator of a shingle mill 
at Luffenholtz, has two Hanson shingle machines running, 
but on account of a shortage of shake bolts has been 
unable to start up his shake machines since they were 
closed in the fall. As soon as the storms cease Mr. 
Kallstrom will turn his entire crew at cutting shake 
bolts, as at this time there appears to be a stronger 
demand for 6x36-inch No. 1 redwood shakes than for 
shingles in the southern and interior sections of the state. 

The McConnaha Bros. Company has its shingle mill at 
Trinidad running steadily. The mill comprises one 
Hanson shingle machine and a shake machine. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company and McKay & 
Co. have jointly arranged for the rental of the Vance 
company’s dredger for the purpose of dredging out their 
log ponds. 

The Union shingle mill, near Arcata, has resumed 
operation after being closed for nearly a year. There 
are sufficient bolts on hand to keep the mill running for 
at least two months. If the market at that time warrants 
it a fresh supply will be hauled in. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, of Scotia, is about to 


remodel its mill. Carriages, kickers, niggers and doggers 


and setworks will be installed. A heavy season’s run is 
expected. 

I’, Gardner, of Upper Mattole, reports his mill about 
completed, and instead of devoting his business exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of apple boxes, as he originally 
intended, he has decided to saw lumber for the local 
trade as well, 

Ernest McKee, of Mattole, has been in Eureka the 
last week, seeking to buy the controlling interest in a 
steam schooner of 350,000 to 400,000 feet capacity for 
service between Shelter Cove, Mattole and San Francisco 
in the transportation of tan bark and mill products. If 
unable to secure such a vessel Mr. McKee states that 
he has under advisement the construction of a schooner 
for this purpose. 

The Williams shingle mill, situated above Hydesville, 
after an idleness of several months, has resumed opera- 
tions. There is a good supply of bolts cut and piled 
near the mill, and the owners have a fine tract of tim- 
ber from which to procure stock. 

The British steamer Demara has been chartered to 
load a redwood cargo at this port for the American Trad- 
ing Company. 

F. W. Georgeson, until recently president of the Hum- 
boldt County bank, owns 300 acres of timber land near 
Pepperwood, containing about 3,000,000 feet of pepper- 
wood, or laurel, which he intends to manufacture into 
veneer finish. This wood has been tested for polishing 
and furniture purposes and has met with the approval 
of the Forest Service. Numerous tracts of laurel are 
scattered through the southern part of the county, and 
Mr. Georgeson is considering the organization of a com- 
pany to erect a plant near his property and manufacture 
the lumber. 

The Norwegian tramp steamer Mathilda, chartered by 
W. R. Grace & Co. to load ties for South America, is 
loading at the wharves of the Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company. The other mills having ties for this vessel are 
lightering them. The American schooner O. M. Kellogg 





Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


The “Leader” 
Double Tube Injector 


is always dependable. Never fails and has 
demonstrated its leadership to thousands of 
satished users. 

Can be cleaned without removing from 
Boiler or reducing steam pressure. 


Three-in- One 


Feeds your boilers, 
Fills your tanks, 
Injects oil or compound. 














The most simple, reliable and efficient 
boiler feeder for stationary, portable and 
traction engines, logging locomotives, etc. 


Send for circulars tu 


The Randle Machinery Co. 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Also Steam Engines, Boilers, Saw Mill Machinery, Bec. 




















YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philade!vhia, Pa. 



































ASK US FOR— 





Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 
Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau &t., New York. Firemen’s Insurance Bidg., 


kiin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
frorald Bidg., Halifax, N. 8. Newark, N. J, 








— 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED ({{3o\.crnas fetecoae, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, IIL 
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E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
MILL Large Quantities: 


6-4" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 He 


DAVIS W. VA. MILL: 


3,000' 5-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
2, 400' 6-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
6, 000' 4-4" No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL: 


10,000' 5-4" No. 2 Com. & Better Cherry 
22, 000' 6-4" No. 1 Com. Hard Maple. 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 


Planing mill facilities at all our mills—Ask for Stock Lists 











A Close 
Inspection 


of our lumber and our methods of hand- 

ling orders will surely convince you of 

the high grade of stock we carry and 
the promptness with which we can fill your orders for 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and 


MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and construction work; 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


A large stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penna. Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











REMEMBER 





We want your orders for és B” RIFT 


anything in 
OUR LONG SUIT. 


Yellow Pine 


Breitwicser & WiLson Co., 


PITTSBURG. PA. 














SEMANS T., B. PALMER 


einer & Semans Lumber Co. 


ALL THICKNESSES 


SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 


DRY 





SALES OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 801 Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I. F, BALSLEY, Manager of Sales, 











J. C..Donges Lbr. Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
Office, 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


’ Send us.your orders and inquiries. 


W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 














MEAD & SPEER CO. pennsyivania 


Manufacturers. and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar, Oak & Chestnut. Mills at Jennings, W. Va. 











W.E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate 
and 


your tock 
information. 








reached pert last week and will load redwood for the 
Hawaiian islands. The American barkentine Aurora 
is taking ties for Mexican delivery. The American 
schooner Winslow is loading redwood ties for Salina 
Cruz, Mex. 


eee? 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


A Concern That Is Working Up White Oak on Large 
Scale—New Steamer Arrives with Cargo—Big Lum- 
ber Yard Project. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Feb. 18.—A million and a half 
feet of hardwood lumber was received Jast week from 
Japan by the Western Hardwood Lumber Company at 
Zinc. This company is doing a big business in the 
importation and working up of Japanese white oak, and 
is also handling large quantities of mahogany, the latter 
being brought up the Coast from British Honduras. 

The General Hubbard, the steamer recently completed 
for the Hammond Lumber Company, arrived at San 
Pedro with its first cargo of lumber of 1,500,000 feet 
for the National Lumber Company. 

The San Pedro Lumber Company last week secured the 
contract to supply 102,000 feet of maple flooring for 
the Polytechnic high school buildings, at Long Beach. 
The contract will amount to about $6,000 and the lumber 
will come from Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Kucalyptus Timber Corporation as secured 4,000 
acres of land in El Sobrante, which will be planted to 
choice eucalyptus. 

A 7-acre tract in the imner harbor district has been 
leased by Joseph kK. Culver, mill operator and timber land 
owner of northern California and Oregon, for the estab 
lishment of what will be one of the largest lumber yards 
in southern California, It will be a wholesale and retail 
distributing yard for the mills owned and operated by 
Mr.. Culver on Coos bay, in Oregon and in Sonoma 
county, California. About 15,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be carried. In addition to the lumber yard proper 
Mr. Culver contemplates the erection of a factory for the 
making of boxes. 

H. J. Dike, of the Mexican Hardwood Lumber Com 
pany, will leave in a few days for a three months’ trip 
to the company’s hardwood forests, 200 miles below 


Salina Cruz, Mexico. The company has had plans pre 
pared for a mill that will increase the output to between 
50,000 to 60,000 feet a day. A veneer mill and sash and 
door factory to care for the company’s Mexiean trade 
aiso will be built. 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER CLAIMS. 


KUKEKA, CAL, Feb. 11.—A list of timber claims taken 
up in this state recently is as follows: 


Jolin Ross, Upper Mattole, 160 acres, $498.86. 

William S. Bott, Fortuna, 120 acres, township 2 south, 4 
east, $412 2.75. 
Iithel C 
1 cast, $400. 

R. H. Bowman, vostuna, 161.5 acres, townships 2 and 3 
south, 4 east, $405 

Hf. G. tfuxol, paar and, 148.76 acres at Upper Mattole, 
$505.88. 

Robert L 
cust, $439. 


sowman, Fortuna, 120 acres, township 2 south, 


Werner, Eureka, 160 acres, township 2 south, 


senjamin If. Look, Rhonerville, 40 acres, township 1 
south, L east, $284.10. 

rederick Me Nulty, Fortuna, 160 acres, township 2 south, 
4 east, $471.50. 


Grace Giacomini, Lureka, 120 acres, township 2 south, 
east, $300, 






Fred Giacomini, Eureka, 40 acres, township 1 south, 1 
east, $100. 

Emeline Peugh, Elk River, 40 acres, township 2 south, 3 
east, $100. 

Andrew Nesman, Kureka, 160 acres, township 2 south, 3 
east, $552.05. 

George C. Bowman, Sacramento, 40 acres, township 1 
south, 3 east, $337.50, 

Charles H. Forster, Fortuna, 120 acres, township 1 south, 
3 east, $325. 

Eugene C. Euwer, Bellevue, Pa., 160 acres, township 1 
south, 3 east, $462.50 

Grace Hunter, Eureka, 160 acres, township 8 south, 2 
east, $521.66. 

I’. Rk. Adams, Samoa, Cal., 160 acres, township 2 south, 4 


east, $517.90. 


Katherine M. Odenbaugh, Eureka, 80 acres, township 1 
north, 4 east, $200. 


Leona c Hanley, Eureka, 120 acres, township 1 north, 4 
east, $585.25. 

Samuel I’. Swauger, lortuna, 160 acres, township 1 south, 

east, $555. 

Ora M. Swauger, Fortuna, 120 acres, township 1 north, 3 


cast, $427.50 








MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








LIDGERWOOD PIONEERS EN ROUTE. 

When in New Orleans recently the writer had the 
pleasure of renewing his acquaintance with the two well 
known engineers and inventors, Spencer Miller and J. H. 
Dickinson, both of whom are connected with the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, of New York, Mr. Miller 
in the capacity of consulting engineer, Mr. Dickinson as 
inanager of the logging department. 

It is customary for these gentlemen to make an annual 
tour of South Atlantic, Gulf and western states in the 
interest of the logging department, in order that their 
company may keep abreast of the times. They person 
ally investigate everything and every method that per 
tains to the logging business. Mach year they weed out, 
add to and improve their various systems and machines, 
until they have perfected and completed a line of ma- 
chinery that ‘.ey can adapt to almost any and every 
condition tet exists from Portland, Me., to Portlund, 
Ore. 

Viftees years ago Spencer Miller was not the famous 
engineer and inventor he is today. He had just per 
fected and installed a machine for taking cypress timber 
out of the swamps in Louisiana, and the same skidder, 
with very few changes, is the accepted and universal 
system employed today. This machine made the cypress 
business possible and a lot of lumbermen rich. While 
he is not active in the logging department today, it has 
the benefit of his knowledge and experience at all times. 
While his name today among engineers and inventors 
is worldwide, it is very doubtful if any of his other 
imventions have given him the same amount of pleasure 
as his first cypress skidder. Messrs. Miller and Dick- 
inson are joint inventors and owners in forty-odd patents 
on logging machines and improvements. 

They were leaving for Texas and were to continue 
their trip to the Coast, investigating the work of their 





NEW MODEL 10 MOLDER MADE BY THE NEWMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
. 


machines in California, Washington and Oregon, return 
ing to New York about April 1. 


SAW CONCERNS PATRONAGE EXTENDED. 

The patronage that is assured a reliable article is 
shown in the continued extension of the field for Old 
ham saws, manufactured by Joshua Oldham & Sons, of 
New York. Under the direction of D. [. Salt, general 
western sales manager, with headquarters in the White 
Hfenry building, Seattle, Wash., the use of the Oldham 
saws has been greatly extended in the Northwest, many 
of the best known mills in that part of the country hav 
ing been equipped with these saws during the last year. 
Among the concerns in whose mills Oldham saws are used 
are the Port Blakeley Mill Company, of Port Blakeley, 
Wash.; the St. Helens Mill Company, of St. Helens, Ore. ; 
the Manley-Moore Lumber Company, of Fairfax, Wash. ; 
the Union Lumber Company, of Union Mills, Wash.; the 
Pacific National Lumber Company, of Rainier, Ore., and 
the Peshastin Lumber Company, of Peshastin, Wash. 
Orders for the entire initial saw equipment for the new 
Elk River mill of the Potlatch Lumber Company and 
the Standard Lumber Company’s mill at Deer Park, 
Wash., are recent testimonials of the saw equipment 
manufactured by Joshua Oldham & Sons. 





NEW MODEL OUTSIDE MOLDING MACHINE. 

In, perhaps, no industry is greater skill and enterprise 
shown than in the development and manufacture of 
woodworking machinery. New models of machines are 
constantly being brought out embodying improvements 
that experience has shown to be desirable to increase the 
amount and improve the quality of product turned out 
by machine. 

The accompanying illustration shows the new model 
No. 10 outside molding ma 
chine made by the Newman 
Machine Company, of 
Greensboro, N. C., in addi- 
tion to the many excellent 
points that already have 
made this machine a favorite 
with woodworkers, the new 
No. 10 embodies a number 
of important improvements. 
Among them are outside 
bearings to feed rolls, mi 
crometer adjustments on 
pressure shoes, patent clamp 
boxes to cutterhead bear 
ings, rear feed lever (in ad 
dition to front lever) and 
elevated feed. 

In general, the machine is 
of heavy construction, is 
adapted to all classes o! 
work and possesses the latest 
improvements known to ma 
chine construction, The man 
ufacturer’s descriptive mat 
ter illustrates and points ou! 
in detail the many exclusiv: 
advantages possessed by tl 
machine. 
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OBITUARY 


William H. Corbett. 


PORTLAND, OrzE., Feb. 22.—William H. Corbett, president 
and manager of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of this 
city, died Monday, February 20, after three weeks’ illness 
from typhoid pneumonia. 

Mr. Corbett was born in New York in 1868, son of Charles 
Ii. Corbett, vice president of the Continental Iron Works, 
of Brooklyn, and grandson of J. S. Underhill, deceased, 
formerly proprietor of the Dry Dock Iron Works, of New 
York. Mr. Corbett’s inclination for things mechanical was 
inherited. His grandfather was prominently identified with 
the building of light draft monitors for the United States 
government during the Civil war. His father was closely 
identified with the same line of work, as his concern, the 
Continental Iron Works, was the builder of the original 
Monitor, famous through the great naval battle with the 
Verrimac during the war. 

On grading from Adelphi academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1888, Mr. Corbett located as an apprentice at the machinist 
trade with F. Cc. & A. E. Rowland, of New Haven, Conn. 
After serving his time as a machinist he worked for a while 
in the boiler shops of the Continental [ron Works and then 
as a general machinist for the Guild & Garrison Pump 
Works, of Brooklyn. Impressed with the necessity of secur 
ing more complete technical education as a necessary adjunct 
to the profession of a mechanical engineer Mr. Corbett en 
tered Stevens Institute of Technology, whence he graduated 
in the class of 1895. Immediately after he secured a posi- 
tion as designer with the Garvin Machine Company, of New 
York, and later was advanced to the position of assistant 
superintendent in the company’s shops. At that time great 
progress was being made in the manufacture of bicycles, 
and in the building of special machinery for this purpose 
an opening was presented to take charge of the bicycle de- 
partment of the Chase Machine Works, of Plainfield, N. J. 











THE 


LATE 


WILLIAM TT. CORBETT. 

While in this position an offer was made Mr. Corbett by the 
sall & Wood Company, high speed engine builder, of Bliza 
beth, N. J., to enter its designing department, and later he 
was made chief designer of the concern. Some time after 
he entered the employ of the Martin Kalbfleish Chemical 
Company, of Bayonne, N. J., as chief engineer. A year 
later he again entered the employ of the Garvin Machine 
Company. He remained there until he entered partnership 
with Mr. Ball in the firm of Ball & Corbett, of New York, 
from which position he was called in 1900 to take the man- 
agement of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 

Mr. Corbett’s death is an inestimable loss to the lumber 
and logging industry of the Pacific coast. His practical 
knowledge and inventive genius solved many problems in 
economical logging and lumbering. As an engineer, designer 
and machinery builder he received highest recognition. When 
the United Metal Trades Association of the Pacific Coast 
was formed, in 1907, Mr. Corbett was elected its president. 
Ile was one of the highest representatives of the aggress!ve, 
uptodate business man. 

In 1900 he married at Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Ethel Web 
ster, to which union two children were-born. He was a 
member of the Arlington Club and of many social and civic 
organization in Portland and in his home community en- 
joyeg the highest respect. : 


- 


Robert M. Fry. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Robert M. Fry, who was at one 
time president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
and who for several years has been a resident of New York, 
died Thursday, February 16, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. C. W. Montague, 440 Riverside drive, in that city. Mr. 
I'ry was well known in the lumber circles of St. Louis, hay- 
ing been actively associated with the lumber trade for many 
years. He was 79 years of age and leaves a widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Montague and Mrs. J. bE. H. Bassett, of 
this city. 

Mr.*Fry was born in Albany, N. Y. 
member of Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer’s staff and his 
mother, who was Miss Sarah Sherman Southwick, was a 
niece of Solomon Southwick, of Boston, Mass., a statesman 
and journalist. 

He received his education in Albany, went to New York 
in 1854, going to Chicago shortly after. On coming to St. 
Louis he identified himself with the Iron Mountain railroad, 
later forming a partnership with Joseph Bogy in the whole 
sale commission business. Following this he became a part 





Iiis father was a 


ner in the Clarkson Christopher Lumber Company, which 
later became the R. M. Fry Lumber Company. 
The following resolutions were adopted by the Lumber 


men’s Exchange of St. Louis: 

WHEREAS, Death has claimed Robert M. Fry after a long 
life of work and useful effort and has thereby removed a 
citizen who has been identified with the lumber interest for 
many years, having been president of this exchange at the 
time of its organization; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Fry as a man thoroughly deserved the re 
spect and esteem in which he was held by all who knew him 
in that he was generous to the last degree, kind hearted 
und sympathetic with his associates and neighbors, a truly 
xood man; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
at a special meeting on this day, February 17, 1911, deeply 
feeling the loss with which the lumber trade has been 
afflicted, does hereby extend to the bereaved family of the 
deceased its most heartfelt sympathy and condolence. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be made part of the 
records of the exchange and a copy be published. in the daily 
and trade press. 


Louis J, Griffith. 


Following a minor operation at the Augustana hospital, 
Chicago, February 18, Louis J. Griffith, of the Hunter- 
Griffith Company, Batavia, Lll., was seized with an attack 
of heart failure and died shortly afterward. Mr. Griffith 
was 45 years of age. He is survived by a widow. He came 
to Batavia from Vermont fifteen years ago and entered into 
partnership with Harry Hunter in the coal and general fuel 
business, carrying also a line of building material. The 
latter grew to considerable proportions and the concern 
became well known as a factor in the lumber trade of 
satavia and vicinity, almost exclusively under Mr, Griffith's 
management, his partner having been located in business in 
California for the last several years. Funeral services were 
conducted at the Griffith home in Batavia February 21, 
whence the remains were were shipped to Danby, Vt., for 
burial. The Batavia Men’s Association attended the funeral 
in a body, the lumber contingent being represented by Franck 
I). Lawrence and others. 





Clinton P. Harrington. 


Worcester, MASs., Feb. 23.——-Clinton P. Harrington, for 
many years engaged in the lumber business and a lifelong 
resident of North Prescott, died February 19, from heart 
trouble, at the age ef 56 years. For years he was associated 
in business with Othello A. Fay, of Athol. For a long 
period of years he was interested in the Swift River Box 
Shop in North Dana, also in the H. W. Goodman Company, 
of the same town \ widow and one son, Robert Harrington, 
survive 


———eaEe—eaeEeee? 


William A. Sommerfeldt. 


NorrH ‘TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 22.—-William A. Sommer 
feldt, 42 years of age, died at his home in Tonawanda Tues- 
day morning, February 21, from typhoid fever. He had been 
employed as superintendent and salesman by the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company since the company began business in this 
city nine years ago. Mr. Sommerfeldt was an exempt fire- 
man, a former member of the board of public works and a 
Maccabee. A widow and six children survive 





Charles E. Sparks, 


BurvaLo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—-Charles E. Sparks, for twelve 
years New York representative for C. M. Betts & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, died at the home of his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Sparks, in this city February 16. He had 
been in ill health for several weeks, the result of a nervous 
breakdown. The funeral was held Monday morning, February 
20. C. M. Betts & Co. closed their office and yards to 
enable their employees to attend Iie was about 35 years 
of age and leaves a widow. 


—_N 





Clarence A. Chamberlin. 


kau CLAIre, Wis., Feb. 22.—Clarence A. Chamberlin, lum- 
berman, one of the original inecorporators of the Empire 
Lumber Company, of this city, and well known throughout 
the Northwest, was stricken by apoplexy while sitting in 
a barber’s chair February 17 and died a few minutes later. 
Ife was born in Manchester, N. H., in 1846. In 1870 he 
became identified with tie lumber firm of Ingram & Kennedy 
and in 1881 with the Empire Lumber Company. He was in 
terested also in banking and other manufacturing lines. A 
widow and one son, George H. Chamberlin, survive. 


eee 


Capt. Oliver Christenson, 


SAN Francisco, CAL., Feb. 23.—Capt. Oliver Christenson, 
one of the oldest and best known commanders of vessels in 
Pacific coast shipping circles, father of Edward A. Christen 
son, of the lumber and shipping firm of Sudden & Christen- 
son, Incorporated, this city, died February 16. He was 80 
years of age and a native of Norway. 


—_—w 


Mrs. Margaret Sells. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 28.—Mrs. Margaret Sells, mother 
of Congressman Sam KR. Sells, president of the Sells Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, died at her son’s home in John 
son City this week, at the age of 65 years. 





- 





~~ 


Edwin St. John. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Feb. 21.—Edwin St. John, of this 
place, died suddenly February 10 in one of his logging camps 
near Grantsburg, Wis. He was about 60 years of age and 
had long been prominent in lumber circles in the St. Croix 
river valley. A widow and several children survive. 
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We wish to move the following :— oa 


| AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., ™BUR«. 


BAY POPLAR 


We wish to move the following thoroughly dry stock, 
on sticks 12 months. 


BAY POPLAR 


17 M ft. 1x13 to 17” 1st and 2nds 
190 M ft. 1x 6 to 12” Ist and 2nds 

88 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
465 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, log run 


SAP GUM 


53 M ft. 1x13 te 17 ist and 2nds 
486 M ft: 1x 6to 12 1st and 2nds 
325 M ft. 1x 4and wider, No. 1 Common 
420 M ft. ix 3 and wider, No, 2 Common 
300 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No. 3 Common 


Send us your inquiries and we will be glad to name you 
very attractive prices, 











YELLOW PINE 











Manufacturers of 


Lumber— Timber — Ties 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








OS BDOS OOS ESEGE 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


200,000'—2x6-8-10 and 12" 
Sound Square Edge Bill Oak. 


Write for prices 


Morlan - Ricks - Hughes Co. 


Morlan Mfg.Co. PITTSBURG, PA. Fort Pitt Lbr. Co. 








Alleghany Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA, 








Write for quotations. 





HYMENEAL 


Hilditch-Wold. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Feb. 20.—P. G. Hilditch and Miss Alice 
Louise Wold were married Wednesday, February 8, Rev. H. 
H. Gowan, rector of Trinity parish, this city, officiating. 
The bride is a popular young woman of Seattle, having re- 
sided in this city with her parents for the last three years. 
Mr. Hiliditch is well known in local lumber circles, and is 
the Seattle representative of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, 
of Tacoma. The young couple have returned from a wed- 
ding trip through British Columbia and will be at home to 
their friends at the Parker apartments. 











Sweet-Mohler. 


Saint ALBANS, W. VA., Feb. 21.—The marriage of Miss 
Kidith May Mohler, daughter of Thomas Howard Mohler, ot 
the Mohler Lumber Company, Lock Seven, Kanawha county, 
and Robert Cornell Sweet was solemnized Wednesday, Febru 
ary 15. 





Brown-Waite. 


RHINELANDER, Wis8., Feb. 20.—Ralph D. Brown, son of 
W. E. Brown, of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, and 
Miss Irene Isabel Waite, of San Francisco, Cal., were mar- 
ried Tuesday, February 14, at Portland, Ore. Mr. Brown 
has been coast manager for the Brown Bros. Lumber Com 
pany since 1894 and makes his home in Seattle, Wash 


—_— 


Booker-Bingham. 


LOULSVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—-Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of P. G. Booker, of the lumber and box 
manufacturing firm of FE. B. Norman & Co., this city, and 
Miss Aleine H. Bingham, daughter of H. H. Bingham, local 
grain dealer. The marriage will occur In June 





OP BBB LD DA A 


LIFE OF RAILWAY TIES. 

In the ‘‘Organ fiir den Fortschritt des Kisenbahn 
wesens,’’ Herr E. Biedermann reports upon experiments 
as to the life of railway ties. The result, based on 
observations on ties laid in the German empire since 
1847, is that iron ties do not last so long as wooden 
ones; the average life of wooden ties being twenty 
years, that of iron ones only fifteen. 











Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money in the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, etc. We will give you specific 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or town located on the M. K. & T. Ry. 


upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Commissioner industrial Agent 
M, K. & T. Ry. M. K. & T. Ry. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
ic 


) SAGER PATENT AXES 


\ Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s To 


Write us. WARREN, PA,, 1 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 











WANT TO SELL— 


50,000 feet 4-4, 1 & 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 

90,000 feet 4-4, No. 1 Com. Qtrd. White Oak. 

1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 1 & 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 

1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 Com. Qtrd. White Oak. 
1 car 8-4, 1 & 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 

45,000 feet 4-4 Log Run Basswood. 

45,600 feet 4-4 Log Run Hard Maple. 

15,000 feet 5-4 Log Run encliown g 

40,000 feet 4-4 Log Run Beech. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


JEROME H. SHEIP, titapetenia’ es: 


(7 +) 
We are in the market for 
4x6-16, 6x 8-16, 3x 10-16 
HARDWOOD SKIDDING LUMBER 


for delivery on the Lehigh Valley Railroad or 
Central Railroad of N. J. at Bethlehem, Pa. 























If you manufacture this stock, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


\S Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We Want to Sell 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 
No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 
Good Lengths and Widths. 
SPECIAL PRICE. 


Oven HM. Buunsr Gcripars 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Yellow Pine 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., puitapeurnia, PA. 














The Floyd-Olmstead Company : 
Bulletin Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.’ 

1 car 4-4 Saps Poplar. 
80 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. } 
85 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. | 
B 1 car 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. al 
| 1 car 6-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. Red Oak. | 
1 car 4-4 No. 1 and 2 S W Chestnut. | 
100 M ft. 1x12" No. 3 and 4 White Pine. | 

60 M ft. 1x13" up No. 3 and 4 White Pine. 


| 
| SELLING AGENTS 
| WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 








- . 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


\? Office, “= 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








C. L. Cross, the cypress man, was in Davenport, Iowa, 
this week on a short selling trip. 


J. M. Brown, of Brown & Hurd, Paoli, Ind., was in 
Chicago last Tuesday on a business trip. 


W. H. Davidson, of the Walker County Lumber Com- 
pany, of Elmina, Tex., was in Chicago this week on a 
selling trip. 


Frank B. Odell, Cadillac, Mich., found time during a 
brief business visit to Chicago to pay the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN a welcome call. 


W. FE. Vogelsang, of the Turtle Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was a recent visitor to 
the offices of the Chicago lumbermen. 


E. A. Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Company, left last Wednesday for Hammond, La. 
He expects to be gone about a week. 


Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., was in Chicago this week on a selling trip. Mr. 
Pease was of the impression that business was on the 
uptrend, 


J. Hi. Berry, manager of the box department of the 
KE. A. Thornton Lumber Company, was in attendance last 
week at the box manufacturers’ convention held in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


W. R. MeMillan, of the Vance Redwood Lumber Com- 


pany, Eureka, Cal., was in Chicago recently and stated ° 


that he expected trade to be good around San Francisco, 
as much lumber would be needed for the Panama Expo- 
sition, which will be held in that city. 


J. Levings, of the Moorehead Manufacturing Company, 
Moorehead, Miss., was in Chicago this week in the in- 
terests of his concern. He stated that his company had 
done a pretty fair business so far this year. 


James D. Lacey, senior member of the old timber 
house of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Seattle and Portland, was at his office here and 
proceeded thence to New Orleans, where his family is 
yet domiciled, for the winter, on Friday of last week. 


I’, A. Colborn, representative of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, of Sandpoint, Ida., which spe- 
cializes in Idaho white pine, was in Chicago this week 
and found time to pay a brief visit to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


W. FE. Williams, president, and L. H. DeZote, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the W. E. Williams Company, 
Traverse City, Mich., manufacturer of hardwood flooring, 
were in Chicago this week conferring with M. L. Brown, 
their agent in this territory. 


B. W. Ackles, secretary of the Alton Lumber Company, 
Buckhannon, W. Va., was in Chicago this week and stated 
that business generally was very fair. He has just 
made a trip through Michigan and said that the trade 
was not nearly so good in that territory as in this. 


Vansant, Kitchen & Co., of Ashland, Ky., the well 
known manufacturer of yellow poplar lumber, will open 
up a Chicago office March 1 in Room 1504, Steger build- 
ing. W. H. Matthias, who is well known to the trade in 
this territory, will be the Chicago manager. 


Rodney Browne, general sales manager for William 
Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark., was in attendance at the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ convention last week. He 
stated that the mills were endeavoring to hold up the 
recent advance in prices and that his concern was having 
a fair trade. 


Kk. A. Leaming, sales manager of the True & True 
Company, big sash and door manufacturer at Blue Island 
avenue and Lincoln street, Chicago, left Sunday night 
for Florida, where he will spend the next six weeks en- 
joying a well earned vacation. Mr. Leaming was accom- 
panied by his wife. 


The Southern Lumber. Company, of Warren, Ark., 
was represented at the convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association by C. C. 
Beard. Mr. Beard visited the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at Room 1842, La Salle hotel, and left a 
desk clock. 


A, P. Waterfield, sales manager ‘of The Appalachia 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
was in Chicago this week and was a visitor to the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Waterfield stated 
that the mill at Appalachia was turning out some fine 
grades of poplar and that he found business improving. 


D. B. Kimball, formerly Chicago representative of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, has accepted a position 
with W. I. McKee, of Quincy, Ill., and will travel 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, making his headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Kimball and Mr. McKee expect 
to visit the mills on the Pacific coast in the near 
future. 


Herbert C. Miller, secretary of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Company, Monadnock block, Chicago, returned 
Wednesday after a three weeks’ sojourn among the mills 
in the South. He said the millmen report that trade was 
fair and that dry stocks of plain red oak were scarce. 
Gum was looking up, he thought, and will not be at all 
surprised if this product was advanced in price in a 
short time. 


H. D. Langille, manager of the Portland office of 
James D. Lacey & Co., accompanied by Victor Thrane, 


of that firm, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a welcome 
call last week, or while on a visit to the headquarters 
of his house in this city. Mr. Langille knows the tim- 
ber of the Pacific coast as only a thoroughly versed 
expert could, and in that sense is a sort of ready refer- 
ence or animated encyclopedia. 


Two retailers during the last week who found time 
to call at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were 
R. Logan Powell, manager of the Frisco Lumber Com- 
pany, of Witt, Ill., and D. C. Wilson, manager of the 
Alexander Lumber Company, of Sidell, Ill. These 
gentlemen were optimistic as to what the future held 
for them and stated that they thought there would be 
considerable building this spring. 


Jacob J. Fink, of the Fink-Heidler Company, the 
well known hardwood lumberman of Chicago, has en- 
tered politics and will run for alderman of the Thirty- 
fourth ward on the republican ticket. On being asked 
was was ‘‘putting up’’ he said that there was only one 
man and that was Jacob J. Fink, and that the money 
did not come from the profits in the hardwood trade 
during 1910. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the recipient of a 
panoramic view of the saw mills and sash, door and 
box factories of the Weed Lumber Company, of Weed, 
Cal. The picture is 5x2 feet and is framed in Cali- 
fornia white pine. In the distance is seen Mount 
Shasta and Black Butte. The picture gives a very 
good idea of the extent of this company’s operations 
in the manufacturing line. The plant has a capacity of 
75,000,000 feet annually. 


Kdward L. Casey, of the Casey-Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, of Sudbury, Ont., paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a visit last Wednesday. Mr. Casey is well 
known to the Chicago trade and used to live in High- 
land Park. He came over for the purpose of disposing 
of his home in that suburb. He left for Canada Friday 
evening. The Casey-Shaw Lumber Company has cut 
about 5,000,000 feet of logs this season, which will be 
sawed into lumber and shipped east. 


George D. Griffith, the well known Chicago wholesaler, 
spent several days this week in Wausau and Rib Lake, 
Wis., buying high grade hardwood lumber. He was ac 
companied by C, C. Hubbard, manager of his hardwood 
department. Mr. Griffith returned home Wednesday, but 
left Mr. Hubbard in Wisconsin, who will oversee the 
shipment of some northern hardwoods. Mr. Griffiths 
says he enjoyed some fine sleighing while he was up 
North and that it was three below zero when he was in 
Wausau. 


The Summit City Lumber Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has succeeded to the business of Keith & Miller. 
This concern will handle lumber on a commission basis 
only, and it states that it represents a number of first 
class mills. It will handle yellow pine, cypress, oak, pop- 
lar and red cedar shingles. Messrs, Keith & Miller had 
a large trade in the states of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, 
which the new company will undoubtedly hold, as it 
promises to give the closest of attention to their cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 


P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is sending out 
the following notice to the trade, which is self-explana- 
tory: ‘‘With a view to saving what little eyesight I 
have I have decided to liquidate the affairs of the P. A. 
Gordon Lumber Company and try and earn a living on a 
commission basis, and with this end in view I have 
secured some of the very best accounts in the country 
and am prepared to supply your wants in anything in 
lumber. I am forced to do this because I find the heavy 
detail work necessary to running a jobbing office is more 
than my eyes will stand, and I hope to be favored with 
a very liberal share of your patronage, which I can 
assure you will be appreciated and which will have my 
very best attention.’’ 


William E. Swanger, secretary of the American Saw- 
mill Machinery Company, of Hackettstown, N. J., spent 
part of this week in attendance at the cement show, at 
which his company exhibited its line of contractors’ ma- 
chinery. Mr. Swanger paid an appreciated visit to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday, and reported the 
machinery business to be in satisfactory condition, with 
a very fair volume of inquiries and orders. He declared 
his interest in the reciprocity question, expressing the 
opinion that the consummation of a reciprocity arrange- 
ment with Canada will prove beneficial to American ma- 
chinery manufacturers by increasing the general business 
between the two countries, even though the proposed 
treaty will not directly affect their products. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored last week by 
a visit from 8. M. Thompson, manager of the lumber 
department of the Shellsburg Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Shellsburg, Iowa. Mr. Thompson was in at- 
tendance at the annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. On 
Thursday night he had his eves opened to the beauties 
of Hoo-Hoo land. He said that he was ‘‘stepping 
high’? all day Friday and Saturday and that he had 
a real pleasant time during his sojourn in Chicago. 
Mr. Thompson has his own ideas as to the value of ad- 
vertising and his work in advertising the Shellsburg 
Grain & Lumber Company is full of original ideas, 
which have been quoted from time to time in the col 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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OPENS NEW YORK BRANCH. 


A progressive step was taken by the Linehan Lum- 
ber Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., in the opening of an 
office at No. 1 Madison avenue, New York city. This 
company has made steady progress during the last few 
years in handling structural woods, hardwoods and 
hardwood flooring. 

The branch office will make a specialty of yellow 
poplar and white and red oak in addition to handling 
the usual line of native hardwood lumber and also oak 
and maple flooring. The company will act as selling 
agent for Vansant, Kitchen & Co., of Ashland, Ky., one 





J. J. LINEHAN, NEW YORK CITY. 


of the heaviest producers of yellow poplar in the Ash- 
land district. Inquiries addressed to either office will 
receive prompt attention. 

Announcement is being sent out simultaneously by 
the Linehan Lumber Compary and Vansant, Kitchen & 
Co. in regard to the new arrangement. 

J. J. Linehan is one of, the best known hardwood 
salesmen of the central-southern section. He has a 
wide acquaintance among producers and consumers, 
which will be of great value to him in carrying out the 
plans of the company. This insures for lumber con- 
sumers of the East another adequate and reliable 
source of supply for hardwood products. 





A RECORD TIMBER DEAL—LARGEST REMAIN- 
ING YELLOW PINE TRACT RE- 
PORTED SOLD. 


Advices from Houston, Tex., seem to confirm the 
reported sale of the Rice holdings of yellow pine tim- 
ber in Caleasieu and Rapides parishes, Louisiana, to 
J. W. West, of Houston, with, it also is said, Sam 
Park, former president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, an associated purchaser. The timber, which, it 
is understood, will be conveyed apart from the land, 
undoubtedly comprised the largest single block of pine 
anywhere for sale in the South, while it equally is 
certain that there is none elsewhere of equal density 
or accessibility. It belongs to a section of timber the 
logging of which is excelled for low cost by that of 
no other, whether on that coast or elsewhere. The 
figures, if correctly quoted—and as to that there is 
not yet anything definitely positive, the precise terms 
having been referred to as private—would imply that 
the acreage was 45,000, the amount involved in the 
purchase, $4,500,000, and the aggregate scale 1,180,- 
000,000 feet, or prima facie $100 and 20,000 feet an 
acre, or more than $5 a thousand feet. This would 
admit of material modification and still might be a 
record transaction with reference to both the esti- 
mated scale and price. 

These features of the transaction, in addition to the 
incidental fact that it means the passing of the largest 
single tract at the time in the market, invests the 
circumstance with a significance not lately equaled in 
the annals of stumpage sales. The purchasers are re- 
ported to have been granted twenty years in which 
to remove the timber. If at the end of that period 
any timber remains uncut the grantees must pay a 
fixed rental for as much of the tract as then may 
remain uncut. ; 

The proportions in which Messrs. West and Park 
are copurchasers have not been made public, nor is 
there any intimation of what the latter will do with 
his part. Mr. West, it is believed, will at once pro- 
ceed to develop his portion through his mills at 
Orange, Tex., and Merryville, La., respectively. The 
mystery or secret referred to as surrounding the ques- 
tion of price is of necessity predicated on an implied 
admission that the figures named may be incorrect, 
or enough so to conceal the precise actual figures. But 
the transaction loses nothing of its significance in 
other respects on that account—there are no more 
tracts like it, and the inference probably is justified 
that the price agreed upon is a maximum one. The 
timber is situated between the Sabine river and the 
Kansas City Southern railroad, and skirts both sides 
of the Jasper & Eastern branch of the Santa Fe. 
Logs can be conveyed to the mills by rail or down the 
Sabine river, as may be most expedient. The Merry- 
ville plant actually adjoins the tract. 

Mr. Park, it is reported, may or may not build a 


mill or mills. In no event is it certain that the two 
purchasers will be associated in the development of 
the timber. 





YELLOW PINE LUMBER AND TIMBER EXPORTS 
FOR 1909 AND 1910. 

J. O. Elmer, secretary of the Gulf Coast Exporters’ 
Association, has issued circular No. 54 containing 
statistics that show the volume of yellow pine lumber 
and timbers exported from all Gulf ports during 1909 
and 1910. 

According to these figures the exports of lumber 
during 1910 exceeded those of 1909 by 42,466,619 cubic 
feet and sawn timber, 9,758,601 cubie feet, or a total 
of 52,225,220 eubie feet over the total for 1909. 

The volume of pine lumber and sawn timbers ex- 
ported in 1910 exceeds that of any of the five years 
immediately preceding. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom during 1910 were less than in 1909. The 
same was true of Irance, excepting the Mediterranean 
ports. Rotterdam requirements were about normal. 
Hamburg showed a good increase, while Antwerp and 
other northern European ports showed a falling off. 
A good increase in the demand is shown from Spain 
and Mediterranean ports and from West and South 
Africa. 

Of the South American ports, Rosario and Monte- 
video show a falling off, while Buenos Aires and Bra- 
zilian ports show an increase, the increase not being 
sufficient, however, to offset the decrease. South 
America, as a whole, shows a decrease of 47,154,203 
cubic feet. 

Cuba and the West Indies show a remarkable in- 
crease, that for Cuba being 30 percent and for Porto 
Rico 50 percent over 1909. All other West Indian 
ports and Central American and Mexican ports like- 
wise show substantial increases. 





A LIVE WIRE. 

Houston, TEx., Feb, 20.—March 1, Harry T. Kendall 
will enter the employ of the Kirby Lumber Company as 
assistant to John Chandler, general sales agent. Mr. 
Kendall has been with the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company three years, during which time he has made 
friends and business for his company. He is a live wire 
and is always out for business. 

Harry Kendall started in the retail yard of the Ban- 
ner Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., handling lumber. 
He was next engaged in the sawmill business, working 
for the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, 





HARRY T. KENDALL, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Sales Department of the Kirby Lumber Company. 


Ark. Then he joined the ranks of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, first as traveling salesman in Kansas, 
then as manager of the office at Waco, Tex. Last year 
this branch office was moved to Houston with Mr. Ken- 
dall as manager. Since coming to Houston he has had 
oceasion to travel considerably over the state but prin 
cipally to Temple, where he met the present Mrs. Harry 
T. Kendall. Mr. Kendall is popular among the lumber- 
men and is regarded as highly efficient. Hence, they 
consider that the Kirby Lumber Company is fortunate 
and his friends are congratulating him on this promotion. 





NAVAL SUPPLIES CALLED FOR. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 21.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department is calling for proposals 
until March 14, 1911, for lumber supplies for Mare 
Island navy yard, as follows: 

10,000 ft. b. m. white ash, No. 1 1”, combined firsts and 
seconds. 

8,000 ft. b. m. white oak, combined firsts and seconds. 

7,000 ft. b. m. spruce, 14%,"x8"x16”" to 12’ to 24’. 

27,000 ft. b. m. select Oregon pine. 
40,000 ft. b. m. Oregon pine flooring stock, vertical grain. 

5,000 ft. b. m. Oregon pine ship timber. 

12,000 ft. b. m. Oregon pine spar stock. 

8,000 ft. b. m. sugar pine, seasoned, combined Nos. 1 & 2. 
100,000 redwood shingles, No. 1, full count. 

25,000 ft. b. m. No. 1 merchantable unseasoned redwood. 
BOAO" 
RESIGNS FROM PRESIDENCY. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 18.—George L. Carter, who 
is heavily interested in various industries, including lum- 
ber, coal and iron, throughout this section, has resigned 
as president of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad, 
which he built. 
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Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











Fo. full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 


| No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 








ai 
In the Timber Districts. 


The Best Locations for Wood Using Plants, near to good supplies of 
hardwood and pine, are to be found in the cities and towns along the 

them Railway, ile & Ohio Railroad, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway and Virginia & Southwestem Railway. Other 
conditions are ad @ Inf tion furnished and assistance 
given to manufacturers secking locations, 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
1366 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D-C. 
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Quartered White Oak. 


LARGE FLASH FIGURED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


We Also Manufacture: 
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80,000’ per day. 
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Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
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KNOXVILLE, 





We have Ready for Prompt Shipment : 


250 M Yellow Poplar all grades and thickness. 

200 M Plain Mtn. Oak 4-4’’ to 8-4’’ Mostly1& 2 & No. 1 Com. 
50 M Basswood 4-4’’ length largly 12 ft. nice stock. 

200 M Chestaut 4-4, 6-4 & 8-4 mostly S. W. & 2Com. 


Send us your inquiries for any kind of 
HARDWOODS, WHITE or YELLOW PINE 
in the rough. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
PINE AND HARDWOODS 


TENNESSEE, 












Millis at: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


Sales Office: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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RED GUM 


MANUFACTURERS 





MILLS AT EARL, ARK. 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS. 


The Crittenden Lumber Co. 


336-338 Scimitar Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OAK FLOORING 
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i NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, 


RED GUM | 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








WE WANT TO BUY 


YARDCC&LRR 


WM. BR. CORNELIUS, ua ‘tri’ sits cies. 


Write us what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 








CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham—The Advance Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale yellow pine trade. 





Arkansas. 
Batesville—G. W. Reynolds recently entered the saw 
mill business. ; 
Fayetteville—The J. H. Phipps Lumber Company in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. ; 
Mansfield—-The West-Otis Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Minton—The Minton Lumber & 
pany is out of business, 
California. 
Mount Hebron The Big Basin Lumber Company is 
out of business, 


Manufacturing Com- 


Colorado. 
Denver-—The Reynolds-Hanna Lumber Company, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has opened a local office. 
Connecticut. 
Rowland & Co. have been succeeded by 
Austin. 


Lyme—R, F. 
William M. 
Idaho. 

Hollister-Twin Falls—-The City Lumber Company sold 

out to the Ostrander Lumber Company, Limited, 


Illinois. 


Armstrong-—Charles M,. Stone has sold out to Smith 
Bros, 

Chicago—L, R. Brown has been succeeded by the L. R. 
Brown Metal Covered Moulding Company. 

Chicago—The Chicago Fixture & Furniture 
is out of business, 

Chicago—The Monroe Manufacturing Company recently 
began business at Morgan and Twenty-first streets 

Chicago—The Von Platen & Dick Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Flora-—-The William Simpson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Flora Lumber Company. 

Opdyke The Opdyke Lumber Yard recently began 
business. 

Opdyke—W. 
trade, 

Oswego—Charles Rieger sold out to Edward S. Todd. 

Peoria—The Todhunter & Alfs Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. R, Alfs Company. 

Perry—E. P. Osgood has been succeeded by Daigh Bros 

Quiney—The W. I. McKee Lumber Company; corpora- 
tion dissolved, business continues as copartnership under 
same style by W. I. McKee. 

Rockford—The Rockford Desk Company has increased 
its capital stock to $125,000. 

Indiana. 

Fillmore—The Philander Pruitt Lumber Company re 

cently began business, 


Company 


B. Plummer recently entered the lumber 


lowa. 
Adair—0O. ht. Savage has been succeeded by the Fuller- 
ton Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bondurant—The C, B. Hall Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the 8. E. Squires Grain Company. 
Sioux City—The West Side Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Bruce-KNdgerton Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 
Fowler-—Taylor Bros. are selling out to the L. J. White 
Lumber Company. 
Hutchinson—The Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Com 
pany is organizing. 
Kentucky. 
Bowling Green--Roemer Bros. have been succeeded by 
Icmile Roemer. 
Georgetown 
ber firm, 
Paris—The 
business, 
Shelbyville 
Crume, 


Allen-Gano & Smith have formed a lum- 
Stivers Lumber Company recently began 
Hall & Son have been succeeded by Hall & 


Louisiana. 
Kish Pond—Lephiew & Unger have sold out to D. H 
Britton. 

Louter—W. H, Lephiew & Co. are out of business. 

New Orleans—S. E, Naylor & Co., of Gulfport, Miss., 
have opened office in this city. 

Proton—The O. BE. Brown Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Proton Lumber Company. 

Vinton—The Thomas Grain & Lumber Company is 
organizing. 

Maine. 

Mechanic Falis—-The Irish Bros. Company (lumber etc.), 
authorized capital, $40,000; Horace A, Irish, of Buckfield, 
and Luther M. Irish, of West Paris. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—Charles H. Bruns & Co, have been suc 

ceeded by George II. Kuhst & Co. 
Michigan. 


. McLennan is out of business. 
Wagner & How recently entered the retail 


Bay City—-W. N 
Buchanan 
lumber trade. 
Cheboygan — Joseph Bourrie has been succeeded by 

Joseph Bourrie & Son. 
Grand Rapids—The Dennis Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 
Homer—L, C. Smith & Co. have sold out to Knowles & 
Dorris. 
Scofield—Charles Angerer, jr., is closing out, 
Minnesota. 
Cokato—J. A. Elkland & Co. are selling out to Pierson 
Haviland. 
Duluth-—-The name of the Oullette-Baxter Company has 
been changed to the Baxter Sash & Door Company. 
Hammond—The New Wabasha Lumber Company sold 
out to Nick Schonweiler. ’ 
LeRoy-Ostrander—Palmer Bros. have sold out to Bur- 
gess & Sons, 
Long Prairie—-The North Star Lumber 
sold out to H, W. Albrecht. 
Pettis—-Peter Morton is selling out to the Standard 
Lumber Company. 
Pennock-Willmar—The Standard Lumber Company, of 
Winona, has bought J. S. Robbins’ local lumber yard. 
Mississippi. 
Yazoo City—The pa. “eon Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the W. 8S. Dolton Lumber Company. 
sianeinel. 
Chula—Taylor & Davenport recently entered the retail 
lumber trade. 
Kansas City—The Riner Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 
St. Louis—William R. Chivvis is closing out. 
St. Louis—The Julius Seidel Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 
St. Louis—The John J. Whitten Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000, 
Sikeston—The Holly Baker Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20, 0.000 
Springfield—The Ullman Bros. Lumber Company has 


Company has 





sold out to the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, just organized. 

Weston—J. W. Cox has sold out to the 
ber Company, 


Lambert Lum- 


Montana. 

Libby—Julius Neils and associates, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., have bought the Dawson Lumber Company’s hold- 
ings in Lincoln county, including saw and planing mill 
located in this town, 

Polson The W. G. Dewey Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Dewey-March Lumber Company 


Nebraska. 
Chester—W. A. Fellers & Co. have been succeeded by 
W. A. Fellers. 
Cushing—J. S. McMillen has sold out. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—-Meyer Mirsky has been succeeded by the 
Mirsky House Wrecking Company. 
Glens Falls—Gifford Williams & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by John P, Williams. 
North Carolina, 
Gastonia—Henry & Bradley have been succeeded by 
S. A. Henry. 
North Dakota. 
New Leipzig—J. S. Birdsall recently entered the retail 
lumber trade. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati-—-The Snook-Veith Lumber Company is organ 
izing. ; 

Cincinnati—The Logan-Maphet Lumber Company, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., bought the Roy Lumber Company 
interests, 

Cleveland—Harry P, Blake is out of business. 

Oklahoma. 

Atwood—The Atwood Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Wister Lumber Company. ; 

Dawson—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

Muskogee—The Dust-Proof Sash Company has entered the 
lumber trade in connection with its sash and door business 
Oregon. 

Coquille—The Coquille Lumber Company is organizing 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Charles Atherton recently 
lumber business, 

Pittsburg—The 
business. 

Sheridanville—The John Wade 
closing out, 

Slippery Rock The Slippery Rock Planing Mill Com 
pany is out of business. 

Rhode Island. 

Westerly—The planing mill and lumber business owned 
by Irving Maxwell and C. Edwin Gove has been sold to 
the Sherman-Joslin-Lena Company, recently organized. 

South Carolina. 

Belton—-Ross Mitchell has been succeeded by the Mitch 
ell-Cox Lumber Company. 

Effingham —The Cooper 


business. 
South Dakota. 


Bryant—The Melham Bros. Lumber Company has sold 
out to Emmerson & Oliverson, 


Texas. 
Mabry recently entered the retail lum 


entered the 
John Wade Lumber Company is out of 


Lumber Company is 


Lumber Company is out of 


Grapevine—A. V. 
ber trade. 

Taylor—The Independent Lumber Company sold out to 
B. D. Fairchild, of Waco, 

Virginia. 

Borden—-The Shenandoah Valley Lumber Company has 
moved to Harrisonburg. 

Fairwood—The Fairwood Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the United States Spruce Lumber Company, 
headquarters Marion. 

Washington. 
Baccus & Blaker have sold out the Star 


British North America. 
Alberta. 
Strathcona—The O'’Brien-Dale Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, has sold out to the Pigeon Lake Saw Mills Com- 
pany, Limited. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


7 
Alabama. 
Birmingham—The Lewis & Casque Furniture Company, 
authorized capital, $30,000; J. F. Lewis, president 
Arkansas. 
Brinkley—The Garner-Towle Company 
mill ete.), authorized capital, $100,000. 
California. 
Eureka—Peed & Buckley (shingle and milling), author 
ized capital, $20,000; W. W, Peed, Joseph Buckley and It 
J. Buckley. 


Battleground 
Mill Company. 








(timber, saw 


Delaware. 

Dover—The Lumber, Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Com 
pany, authorized capital, $1,000,000; Charles W. Abbott 
and George P. Heimber, of New York, and Theodore 
Henry, of Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Wilmington- or te Virginia Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $100,000; IX. S. Hellings, R. Springer, A. Bird. 

Georgia. 

Tifton—The Tifton Planing Mill Company, authorized 

capital, $50,000; R. C. Postell, W. M. Wall and R. 8. Kell. 
Illinois. 

Batavia—The Compound Wood Company, 
capital, $40,000; F. H. Beach and others. 

Belleville—The Belleville Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $15,000; H. E. Kniepkamp, William Kniepkamp 
and Charles A. Karch. 

Elburn—The Elburn Lumber & Implement Company, 
authorized capital, $25,000; W. K. Morris, J. W. Elden 
and R. W. Elden. 

Peru—The Illinois Valley Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital, $40,000. 

White Hall—The White Hall Lumber Company, author 
ized capital, $6,000; Robert E. Shaw, Charles E. Stetson 
and others. 


authorized 


Kentucky. 
Lebanon—The Lebanon Hardwood Flooring 
authorized capital $25,000; W. G. Matson, J. M. 
George R. Burks. 


Company 
Knott and 


Massachusetts, 
Boston—The Fred A, Loud Company (carriages and 
wagons), authorized capital, $10, 
Brockton—The Brockton Ideal ne Company, authorized 
capital, $100,000. 
Michigan. 


Caro—W. A. Forbes & Co., authorized capital, $10,000 
Detroit—The King Motor Car Company, authorize 
capital, $400,000. 
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Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Bungalow Furniture 
Company, authorized capital $4,000; A. H. Simpson, A 
Anderson and N. M. Hemmes. 

Grand Rapids—-The Mississippi Timber Company, author 
ized capital $100,000; Howard A. Thornton, attorney, and 
others. 

Grand Rapids-—-The Sparta Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; George and W. H. Burns, of Fremont. 

Kalamazoo—The Celery City Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $7,000. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Zenith Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $25,000; H. G. Gearhart, president; S. H. 
ickman, vice president; A. S. Campbell, secretary. 

Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Box Company, author- 
ized capital, $50,000, 

Mississippi. 

Meridian—The Meridian Planing Mill, authorized capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Natchez—-The Homochitto Development Company (tim- 
ber, lumber etc.), authorized capital, $60,000; Sim H. 
Lowenburg, FE. Samuel and M, Gaither. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis-—The Koerner Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $6,000; Charles Ziegenfuss, Philip Ziegenfuss and 
Gustave Koerner. : 

St. Louis—The Owens Paper Box Company, authorized 
capital, $20,000; J. J. Owens, J. P, Connor, Fred L, Corn- 
well and others. 

Springfield-—The Williams Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; T. IK. Williams, president 
and manager; CC, G. Martin, H. B. McDaniel and others. 

Warrensburg—The Leeton Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $8,000; John G. Callison, A. C, Todd, James 
Hi. Boone and others. 

New Jersey. 

Newark—The Old Colony Lumber Company, authorized 

capital, $100,000; George H. Dalrymple, John J. Murphy 


and Ruth Rathburn. 
New York, 
New York—-Hazard-Hillman & Harris (lumber, mill work 
ete.), authorized capital $50,000; H. G. Hazard, J. Ul. Hill 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. 8S. Harris, Wallingford, D’a., and 


others, 
North Dakota. 

Powers Lake—The R. L. Ireland Lumber Company, 
authorized capital, $15,000; S, P. Ireland, of Hankinson, 
lt. L. Ireland, of this place. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Snooks-Veith Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $100,000; D. C. Snooks and Albert Veith. 

Massillon—The Miller Furniture Company, authorized 
capital, $20,000; William S. Ferris and others. 

Youngstown—The losca Turpentine Company, author- 
ized capital, $250,000; Cassius EF. Cross, Perry B. Owens, 
lL.. F. Sawvel and others. 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma City—The Hub City Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $20,000; R. F, Brown, O. H. Elliott and 
J. M. Bennett. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kaston—The Backman Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $5,000. 

Mars—The Mars Land & Lumber Company; W. J. 
Link, J. P. Williams, J. S. Clark and others. 

Texas. 

Granbury—-The Granbury Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; C. B. Granbury, Ross Harrison and W. A 
McKennon. 

Liberty Hill—The Liberty Hill Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; J. H, Comer, L. W. Kent and J. © 
Landrum. 

Marshall—The Marshall Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital, $15,000. 

Texas City—The Bay Lumber Company, incorporated 
under same name. 

Utah. 


Salt Lake—The Badger Coal & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital, $1,000; T. D. Ryan, president; Orson C. 
Badger, vice president, and others. 

Vermont. 

Montpelier—The H, & M. Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $25,000. 

Swanton—The George Webster Lumber Company; A. D. 
Webster, president; D,. A. Webster, vice president, and 
others. 


Washington. 

Hoquiam—The Ideal Door Company, authorized capital, 
$20,000. 

Puyallup—The Puyallup Veneer Panel & Fir Door Com- 
pany, authorized capital, $30,000. 

Seattle—The Washington & Oregon Timber & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital, $5,000. 

Wisconsin. 
_ Bayfield—The Bayfield Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $50,000; Arthur L. Kurtz, Harry M. McNeil, 
Henry Wachsmuth, 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Box Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital, $10,000. 

British North America. 
Ontario. 

Emsdale—The Emsdale Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $40,000; Fred W. Brooks, Geoffrey Streatfield, 
William H, Mitchell and others. 

Quebec. 

Lake Megantic—The Louise Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $20,000; T. N. Craig, Louis Boldue, KE. Huard 
and Charles D. White. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama, 


Birmingham—tThe I. BE. Hood Lumber Company will erect 

a planing mill at a cost of about $75,000. 
Arkansas. 

Newport—The Central States Cooperage Company, of New 
castle, Ind., will build a stave mill with a daily capacity of 
40,000 staves on the Remmel Empire mill site here. 

‘ California. 

Long Beach—Joseph Eli Culver, mill operator and timber 
land owner, will establish a large lumber yard and box 
factory on land adjoining the Craig shipbuilding plant. 

Florida. 

J West—-Norberg Thompson has completed plans for 

erection of a cigar box factory. 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The plant of the New Orleans Furniture 
Manufacturing Company will be enlarged at cost of $100,000. 

New Orleans—The Otis Manufacturing Company contem- 
plates installation of machinery to cost about $30,000 and 
addition of a new dry kiln. 

Michigan. 

Holland—The Scott-Lugers Lumber Company has plans 
under way to erect a modern mill and interior finish factory 
in its Lake yard here. 

_ L’Anse—The L’Anse Bay Lumber Company, recently organ- 
ized, will erect a saw mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 
feet, 

Masonville—The Escanaba Lumber Company will add to 
its mills a third plant in the spring. 





Mat: : Ohio. 

Cincinnati— The Snook Veith Lumber Company, just organ 
ized, plans to spend about $50,000 on a mill, lumber sheds 
and mill work equipment. 

‘ Pennsyivania. 

Harrisburg——The Kastern Wholesale Lumber Company will 
establish a lumber plant. 

South Dakota. 

Sioux Falls—Jordan Bros. will establish a planing mill 
on the east side of the town. 

Texas, 

Dallas——-The Buell Planing Mill Company will erect plant 

to replace structure burned last November. 

Wisconsin. 
_ Bayfield——The Kurz-Downey Company has under construc 
tion a rotary and horizontal resaw mill. On its completion 
the concern expects to build a box factory. 

Milan—-Martin Ellingson will rebuild saw mill recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Sheboygan—The Thomas Coaster Toy Company will re- 
build factory burned February 20. 


CASUALTIES. 


Maine. 


Portland-—Damage to the extent of $40,000 was sustained 
by fire in the box mill and factory of J. L. Brackett & Co.; 
the Porter-Burnham Company, John W. Burroughs & Co. 
~~ ae Burroughs suffered losses of machinery and 
STOCK, 








New York. 
_ Brooklyn—Damage amounting to $25,000 was done by fire 
in the lumber yard of Hardy-Vorhees & Co., February 12. 
Long Island City—The cooperage factory of James T. De- 
laney, Vernon avenue and Flushing street, was partially de 
stroyed by fire; loss $5,000. 
Wisconsin. 
Milan—Martin Ellingson’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 
recently with a loss of $2,000, partly covered by insurance. 
Rib Falls—Fire destroyed the saw mill of the Rib Lake 
Lumber Company; loss $8,000, covered by insurance. 
Sheboygan—The factory building of the Thomas Coaster 
Toy Company burned February 20, entailing a loss of about 
$30,000; partially insured. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














New York, Feb. 22.—A bankruptcy petition has been filed 

against E. Schloss & Co., furniture manufacturers, 530 
Cherry street; liabilities are sald to be over $60,000, assets 
$20,000. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb, 22.—Last week the Louisiana 
supreme court issued writs of prohibition directing the Teu- 
tonia Bank & Trust Company, as receiver for the Interna 
tional Car Company, not to proceed with the sale of the 
company’s property advertised for Tuesday, February 14, by 
judicial decree in the case of the W. W. Carre Company vs, 
the International Car Company. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22. Judge Burns, of the district 
court at Covington, Friday, February 17, appointed Archie 
Smith receiver for the Folsom Export Lumber Company on 
application of EK. Il. Riehard. 


RicHMOND, VA., Feb. 22..-Judgment for damages in the 
sum of $9,000 with interest from September 10, 1909, was 
rendered plaintiff in the law and equity court in the suit of 
J. 1. Gillis vs. Paschall & Gresham. Action was brought to 
recover commission on the sale of a timber land tract in 
South Carolina, known as the “Lofton tract,” which 


be 
longed to Paschall & Gresham 





TAMPA, FLA., Keb. 28. The injunction recently obtained 
by Adrian C. Honore, brother of Mrs. Potter Palmer, to pre 
vent J. Hf. Lord and W. A, Harrison from turpentining tim 
ber on land owned by him, was dissolved by Judge Wall, 
who, however, required defendant W. ©. Harrison to place 
a bond of $20,000 with Mr. Honore to indemnify him for 
damage that might be done by the turpentining of the prop 
erty. ‘The land lies close to Venice and Sarasota in a sec 
tion which Mrs. Potter Palmer is doing much to develop, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 24.--The will of George Will- 
jams Hooper, deceased, has been filed for probate. Curtis 
Hi. Lindley was named as executor, It is understood the 
great bulk of the $1,500,000 estate goes to his widow, Mrs. 
Sophronia T. Hooper, there being no children. 

BANGor, Me., Feb. 28.--In the Kennebec county case of 
the American Ice Company vs. the South Gardiner Lumber 
Company the motion of the defendant corporation is sus 
tained and the verdict for $7,000 set aside, 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 23.—-The Michigan Trust 
Company has been named as receiver for the Ontonagon 
Lumber & Cedar Company, of Ontonagon, and will close up 
the concern’s affairs. The company owns a saw mill, rail 
road and about 10,000 acres of timber, with a total valua 
tion of about $500,000 It is stated the company is per 
fectly solvent. 


RicuMonp, VA., Feb. 24.-—Albert W. Smith and E. Frank 
lin Woodall, trading as the Smith-Woodall-Grurer Lumber 
Company, filed a petition in bankruptcy. The concern’s lia 
bilities are placed at $66,480.49, assets $65,410. In the in 
dividual petition filed by Mr. Smith his assets are placed at 
$20,112.20, liabilities $6,193.15. Mr. Woodall’s assets, in 
his individual petition, are placed at $18,126.80, with lia 
bilities $5,183.75. 


NASHVILLE, ‘TENN., Feb. 22.--E. K. Eslick, receiver of 
the Brannon & Hopper saw and planing mills at Pulaski. 
has sold the property to T. W. Pittman, EK. W. Sisk and 
others, subject to the confirmation of the court, for $4,050. 
It is thought the property and previous collections will pay 
about fifty cents on the dollar. 


Toronto, On’., Feb. 23.—-The Belding Lumber Company. 
Limited, of this city, is in liquidation and the assets, valued 
at $26,311, are offered for sale by tender bids being received 
to March 1. 

KANSAS Ciry, Mo., Feb. 24.--A petition in bankruptcy 
was filed by John W. Gunn, owner of the South Side Plan 
ing Mill, 4730 Tracy avenue: liabilities $14,494.34, and 
assets, including realty, $15,376.42. 


VAN Wert, Onto, Feb. 23.—-The American Wood Block 
Company, successor to the American Wheel Company, went 
into receiver's hands February 10; Joseph Roth appointed 
receiver. 


Sr. Louis. Mo., Feb. 24.—The Guarantee Interior -Vixture 
Company; Frank C. Moore appointed receiver. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


York, Pa., Feb. 24..-Henry Hoff & Co. have filed a bank- 


ruptey petition. 





HARDWOODS. 


BUYERS OF | 
Flooring in Less Than Carloads | 


find our methods of delivering 
at carload prices interesting. It 
might appeal to you—better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A 
stock enables us to fill 
orders without delay. 


Telecode used. 











Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 





J The Critical Customer's we 


DIXIE BRAND 
Oak Flooring 


A combination of High Class Material with 
Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can ship promptly straight 
or mixed cars of Lumber and Flooring. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 


_ BLISSVILLE, ARK. 








f 








The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers. 


HARDWOODS 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











~\ 
(Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


We run our own mills manufecturing 


POPLAR, QUARTERED WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Xe WRITE US BEFORE rabedli S 























GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER, CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 


Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bidg., 
° , MO. 


ST. LOUIS GIDEON, MO. 














you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost ofany number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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ELM 
CRATING STOCK 


Write Us For Special Prices. 
CAR LOTS 


MENOMINEE BAY SHORE LUMBER CO. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 


wap WEST VIRGINIA “@ag 


It Will Tickle 


your customers when they 
see in your ye* ls some of 
| our choice 


W. Va. 
Soft Yelinw 


POPLAR 


The quality brings them back to you whenever 
they need anything more in lumber. 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and 
Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking, 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 
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ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
WHITE 


oak PILING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; | 
















also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 
BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. | 


PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 


== 











Pardee & Curtin Lumber Go., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 


AND 


Hemlock Lumber 






























HARDMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and Hemlock. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Hi ARDWOOD will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book." 


Americ2.. Lumberman, Pubiishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—The Levine Lumber & 
Trading Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy fixing its 
assets at $4,504.69, liabilities $8,668.66. Each of the part- 
ners, Herman H. Levine and John Gustav Levine, filed a 
petition also. H. H. Levine gives his liabilities as $8,724.88, 
assets $6,954.69, of which $2,450 is claimed as exempt. John 
G. Levine gives his liabilities as $8,668.66, assets $4,814.69, 
of which $310 is claimed to be exempt. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 22.—-A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Pierce Manufacturing Company. 


FINDLAY, On10, Feb. 20.—The Findlay Carriage Company ; 
receiver appointed. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD., Feb. 28.—The Gardiner Lumber & Supply 
Company; Joseph D. Virdin appointed receiver. 


NEWTON, MIss., Feb. 20.—The Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company; O. A. Sibley receiver. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











J. Numa Jordy, of New Orleans, La., made a sale of 
25,845 acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine located on 
St. Andrews bay, in Washington county, Fla., belong- 
ing to the Yawkey Lumber Company of Wisconsin, for 
$525,000 cash. The German-American Lumber Com- 
pany, of Millville, Fla., and Bremen, Germany, were 
the buyers. 


Dr. C. 8. Aldrich and L. E. Faulk, of the Nelson 
Lumber Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., have dis- 
posed of 12,000 acres of spruce in Yancey county, 
North Carolina, to Brown Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Consideration was $300,000. 


The following payments were made during the week 
ended February 11 to the Eureka (Cal.) land office 
for timber claims, which have been filed on and ap- 
praised: Minnie Stern, of San Francisco, Cal., 160 
acres of Douglas fir and tan oak, section 34, 1 south, 1 
east, $760; Pedro L. Young, Orleans, Cal., 160 acres 
fir, tan oak, red cedar and sugar pine, section 35, 10 
north, 4 east, $649; Gilbert A. Howatt, Scotia, Cal., 
89.80 acres of Douglas fir, white fir and tan oak, sec- 
tion 2, 1 south, 2 west, $336.95; Otto D. Gray, Ferndale, 
Cal., 80 acres fir and tan oak, section 28, 3 south, 3 
east, $200. 


Two thousand acres of timber land belonging to M. 
A. St. John, of Seymour, Ind., were sold to E. H. 
McKnight, of Cotton Point, Ark., for $170,000. 


John L. Brase, of Rock Camp, Ohio, has bought of 
the Heela Iron & Mining Company all the latter’s tim- 
ber rights on its holdings in Lawrence county, Ohio, 
extending from Ironton to Ice creek. 


Wallace W. Cole, of Salem, N. H., recently bought 
a timber tract at Plaistow, N. H., containing over 3,- 
000,000 feet of standing pine. 


A timber land sale of the Rice estate in Caleasieu 
parish, Louisiana, to J. W. West, one of the largest 
timber land owners in the South, and Sam Park, until 
recently president and general manager of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., is reported. 
The consideration is said to kave been $4,500,000. The 
land, which is one of the finest strips of virgin pine in 
the United States, was originally bought for a mere 
pittance by the late millionaire, William Marsh Rice, 
for whose death Albert T. Patrick is now serving a life 
sentence in the New York penitentiary. 


St ee 
AUTOMATIC SAW SHARPENING MACHINES. 


The Covel Manufacturing Company, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has put on the market recently its new No. 119 
automatic gang saw sharpener, which has a capacity of 
saws from three to nine inches wide and all lengths up 
to sixty inches between tabs. A special feature of this 
machine is an arrangement wherein the ‘feed finger is 
lifted out from the tooth when the grinding wheel is 
raised, allowing the carriage to be pushed back for 
grinding again. The head that carries the grinding 
wheel has 60-degree angle shaped slides and wear can be 
taken up by adjusting one gib. It has three speeds to 
the grinding wheel and two speeds to the feed mechanism 
and is furnished regularly with carriage for saws, 
wrenches, oil cups ete. It has been thoroughly tested 
and pronounced by experts to be most satisfactory. 

The new automatic circular saw sharpener, another 
product of the Covel Manufacturing Company, is 
equipped with the egncern’s improved idler attachment 
by means of which vibration of the machine is mini- 
mized. All wearing parts are large and well propor- 
tioned to insure long wear, and the adjusting handles, 
wheels ete. are conveniently arranged for the operator. 

Important features of this machine are the feed arm 
pivoted at the extreme bottom of the frame, cut gears 
of coarse pitch, connecting rods of liberal size, front 
clamping spring furnished extra strong. The rest on 
the saw is wood and is adjustable to any required tension. 
All moving parts are equipped with dustless oil hole 
covers and journal boxes with large oil reservoirs. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., the silver steel saw people, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., are general sales agents for these 
machines and further information may be obtained from 
them or from the manufacturer. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 








The movement of lumber in this market is growing 
steadily and during the last week has been quite active 
at many of the wholesale and retail yards. An increase 
has been noticed in the wholesale business, which shows 
that the retail dealers are buying for their present or 
prospective trade. The roads in the country are none 
too good, so it is likely that much of the retail require- 
ment is for strictly local business. Present indications 
point to a good trade in the country this season, as the 
retailers say that farmers are well supplied with money 
and are disposed to make improvements in the shape of 
repairs and new buildings, or both, and that while there 
is some reluctance to buy on account of the higher 
prices, they have steadily gained faith in the stability 
of prices, and being convinced of this are not back- 
ward in taking hold. They realize that they are 
getting good prices for their own products and are 
evidently willing that somebody else should have a 
little of the prosperity that they themselves have 
been enjoying. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
February 18 were 34,153,000 feet, as against 48,407,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. Total receipts 
from January 1 to February 18 aggregated 220,938,000 
feet, a decrease of 19,823,000 feet under those of the 
corresponding week of last year. Shipments for the 
week ended February 18 were 14,835,000 teet, as 
against 21,251,000 feet, and the total shipments from 
January 1 to February 18 totaled 91,035,000 feet, a 
decrease of 26,432,000 feet under those of the same 
period in 1910. Receipts and shipments of shingles 
for the week fell under those of the corresponding 
week in 1910. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George I’. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18. 





Lumber. Shingles. 

IE cieisira'-s rasa wiaiaa mip ayelba eae ee 34,153,000 5,400,000 
RE Se ter eens 48,407,000 6,026,000 
MINED --.-s cs costa ich cath Sens 14,254,000 626,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

| SER arene nse aie ye ee we 220,938,000 44,960,000 
BE GGA Sot sateiawecawecskas 240,761,000 40,875,000 
DOE: <Lctteséghertebase tebaowes 4,085,000 
NS Ce er Pee pS ere ry ee 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Be aa acsbsadesdihacarasaene 14,835,000 4,545,000 
Se ae ee eer 21,251,000 6,539,000 
DUNE ais cencecsanaeve 6,416,000 1,994,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RU aissy sae aes 4.4 caw seek eae 91,035,000 32,831,000 
BE? Siawack as caseecnesd vad 117,467,000 37,386,000 
Decrease ............+++. 26,482,000 4,555,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 15 were: 





CLass— No. Value 
MO i ising -h0 wine neice a sisi 5:80 )si0\e 3 $ 2,10 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 ............ 64 170,300 

5,000 and under BOSD ccccccvccecs 35 223,800 

10,000 and under 25,000 ..........4- 12 180,100 
25,000 and under 50,000 ..........+. 3 106,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 ..........6. 3 230,000 
Swift & Co., 7-story brick factory........ 1 150,000 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., 1-story 
POG I vines cree eke ss 500 teeeeis 1 190,000 
EE S6:tbav cen bastebesaseaeeees os 122 $ 1,252,300 
Average valuation for week.......... rr 10,265 
Totals previous week............se0% 100 1,166,000 
Average valuation previous week..... cov 11,600 
Totals corresponding week 1910...... 105 1,069,500 
Totals January 1 to February 22, 1911 731 7,168,560 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 744 11,070,325 
Totals corresponding period 1908. . 12,618,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907.. 5,238,250 
Totals corresponding period 1906 6,455,300 
Totals corresponding period 190 7,322,525 
Totals corresponding period 1904 5,540,960 
Totals corresponding period 1903 4,175,400 
Totals corresponding period 1902 4,426,050 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The market seems to be gaining strength 
right along and trade is fair for this time of the 
year. Judging from the scarcity in the lower grades, 
it may be taken for granted that there will not be any 
great quantity of surplus stock this year. Values are 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is a small but steady in- 
crease in the movement of stock, and reports from 
the various consuming industries for spring trade are 
good. Manufacturers are paying especial attention to 
their assortments of stock, expecting to run out of some 
items before the summer comes, and they will be 
obliged to resort to some trading around to fill out 
general orders. The scarcity is most marked in upper 
grades, and because of the light demand for No. 4 
boards, the shortage in the stock has not been empha- 
sized. It exists, however. ‘The retail trade is slow 
about coming into the market, taking advantage of 
the ability to secure shipments promptly to put off 
their purchases as long as possible. 
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Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The movement in 
pine products is reported by dealers to be fair, with a 
firm range of prices. The box, sash and door plants 
have had enough business ‘to keep moving, and the 
trade is more promising and the conditions in better 
form than they were a year ago. It is estimated con- 
siderably more than 150,000,000 feet of pine will be 
handled in this market during the coming year. It is 
worked up into various products. Dealers have been 
able to obtain all the transportation needed to move 
stocks to market. It is the opinion of operators that 
the market will be firm. No one is expecting any 
lower prices for pine lumber products. 





New York. There is only a fair activity and prices 
are not much changed. In some instances concerns 
have booked orders for March shipment at better 
prices, but there is not much snap to the market. Low 
grade lumber, such as box, is in good demand and a 
number of sales at advanced prices have been reported. 
The unsatisfactory feature is that the yards are not 
shipping much material and wholesalers feel there can 
be no permanent improvement until the building situ- 
ation shows up to better advantage. 





Buffalo, N. Y. In the better grades of white pine 
there has been a good demand for export and pattern 
lumber at firm prices and the larger yards have been 
active, considering the season. In the lower grades 
there is no strong demand, many of the box factories 
having secured a supply early in the season. The 
spring trade in boxes has not opened up much as yet 
and business is generally called quiet. The boxmakers 
complain of a large amount of competition from the 
New England section, which is quoting low prices. 


—_—Oorornr~ 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for white pine is being well’ 
maintained with increasing .inquiries as the season 
advanced. Demand is not so strong in the lower 
grades as in the upper, which are being called for 
among pattern shops and planing mills. Prices remain 
unchanged, though the trade generally reports a sharp 
decline in supply and some difficulty in securing 
prompt shipments on orders. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. A slightly better tone is reported and 
prices have been on a more uniform basis. It is not 
believed that there will be any substantial improve- 
ment for a month and cargo business from the East 
shows few signs of early resumption, although reports 
from the mills show stocks at manufacturing points 
are not large. West Virginia dealers are only moder- 
ately active. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are eagerly watching the 
prospect of lower tariffs on lumber. The high rate 
on dressed lumber hits them hardest, though there 
is quite an amount of it coming in from the St. Law- 
rence valley. Demand is good for this time of year, 
especially for high grades, which take the place of 
white pine everywhere, as they make novelty siding 
and cornice. Adirondack spruce mostly goes eastward. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Some good orders from eastern buy- 
ers are reported, but the prices have remained some- 
.» what below a satisfactory basis, and until there is a 
reduction in surplus stocks no change for the better 
is looked for. In export stock demand continues ex- 
cellent and values are satisfactory. In some cases 
spruce mills report an oversold condition in this latter 
grade. 

SO 

Boston, Mass. Demand has not been as active this 
week as last. Yard orders have not been offered with 
any freedom for two weeks, but it is thought that 
as soon as the snow disappears trade will be more 
active than it has been so far this year. There has 
been a movement among manufacturers to stand firm 
at $23 for frames, but the quiet demand has resulted 
in sales being made this week at $22.50. Demand for 
random has been light. Spruce covering boards are in 
fair call at $19. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Stocks are reasonably plentiful except in 
certain sizes, 4- and 5-inch 7-foot posts being unprece- 
dentedly scarce. Operations in the northern swamps are 
going on apace and in another month will be about 
wound up. ‘Then there will be considerable stock 
available for shipment. Demand for poles is improv- 
ing, and those who make a specialty of that class of 
stock are feeling encouraged over the outlook. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Producers are inclined to think 
that the output of posts and poles this season will be 
reduced somewhat by the extra heavy snowfall in the 
northern woods. They have voluntarily cut down the 
production of 3-inech round posts, which have been 
carried over in considerable surplus, but other sizes are 
well reduced. While many retailers have stocked up 
for their spring trade, others are making inquiries and 
an increase is expected in post business soon. Con- 
sumers are beginning to place their orders for poles in 
about the usual quantity. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood situation is gradually im- 
proving in tone, and although the big consuming inter- 
ests are not buying for stocking up purposes they are 
using considerable lumber for immediate use. The 
strength of plain oak is an old story. Demand continues 
firm in all grades, with values about the same. There 
is not much dry stock that can be secured at a favor- 
able buying price and there are only light stocks and 
broken assortments in the hands of the wholesalers at 
the various assembling points in the South. Quarter 
sawed white oak is not very active and quarter sawed 
red is said to have closed the gap between it and the 
white variety. There has been some call for dimen- 
sion oak of all kinds this spring. Red gum is rapidly 
coming to the front and many wholesalers say that this 
is one of the most active woods on the hardwood list. 
Prices show a tendency to advance with the increasing 
demand. Cottonwood is a free mover in the upper 
grades with values steady. Chestnut still remains in 
the doldrums, Ash is only a fair mover. Hickory is in 
better shape so far as demand is concerned. Of the 
northern woods birch and maple are still the leaders, 
demand being good and prices firm. Basswood is 
very slow. 





——_——eoOoerrene 


Minneapolis, Minn. Further advances in price on 
northern hardwoods are being recorded, and even low 
grade stock is selling at a better figure than a month 
ago. Unsold stocks are small and broken, and values 
promise to be strong for the next few months. Plain 
oak of all kinds is being sold at an advance, and the 
entire hardwood situation looks good, with a demand 
that is growing steadily better. 

SOP 

Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. Trade is pronounced 
good by manufacturers and dealers. There is an active 
demand for maple stocks. Firsts and seconds 4x4 are 
quoted at $30; No. 1 common, $23, and No. 2 at $17. 
Basswood has picked up of late. Firsts and seconds 
are quoted at $38, No. 1 common at $28 and No. 2 at 
$18. No. 2 and better beech is moving freely at $16. 
No. 2 ash and better is in limited supply and firmly 
held at $30, elm $28 and $29, and a little oak at $35. 

Kansas City, Mo. The oak market is firm and indi- 
cations are that there will be enough orders placed for 
oak cross ties in the next thirty days to advance prices 
on this stock 10 percent. The mills are asking good 
prices for high grade factory stock, and they are not 
accepting business offered below their quotations. 
There is, possibly, some increase in buying by the 
wagon factories. Farm implement factories are also 
increasing their requisitions. Inch oak for furniture 
factories is active in common and firsts and seconds, 
with prices strong. Bridge plank is only moderately 
active. There is a fairly good volume of sales to box 
factories, which are furnishing an outlet for No. 2 and 
No. 3, but prices on this stock are not quite as firm 
as they might be. Oak and maple flooring are active 
and firm. 





Memphis, Tenn. A decidedly more optimistic feel- 
ing among the trade is the result of developments dur- 
ing the last few days. A large increase in the number 
of inquiries has resulted in more business than for 
some time. There are still orders for mixed cars but 
there are likewise some for sizable quantities of lum 
ber. In some items slightly higher prices are obtain 
able. The leading seller is red gum and stocks are 
becoming very light, with the result that the tone is 
strong. There is very little plain red or plain white 
oak and there is a good demand for both in the higher 
grades. In the lower grades there is a fair supply of 
white. Quartered oak is in slightly better demand but 
it is not moving with as much freedom as is plain. 
Cypress is a ready seller and more is being done in ash, 
though this lumber is wanted more in thick and 
dimension stock than in inch or thinner. There is a 
large inquiry for cottonwood in firsts and seconds and 
prices are slightly better. Cottonwood box boards are 
scarce and prices are well maintained. In the lower 
grades also there is an increasing movement and prices 
are reported better than a short time ago. The box 
business is good as to volume, but there is still com- 
plaint as to prices on gum and cottonwood packages. 
Sap gum is moving more freely and some dealers say 
they are getting about $1 a thousand over what they 
were able to secure a short time ago. Export demand 
for southern hardwoods is good, some exporters re- 
porting the best business they have experienced for a 
number of months. 


POP 

Nashville, Tenn. This market the last week has 
shown an increase in inquiries and orders from the 
consuming factories. Furniture factories are getting 
more busy in anticipation of a good trade. Construc 
tion timbers are in good call. Hardwood flooring is 
active and there is an increased demand from the 
interior finish factories. Plain oak especially is active. 
Chestnut and poplar are in growing favor. There is 
still good call for cabinet woods. There is a general 
optimistic tone to the market in confident expectation 
of good spring business. Heavy receipts of hardwood 
logs from the upper Cumberland river section are ex 
pected this week. 


Louisville, Ky. Generally improved conditions are 
reported. Demand from consumers is stronger, and as 
the prospect of a speedy termination of the railway 
rate litigation is good, it is believed that the railroads 
will soon begin ordering. The common grades of 
quartered white oak are selling better than the upper 
grades. Plain oak is in good demand, while gum is 
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Oak, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 

kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and N.C.White 

Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty original 

growth South Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 

pee will answer same purpose as Long Leaf and much 
aper. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 


a LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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VA. and N. C. YELLOW PINE 
VA. and W. VA. HARDWOODS 


the Ward Lbr. Co. inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 














Lynchburg, Va. 








{ Pierce Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Inc 
, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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4 YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Makers of Fine Mill Work and Interior Finish 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





We are Manufacturers and Operate our own mills; in 
buying from us, you are dealing direct. 


Two Million Feet Dimension 
Stock and Timbers on hand in 


Virginia and N. C. Pine 
AKERS LUMBER CO., !¥8cHBURS. 








— Write to — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
For 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 

















Have Your Secretary A 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 
You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip — through 
service via these tourisf centers 
o City. 

















from St. Louis to 


/ MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 








C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Magr. Gen. Pass. Agent” 
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Edward Chaloner& Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
, IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 








TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 


North Carolina Pine, ete. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


Wood Brokers and 
Measurers 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
SEAFORTH 


Farnworth Liverroot. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 











We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 














iF 7 
JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

















q Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” 
e 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. S°xtsfcrsths, 52" 
American Logs and Lumber 


* 27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘'SINGLETONS’’ Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes; Telecode, Lieber's Zebra, A.B.C.,A U. 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


toyal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. —_ 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Address: ““Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, ‘‘Nivarium’’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sal f all kindsof A | 
Lumber and Dimension Stock, White Pine. Piteh Pine Novis Gane 


Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, ©48¢0w, 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








selling in large volume. Mahogany is also a leader 
at present. Prices are steady but firmer. 


rao eee 
Lynchburg, Va. While there is a good demand for 
the better grades of hardwoods, Nos. 1 and 2, this 
demand is of little benefit to dealers in this center, 
as the supply is uniformly searce. Demand for the 
lower grades has shown a slackening during the last 
two weeks in practically all lines. Oak and chestnut 
and poplar lead, but inquiries are fewer. The export 
trade is reported as very brisk, the demand for oak 
dimension stock being strong. Collections are reported 
as only fair. 
n~EOOO 
New York. (ieneral demand is light, but trade con 
ditions are satisfactory. The volume of business the 
last six weeks has been fully up to expectations and 
prices show no signs of recession. Visitors who have 
been among the mills say supplies of good stocks are 
scarce and there is no inclination on the part of the 
local wholesale trade to book business for delivery at 
a distant date. The yards and factory trade continue 
to restrict their new orders to actual wants and they 
are keeping the business on a hand to mouth basis. 
This naturally makes the wholesaler conservative 
about future supplies and any kind of a further im 
provement in the demand will immediately put prices 
on a higher basis. Oak is firm and there is a good 
demand for ash, birch, beech and maple. 
wane 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade generally is quiet, and though 
inquiries are coming in for various woods, sales are 
limited to small quantities. Birch is frequently asked 
for and the supply in loeal yards is not large. Maple 
continues to be one of the chief woods in demand, both 
for flooring and for implement and vehicle uses. Plain 
oak is selling a little more often than quartered, the 
price of the latter holding it back. Prices on most 
hardwoods continue firm, especially those mentioned. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Strong inquiries for dry stock 
have resulted in showing that there is not an abundant 
supply of good dry stock available, especially of oak, 
plain and quarter sawed. Prices have advanced slightly 
and there is less disposition to make concessions. Buy 
ing for the furniture industry continues steady, with 
«a strong leaning to the conservative side. Quarter 
sawed white oak of good figure is meeting with fair 
demand and available stock is not overabundant. Plain 
white oak for manufacturing grades is scarce. Red 
oak, quartered and plain, and red and white mixed are 
moving freely, Heavy car and bridge stock is in 
strong demand. Chestnut continues to improve in 
request, especially the top grades, with a fair selling 
demand for long stuff; medium manufacturing grades 
are meeting with good demand, while rough, heavy 
and low grade stuff have been moving freely. Sound 
wormy is meeting with good demand for all offered, 
especially if of fairly good character, for which top 
prices are readily obtained. Ash for manufacturers’ 
stock is in good demand, with a fairly good movement 
for the carriage and wagon trade. Heavy white ash 
that is good and dry, for wagonmakers’ purposes, con 
tinues scarce, Hickory is in good request for wagon 
and carriagemakers’ stock, while there is a ready sale 
for wheel shaft and pole stock, with a notable scarcity 
of good, long hickory boards. Red gum is selling well, 
especially to the furniture and interior manufacturers, 
and is now found upon almost every stock list. The 
inquiries by mail for red gum continue to grow, and 
there is evident a strong improvement, as the buying’ 
for export is reported as getting strong. Walnut is 
rapidly getting in line, owing to the improvement noted 
in the foreign trade; while the stocks are in better 
condition than at any time in years to meet a strong 
demand. Walnut logs for export are in good demand. 
Cherry is moving fairly well. Basswood is steadily 
improving in demand, with fair sales noted. Cotton 
wood has been quiet as to inquiry during the week 
with some good sales reported. Birch, buckeye, maple 
and other hardwoods have received a fair share of the 
attention of the trade 


OO 

Pittsburg, Pa. In better grades of hardwood the 
demand, continues fair and prices unchanged from a 
week ago, The wide board stock in poplar is a little 
more quiet than it has been, as the larger consumers 
seem to be well supplied for the present. Business in 
oak is normal and prices are stationary. A_ strong 
demand continues for white oak. Chestnut is quiet 
but firm. Low grades of hardwood are all somewhat 
dull at this time, though a fair amount of inquiries 
are in hand for the spring trade. Demand for better 
grades of ash continues fairly active and some sales 
are reported at the best prices of the year. Hickory 
is also sold in small lots at attractive figures. In the 
lower grades the trading is light but prices have not 
changed. 





Baltimore, Md. All the woods seem to have been 
holding their own, and the only pronouncedly weak 
spot is sound wormy chestnut. No. 2 common oak is 
steady, with demand very fair and the prospect en 
couraging. Funiture factories and other woodworking 
establishments are running full time, some plants even 
finding it necessary to work after hours to keep up 
with their orders. Foreign demand also is eneourag 
ing. There has been no letup so far in the inquiry, 
whieh is interpreted to mean that stoeks are depleted, 
and that the foreign buyers deem it expedient to 
increase the selections. 

PARAAAL 

Columbus, Ohio. Improvement continues in every 
grade and the general outlook is reported bright. 
Prices continue firm. Every change in quotations is 
toward higher levels. Maple is in better demand and 
big advances have been reported recently. Collections 


ure easier in every territory covered by Ohio concerns. 
Quartered oak is in fair demand with prices for firsts 
and seconds ranging from $76 to $79. Plain oak is 
moving in fair volume and prices are for firsts and 
seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 common, $21. 
Chestnut also is in good demand and the volume of 
business is satisfactory at the following figures: 
Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; sound 
wormy, $15.50. Ash is weak and the volume of busi 
ness is restricted. There is a good demand for bass 
wood. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 
~_—~~—r Ooo 

Boston, Mass. The higher priced hardwoods are in 
quiet demand but there is a fair call for the lower. 
Maple has been in better demand of late and business 
is expected to increase. Brown ash is in very fair re 
quest. Oak, quartered and plain, is quiet. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. There has not been much 
change in the market situation since the first of the 
year. While nobody is overworked, there is some 
thing doing all the time, some of the dealers report- 
ing pretty fair sales within the last few days. Some 
good building contracts are being let in this and 
other cities and dealers are confident that there will 
be a fair year’s business. Low grade woods continue 
to drag, and basswood is perhaps the dullest item on 
the list. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. rade in this market continues fair and 
hemlock is moving as actively as any of the other 
staple woods. The recent advance is being held and 
does not seem to have made any particular difference 
in the quantity of lumber which has been sold. Manu 
facturers are feeling cheerful over the outlook for 1911. 


—ee——eerre> 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers state that hemlock 
sales are picking up, though others regard the trade 
as still very quiet. Prices have not shown much change 
and no particular improvement is likely until there is 
clearer weather to stimulate building, which has almost 
heen suspended locally for the last week. When that 
condition arrives there will be the usual call for hem 
lock and probably somewhat better prices, though the 
competition in the trade is always sharp enough to 
keep them from going very high. 


——eoOoaerr 


New York. Inquiry for hemlock boards continues 
fairly good, but schedules are not coming in as briskly 
as usual for this time of year. The country yards 
have little new building in progress and they hesi 
tate about laying in stock to any extent. Mill reports 
indicate no increase of surpluses at these points. 


—_—eeernee 


Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries from eastern markets are 
numerous and a fair demand is running in the imme 
diate Pittsburg district, as much building work is be 
ing done throughout the mining sections. Prices are 
fairly even and unchanged at present as compared 
within the last month. Shipments from mills continue 
quite active and satisfactory. 

Boston, Mass. lHastern clipped boards are firm, but 
demand is slow. Manufacturers are carrying only 
moderate stocks and they think that they will be able 
to get their price a little later. There are a few 
sellers at $18.50, but the general price is $19. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Only a fair demand is noted for this stock 
just now in this market. The higher grades of stocks 
are moving more readily than the lower. In the terri 
tory tributary to Chicago, however, much common and 
cull lumber has been sold during the last month. 
Prices are fairly steady. 





—e—_—eeeeres>s a 


Baltimore, Md. This wood is holding its own, with 
the better grades of lumber in sufficient demand to 
keep down accumulations, though prices continue easy. 
Low grade lumber has been called for with enough 
freedom to avert congestion, though the manufacturers 
have not so far found it practicable to mark up thei! 
figures. They have been hampered in their dealings 
hy the bad condition of the roads, which made it almost 
impossible at times to take care of orders that came 
in. The mills in the Appalachians have continued in 
operation without material interruption, and there ts 
enough lumber on sticks to take care of the wants that 
are likely to develop in the near future. The demand 
for the export grades of poplar is relatively good, 
and such changes as have been noted of late are fo! 
the better rather than otherwise. Apparently, stocks 
ubroad have not increased of late, while the require 
ments seem to be expanding, so that the outlook abroad 
must be regarded as more promising. Numerous inqu! 
ries have reached the exporters. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair amount of inquiry 
for good grades of poplar, especially for panel stock, 
and the yards have recently found it advisable to add 
to their stocks moderately to meet the demand coming 
in from various sources. In the better grades prices 
ure expected to continue firm, as poplar is not as 
plentiful as many other woods. The lower grades 
continue to bring low prices and the demand runs 
considerably behind the supply. 
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New York. Buying is not active, but prices are 
firm considering the increased offerings from mills. 
All along poplar has enjoyed an unusually firm demand 
but a falling off in consumption is beginning to be 
felt in the number of new orders. 

BB 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is growing stronger and 
stocks of marketable poplar are not overabundant, 
especially good, wide stock that is well dried and in 
manufacturing condition. What is available is equal 
to the present wants of the market, but with the 
future bright, there is a disposition to look ahead for 
the condition of stocks. Box boards are moving fairly 
well, with the supply about equal to present demand. 
Manufacturers’ grades are selling well, at prices that 
are deemed satisfactory; low grade poplar is in good 
request, while the stocks are plentiful, but the prices 
realized cannot be said to be satisfactory. Specialists 
in poplar are still expressing confidence in the future 
of the automobile trade, and the feeling is growing 
more general among lumbermen that the demand from 
this industry will be good during the coming summer 
months. 





Columbus, Ohio. Firmness is the chief feature of 
this market. Factories are buying more freely and 
prices are firm. Quotations are, for firsts and seconds, 
$57; No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 
common, $15. The wide sizes are quoted from $80 to 
$130. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Although the last week has been quiet so 
far as orders were concerned, representatives of the 
western mills have received numerous inquiries and 
this, with reports from the West that prices on fir 
are stronger on dimension, timbers and planks will 
certainly help the market later on when buying really 
begins. Spruce shop lumber is in fair demand with 
prices steady. 





OOOO 

Portland, Ore. Railroad ties are being held at $11, 
although some have been sold for $10 and $10.50, The 
railroads have been placing quite a few orders and it 
seems as if there will be a good volume of that kind 
of business this summer. Selling ties below $10 even 
the small tie men say and as a rule these manufactur- 
ers place a lower value on their stumpage than the 
larger manufacturers. The demand for lumber is a 
little stronger and stocks have been reduced consid- 
erably during the last month in most lines. The log 
market remains unchanged. 

Seattle, Wash. A slight improvement is noticeable 
this week in trade in fir uppers. Increasing inquiries 
and orders indicate that buying has begun in earnest. 
Offshore trade, which has never been poor, is increasing. 
Extensive California buying is also noticed this week, 
and more business from this source is expected when 
plans mature for the Panama Exposition which is to be 
held in San Francisco. 

OOOO 

Tacoma, Wash. Fir prices are stronger on dimen 
sion, timbers and plank with continuation of the in- 
creased demand which began recently. Dimension is 
scarce and rather hard to buy. Upper grades are still 
soft without much call. Local trade promises to be 
brisk this spring. Fir and cedar logs hold steady. 


Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand for western pine is gaining 
strength as the season advances. This wood has be- 
come a great favorite with the sask and door people 
and large quantities of shop lumber have been sold 
to the factories at good prices. Stocks of California 
sugar pine and white pine are none too large, and 
wholesalers have no trouble in disposing of this 
product. Reports from the Inland Empire mills are 
to the effect that eastern buyers have been numerous 
and that they have also placed large orders, which 
naturally has a tendency to strengthen the market 
and values. . 


eee’ 








Spokane, Wash. Market conditions are much stronger 
each week. Local manufacturers state that more east 
ern buyers have visited the Inland Empire mills. since 
January 1 than during the same period for several 
years. They are placing large orders, which tends 
to show that the market will be’ dee idedly strengthened 
and prices will advance correspondingly. Several local 
mills have placed substantial orders during the last 
week. lebatha 2. 

Buffalo, N: ¥. Considerable mountain pine is com- 
ing in for door mill use from Idaho. There is complaint 
that the freight rates are not what they should be, 
the same rate covering a very wide territory. This 
postage-stamp rate, as it is sometimes called, always 
favors some jobbers at the expense of others. There 
is an effort to do more of this business hy lake from 
Duluth than usual. 


Southern Pine. 


— eee 
Chicago. A fairly large spring inquiry is developing 
and a number of bills for timbers and heavy flooring 
are in circulation. Prices have been well maintained 
and many of the mills are filling up with orders. 
Demand for finish and flooring has improved some- 
what of late as spring demand has increased, and in 


the country there is a fair inquiry for all sorts of 
yard stock, including dimension. The southern pine 
market today is in a stronger position than it has 
held for some time, and values are in much better 
shape. 
PAA OO™ 

Kansas City, Mo. No. 2 boards 8- to 12-inch, No. 1 
12-inch and No. 3 6-inch and wider are at present the 
scarcest items in yellow pine yard stock, while No. 2 
dimension is becoming more active, owing to the 
higher quotations being made on No. 1 and No. 3 
boards are showing greater activity. There is a good 
movement in all items of yard stock, and the’ market 
is very firm. Manufacturers have well filled order 
files, and show a disposition to get the full market 
prices for all the stock they have to sell. There is 
perhaps less cutting just now than at any time for 
months. Very few mills have any considerable sur 
plus of any items, and are not in a position to throw 
stock on the market even if they were inclined to. 
Timber bookings have been heavy, for both commer- 
cial and railroad stock, and the export trade is brisk 
with prices strong. If there is any weak spot in the 
yellow pine market today it is on car material. There 
is very little of this stock moving at present, but the 
prices are still holding firm, and as there is not a great 
deal of stock on hand it does not look as though the 
buyers would get much chance to make a ‘‘killing.’’ 
The market as a whole, is stronger than it has been 
for many months. 





New York. ‘here is a good demand for yard stocks 
from buyers who feel that it is time to get their as- 
sortments in better shape. Building reports are ex- 
pected to result in much activity after March 1, and 
although local supplies are ample for ordinary wants, 
prices are regarded low enough to justify a somewhat 
larger stocking up than has occurred the last few 
months. Inquiries are more numerous and the market 
shows more snap than it has the last few weeks. 

Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade is running light on account 
of weather conditions, which are unfavorable to build- 
ing, and there is not much eall for timbers. Orders 
for flooring are for small quantities for ogy 
use. Dealers say the better basis of prices is 
effect and that it appears likely to be sustained. The 
outlook for a good movement of lumber in a_ short 
time is regarded as favorable. 

POO 

Pittsburg, Pa. While demand for yellow pine con- 
tinues active it is not sufficient to absorb the surplus 
available, and mills anxious to dispose of aeccumula- 
tions are not following any uniform list but are mak- 
ing prices according to their own position. This has 
made irregularities somewhat disturbing at times, as 
the variation in price runs as high as $3.75 on better 
grades. The situation, however, is regarded as fairly 
good considering the season and dealers think a bet- 
terment will follow in the very near future. 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The range of prices continues low, 
although demand is in evidence. Stocks are large 
evough to meet the demands of the trade, with the 
quotations practically unchanged. Reports from the 
milling sections of advances in prices multiply, how- 
ever, and the time seems not far away when a stronger 
tone will be imparted to the trade. The needs of the 
local market are normal for the season, and the yards 
are getting their share of business. 


—_—_— 


Boston, Mass. Manufacturers have become firmer 
holders of flooring during the last few weeks, and 
while demand is light, there has been call enough 
from other sections of the country to keep prices 
steady. Dealers predict a much better demand within 
a few weeks. Mill timbers have been in quiet call for 
some time, and matched planks are slow, although 
demand is improving. A stronger market for No. 2 
common is reported. 





eee 

Cincinnati, Ohio. While there has been no marked 
change in the market for yellow pine during the last 
week, there is a notable increase in the inquiries, espe- 
cially for builders’ stock, with an improvement in the 
demand for heavy timbers, which for some time have 
been receiving but little attention. The local dealers 
are doing a fair volume of business, while the larger 
concerns are busy putting in heavy stocks of dressed 
stock to meet the demand for building material when 
the building season opens up. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments hardly exceeded 500,000 
feet for the week. The eastern Carolina section con 
tributed about 1,000,000 feet destined for the upper 
Chesapeake and Philadelphia. In car shipments the 
output was largely confined to dressed lumber and 
box shooks. Increase in shipments was noted on ear 
business which covered practically all lines of rough 
and dressed lumber with a good proportion of the 
higher grades. In demand, box and culls lead with 
10-inch box particularly strong. No. 5 edge continues 
to receive special attention with the upper grades fol 
lowing. Prices continue firm and stationary with every 
evidence of an advance all along the line. Rough kiln 
dried box and culls and No. 8 flooring are oversold 
sufficiently to warrant present firmness. Roofers. are 
very firm, although reports from some sections are 
to the effect that unnecessary concessions have been 
made, as is also the case in thin ceiling. On standard 
kiln dried stock few concessions being made by mills 











Special Carrier for Transporting Large Logs on Wire Rope 


Tramways. 


Here’s A Better 
and Cheaper Way 


of Transporting Logs. 


It is often desired to transport logs 
and other similar shaped material over 
long distances at low cost. This can 
easily be socom lished by means of 
an Aerial Wire Res Tramway having 
specially designed carriers as shown in 
illustration above. 


These log carriers are attached to the 
pulling rope by means of Compression 
Friction Grips which permit of detach- 
ing and stopping the carriers for load- 
ing and unloading, without stopping 
‘ the Tramway. 


We build Tramways and Conveyors of 
every type, for every purpose. We 
make them ‘‘to order’? to meet your 
own peculiar needs. 


Let us get together and discuss the 
labor-saving, money saving possibilities 
of a 


B. & B. 
Aerial Tramway 








for your logging operations. 


Years of careful thought and experi- 
ment have made our Tramways as well 
as our Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire 
Rope as nearly perfect products as it 
is possible for man to produce. 


Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable 
is made of imported steel wire of a 
tensile strength of from 240,000 to 
260,000 pounds per square inch, and 
is extremely flexible. 


Our new Tramway and Wire 
Rope Catalogs No. 70 have 
just arrived from the print- 
ers. They are by far the 
handsomest catalogs we have 
ever issued. There’s a copy 
of each all stamped and) 
ready for your address,—bet- 
ter send for them today. } 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
202 South Water St., CHICAGO 
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recognized as standard operations. Charters are quiet 
on the basis of $3 to New York and Sound ports. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Prices of roofers and box lumber are 
on a little better basis and dealers state that the 
retailers are apparently beginning to realize that prices 
have changed for the better. Inquiries are coming 
in fairly well and the average amount of business is 
being done, though an improvement is expected as soon 
as purchases for spring delivery begin to come in in 
larger volume. Local demand near the mills is said 
to be strong. 


BABA 
New York. Building requirements have been lim- 
ited but there is a very firm demand for roofers and 
edge box. It is surprising to note the call for low 
class stock considering the generally dull business 
situation. In the higher priced stuff prices have not 
changed much. 





Baltimore, Md, The yards are doing a fair amount 
of business and no extensive accumulations are re- 
ported. Indications point to a fairly large demand 
before long. Millmen continue optimistic, and prices 
are being marked up. 


Boston, Mass. Prices are firmer but few buyers. 
Roofers are firmer, although demand has not increased. 
Manufacturers predict higher prices. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Business for the first half of 
February is reported to be slightly ahead of that 
registered in the corresponding month of 1910 and 
1909. The demand is uniformly distributed over the 
consuming territory and is better distributed over the 
list than it has been in a good while. Lowers are 
moving more freely, with indications of further im- 
provement. Beyond an increase of 25 cents in quota- 
tions affecting a few items of No. 2 common, no price 
changes are reported, but quotations are said to be 
firm and the tendency upward. Some inquiry is made 
for car material, though few if any orders are being 
placed for that stock. Cross ties have been moving 





freely to Mexico and in smaller volume to Porto Rico.’ 


eee 

Chicago. The movement is gaining with the ap- 
proach of spring, there being an increased inquiry 
from industrial concerns as well as the retail yards. 
Cypress representatives and wholesalers here report 
that almost every item on the list is in better demand 
and that there is a large inquiry for tank lumber. 
Interior finish people are buying. ‘There is also a 
good, large inquiry for windmill and implement stock. 
Stocks at the mills are in pretty fair shape, and if it 
were not for the fact that values are unsteady the 
cypress market would be very satisfactory. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is a fair run on orders and 
some increase in inquiry on cypress with the market 
showing some improvement in the form of more regular 
prices. The mills are quite independent and are pre- 
paring for a heavier call later on. The belief that 
there will be a decided increase in demand is causing 
the manufacturers to refuse orders that are hard to 
fill from stock on hand, or that are offered at conces- 
sions. The dealers are buying a little more freely than 
they were a week ago, and the improvement in this 
respect is expected to increase as the season advances. 





~n 


Baltimore, Md. Prices are being maintained with a 
fair degree of firmness and stocks are not excessive, 
Few of the yards have more than enough lumber to 
enable them to meet wants of customers with reason- 
able promptness, and with the quickening of activity 
among the contractors a revival in the cypress move- 
ment is expected. 

eee 

New York. Some improvement is reported in de- 
mand for yard stocks but generally the situation is 
quiet. Several good sized inquiries are reported in the 
market and wholesalers say they think the beginning 
of the good spring improvement has started. Tactory 
demand is also better and there are prospects that the 
small woodworking mills will soon be in the market 
for their customary spring wants. 

SP Oe 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand continues steady, espe- 
cially for tank stock, and some improvement is noted 
in the inquiries for building material, with better buy- 
ing by the planing mill and interior manufacturers. 
Rough stock is improving in demand. The receipts 
by rail are steadily growing larger, as evidenced by 
the railroad reports. 

COB 

Columbus, Ohio. This market is begoming more 
steady and the volume of business is slightly larger. 
Prices are still somewhat uncertain in some places. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. As the season advances it is expected 
that the prices will advance also. Stocks in transit 
are not large but are sufficient to cover the little trade 
that shows here. Wholesalers are somewhat at a loss 
to account for the light trade in this territory. Clears 
are bringing $3.22 and stars about $2.69, Chicago basis. 
White cedars are fairly active with prices about $2.90 
in Chicago. Demand for lath is only fair and prices are 
said to be not quite as strong as they were a while back. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Demand reported by whole- 
salers is very light, and the market has no particular 
feature. Prices on transits, which are not heavy, are 
holding at the same figures as have been quoted for 
the last month, and there is no tendency to push for 
business. 


—_“—€—0e—n'Y 


Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue to ad- 
vance in price. During the last ten days there has 
been a gain in price of from 10 to 15 cents on clears 
and stars. Shingle men welcome the increase and 
hope that a few more weeks will see the shingle busi- 
ness put on a paying basis, which has not been the 
case for months, There are few cars in transit, and 
few shingles being manufactured, and if the demand 
keeps up the price undoubtedly will advance more in 
the next few days. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are firmer with 
indications that prices will advance as spring demand 
improves. Stocks on hand and in transit are not large. 
Orders are somewhat more numerous. 

—_— eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have scored a 
sharp advance, and the mill basis now on stars is $1.70 
and $2.05 on clears. Demand is greater, and as quite 
a good many mills are closed, there is, for the first 
time in several years, no great desire on the part of 
the mills to force sales. The mills cannot dry stock 
unless they are in operation, and they do not ship it 
unless it is dry; there is no transit stock, and the 
dealers who have delayed buying until the last minute 
are on the anxious seat for fear they will not get 
delivery in time. Yellow pine lath continue firm at 
about the same price quoted a week ago, and the sup- 
ply is short. Some of the speculative purchases made 
a couple of weeks ago have been turned into cash at 
premium prices, and it is likely that the market will 
remain strong at the present basis for some time. 

POCO Cree 

Buffalo, N. Y. On account of the reduction in the 
supply of red cedar shingles that came down by lake 
last season dealers are asking an advance of 10 cents 
a thousand. Stocks at the mills are also reported 
smaller. White cedars, which have been kept out to 
a large extent by an almost prohibitive duty, are likely 
under reciprocity to make shingle competition here 
sharper than it has been, though red cedars are 
preferred by many. 

nan 

Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is still slow and 
manufacturers are accepting as low as $3.25 for 
cedar extras, although some are holding at $3.50 and 
$3.60. Lath demand has been rather quiet again this 
week. Prices for 15,-inch range from $3.70 to $3.80 
and for 14%4-inth from $3.35 to $3.40. 

cvkR meow 

Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is firmer and 
slight advances have been recorded in the last week. 
Dealers expect a further advance soon. Red cedar 
shingle quotations are: Clears, $2.40; stars, $2.90; 
Kurekas, $3.95. The lath trade is more active and 
prices rule rather firm. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Duller times in cooperage may have been 
mentioned in ancient history, but the present genera- 
tion has never experienced anything like it and is 
writing it down for future contrast. It is suggested 
that it would be an improvement for stave mills while 
waiting for better demand and prices for staves to 
cut oak squares and quarter-sawed chair backs, which 
would net a little better return for the timber and 
his work, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. Coopers are all anxious to find buyers and 
sell barrels, even at a loss of 10 cents a barrel, and 
eastern prices are reflected. The end of the packing 
season is close at hand and little can be expected 
in tight cooperage before the run of June hogs. De- 
clining prices in the wheat market destroy the ambition 
of millers to purchase cooperage stoek for flour barrels. 
Less staves and heading are being held than is usual 
at this season of the year. Ash staves and heading 
are plentiful and lower in price, but ash butter tub 
hoops are searee, although unusual efforts are made 
to secure them at rising prices. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


2 Oe Sibie-666.6.0.00 00 eb 400.8 $9.00 
No. 1, 2814-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
OG FE eo oo 50, 060d. 6:050 60:4 b:.04:6 00:00:08 9.00 





No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M 


. yey Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17'4‘inch kiln dried, basswood head- 





IMG, POT BEC wncccvccccvcccevsescccves .07 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set 

IIE o.n.o.0 0 00:06 0teeedencceoresoere - No demand 
No, 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
| ee ee eee eee 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 54%-foot, per M...10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......... +. 6.00 to 6.50 
Ilalf barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 30° to .B5 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to .50 
Ten-round hoop barrels............. cece .46 
Kight patent hoop barrels .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 5 
Four patent and four wire hoop Darrels. cn .45 
DS ar eee 37 to B81 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Fiat ash, 546-foot hoop, M.......cccccvcee 4.75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves, per M....... Corin Ruta 33.00 to 35.00 
EE ID a «n'a 6 A -6.0'0. 04.0.9 0,090.0 81046060a0 No demand 
PEPE OO MEPODD eos occa wccetescicdvioese 10.00 to 11.00 
NNN 5-2 ih: Bw 604 0's OS laren qd iove ete - 1.20 to 1.30 
ES as tachtel Sa a4 bs sel.dd:a:0t a 0k benie-ece -95 to 1.00 
See NE, i 6 ON oo ie oa ace sasinece 87% to .90 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . - ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - a 60 cents a line. 
Fov four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


A SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Lumbermen and others interested in the lum- 








ber business, desiring help and men wanting 
employment, will find it profitable to read the 
WANTED-EMPLOYMENT and WANTED-EM- 
PLOYEES columns each week, 

The classified advertisements in the Wanted 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bring 
the employer and employee together, regularly 
each week. 

We can carry your message to the very people 
who would be intcrested and if you want em- 
ployees or employment put an advertisement in 
the paper that publishes each week the most 
ads and brings the results. 





FOR SALE- 7400 ACRES OAK, HICKORY 
Vine timber, average about 5,000 ft., 344 to 8 miles from 


Iron Mt. Ry., 110 miles south St. Louis. Price, $10 acre. 
IRON CO. REALTY CO., Ironton, Mo. 


WANTED — ENERGETIC, HONEST YOUNG MAN 
To invest five or six thousand dollars (half interest) in a 
growing lumber yard in town of twelve thousand. Did over 
fifty-three thousand last year. Quick action necessary. 
ddress “C,. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT POSITION—PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Familiar with southern hardwoods and pine. Experienced 
and competent to successfully manage logging and manu- 
facturing operations. Middle aged and with high class refer- 
ences. Address “C, 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Virst class filer of ten years’ experience desires position 
with good firm. Sober, good references and guarantee satis- 
faction. Address Pp. O. BOX 724, Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE -APPROXIMATELY FIFTY 
Standard gauge, 40 thousand capacity, skeleton log cars with 
33-inch wheels, just out of service. 

FERNWOOD LUMBER CO., Fernwood, Miss. 


WANTED—THE NAMES OF GOOD CONCERNS 
Who use small square in maple, beech, birch and basswood ; 
1” square and larger running 16” and longer. 

Address “C. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 

Send for free sample package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

Address “COFFER.” care AMBRICAN LUMRERMAN. 


LUMBERMEN’S ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

Are you satisfied with your accounting system? We have 
devised a simple and complete accounting system for the 
lumber and supply business. A copy of our book describing 
the system in detail will be sent free to lumber firms if re- 
quest is made on figm’s letter head. Do you want one? 

HOOSIER PRINTING CO., Muncie, Ind., Systems Dept. 


WANTED-—RELIABLE STICKER HAND. 
State age, experience and wages desired. 
Address “C. 34,”. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SPECIAL REMOVAL BARGAINS. 

3—60” tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure, complete with 
trimmings and full fronts, $160.00 each; 1—200 H. P. engine 
with Nordberg governor, $400.00 ; 1—150 H. P. engine, nearly 
new, complete with ana? band pulley and oil cups, $400.00 ; 

80 . P. engine with trimmings, $100.00; 4—40 H. VP 
engines, $80.00 each; 10 pumps of different sizes, price from 
$15.00 to $50.00; 1 new overhead log loader, cost new 
$500.00, our price $100.00; 2—25 K. W. Edison dynamos, 
$150.00 each. Address ‘‘C. 21," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10 to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE AND 
White oak. Manufacturers (dimension), nearest eastern 
Canada and on Atlantic ports. Write at once to 

“T, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CANADIAN LUMBER DEALER, QUEBEC, 
Handling spruce, pine, birch, hemlock etc., wants to corre- 
spond with dealers nearest province of Quebec. 

WM. J. B. FRASER, Quebec, Canada. 


WANT—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Or bookkeeper. Can furnish good reference as to ability, 
habits etc. Willing to go anywhere but prefer southern 
states. Address “CAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 
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